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PREFACE. 


The Abor Expeditionary Force of 1911-12 having been the first 
military expedition of any importance to undertake operations in the 
hill regions north of Assami it has been considered desirable to attach 
to the history, as appendicesi somewhat full extracts from de part* 
mental and other reports referring to details of organisatioOi etc*, 
peculiar to the country. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Political bvbnts lbading up to thb 
Expedition. 


Before proceeding to give an account of the Abor expedt> 
tion it ia necessary to discuss the various problems connected 
with the lndo*Chinese and Indo>Tibetan frontier, for it was 
due to these problems that the expedition assumed so much 
importance. 


The action of the Chinese in Tibet since 1910; thdr 
. , intrigues among the states and tribes 
jJStT tllSti * * "* bordering that country ; their adoption of 
an agressive policy ^roughout the ex- 
tent of the debateable border land and thar evident intention 


of pushing their administration up to, if not beyond, their 
political frontier, forced to the front the necMsity for the dis« 
covery and definition of a suitable frontier line vis i vis 
China and Cl^se possessions, in order that a check should 
be put on Chinese pretensions. 


The most easterly limit of the demarcated Indo*Tibetan 
frontier is at a point some ten miles north of Odulgiri (approx, 
lat. 36* 40' long 92* 10'). The administration of the Assam 
Government extended only as far as the foot of the hills, t.«., 
to the outer line ”. Beyond that only loose political control 
was exercised, which amounted, in practice, merely to the 
exaction of repwation for outrages on British subjects and for 
raids into British territory, with the payment of fosa or 
allowances to certain of the tribes. The whole of the territory 
between the " outer line ’* and the uplands of Til^t was 
practically a terra incognita. Previous expeditions had 
merely penetrated its fringe. The southern confines of Tibet 
and the ethnographical and geographical limits between that 
country and Assam border tribes were unknown. 


To get into closer touch with the border tribes, Mr. Noel 
Mr wmiMMM't Williamson, Assistant Political Officer at 
itMiUHtiiuir^ Sadiya, had made a practice of touring a 
short distance into tne hills. In 191^ he 
toured along the foothills between Pasighat and the Dijmur 
river, visiting all the Pksi^ villages, the Minyong foothill vil- 
lages of which Ledum is the most important, and various 
settlements of the Galong group. In 1909, accompanied by 


CiftiilB 
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Colonel D. M. Luipsden and the Revd, W. L. B/ Jackson of 
the American mission at Sadi^a, he made a journey up the 
Oihang, with the object of unveiling the mystery still sur- 
rounding the falls of the Tsang-po, and of establishing friendly 
relations with the tribes. The party reached Kebang but 
were prevented from going further owing to an intertribal war 
between the Minyonga and the Panggis. Mr. Williamson 
was, however, well received by the tribesmen and they even 
invited him to make another visit in the future. In the fol« 
lowing cold weather he made a journey up the Lohit river to 
Walong in the Mishmi country and obtained information of 
the action of the Chinese in this direction which clearly showed 
the desirability of taking steps to counteract their activity. 

Having obtained this information, he at once realised the 
necessity of finding out how far the influence of the Tibetans 
extended into the tribal country up the Oihang. With this 
object in view, and relying on the invitation he had received 
on his previous visit, in March 1911 he made a second journey 
up that river accompanied by Dr. Gregorson. While on this 
Murder of Mr. expedition he ana his companion with 
wuHaioson ind Dr. nearly all their followers were treacherously 
CragonoD. murdered under circumstances which will 

be detailed in a later chapter. The murder of this excel- 
lent frontier officer was a great loss to Government, for by his 
tact and knowledge of the people he had already established 
good relations with the local tribes, while his personal influence 
brought them, to a greatly increased extent, under the control 
of Government. 

These two later journeys of Mr. Williamson were made 
without the knowledge or sanction of the local Government and 
were contrary to well known standing orders which prohibited 
the crossing of the outer line without permission. But 
although Mr. Williamson’s action was contrary to orders there 
is no (foubt that his conduct was that of a brave and realous 
officer who was willing to risk his life and the possible 
displeasure of Government in order to obtain information which 
he knew to be of the highest value. 

It was impossible in the interests of th^ general security 
Decision to despstch peace of the frontier to overlook the 

an expedition against treacherous behaviour of the Abors and, 
tbo Abors. ji, framing proposals for a punitive expedi 

tion, it was decided that advantage should be taken of the 
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opportunity to survey and explore the tribaj territcvy with a 
view to obtaining as much information as possible which might 
assist in the future determination of a suitable boundary 
between India and Chinese possessions; and it was at the same 
time decided to send a friendly mission 
F^iy, miwton t« into thc Mishmi country with the double 
' * object of preventing the Mislimis from 

making common cause with the Abors and of obtaining inform* 
ation of the nature and limits of that country. This mission 
was to have an escort of military police. 

As regards future policy it was not intended that the 
p Mishmis should be given a definite 

* guarantee of protection, but it was proposed 

to leave them, as well as the Abors, in no manner of doubt as 
to their being under us, or as to their having to look to us for 
future punibiiment or reward according to their behaviour and 
it was at thc same time suggested that cairns ac.d bou' 
stones might be erected on what was considered '•» b^ a 
suitable frontier line. 

Later there arose further developments in the Chinese 
policy of aggression which emphasised the importance of the 
boundary question. In Aprif 191 1, a party of Chinese appeared 
in the Akha country close to the administrative frontier of 
Assam; the Chinese or.cials at Rima sent a summons to the 
Mishmi tribal headmen in the Lohit valley to appear before 
them with a view to the annexation of their country; and it 
was reported, in connection with the recent disturbances in 
the Pomed Country, that the Chinese Government had 
approved of the despatch of a force down the Dihaiig rner 
towards the Abor country, a measure which, if carried out^ 
mi^ht have led to claims on tribal territory and even to more 
senous complications. 

Circumstances, therefore, rendered it necessary thatendea* 
vours should be made immediately to secure geographical 
information regarding the border regions from Bhutan up to 
and including the Mishmi country. So long as the tnbal 
territory lay Mtween us and a peacefully doraif.-^t Tibet, an 
undefined fronrier presented neither inconvenience nor danger. 
With the recent changes in that country, however, the question 
of a boundary, well ^fined and at a safe distance from our 
administrative border, became one of imperative importance 
and admitted of no delay, for we have within the admim'stra* 
thre border of Assam one of the wealthiest districts of British 
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India, a district where large sums of private European capital 
Imvo been invested and where the European population out* 
numbers that of almost any other district in India. 

It was decided, therefore, that, in addition to the two above 
uu t-u mentioned expeditions, a third should be 

WM mMea. despatched into the so*cailed Miri hills, in 
the neighbourhood of tne Subansiri river, with a viewto obtmh- 
ing information in this district also_ which might assist in a 
future settlement of the whole frontier. 



CHAPTER II. 


Geography, Tribes, Climate and season for 

OPERATIONS. 

Boundaries. 

The Abor country extends from the Yamne*Sesseri water* 
shed on the east to the Subanslri river on the west, and is 
bounded on the south by the territory between the foothills 
and the Brahmwutra, in the subdivisions of North Lakhimpur, 
Dibrugarh and &diya. 

On the west our knowledge is vague, as little is known of 
the tribes on the upper waters m the Subansiri. Abors 
inhabit the left bank of this river, but whether they extend to 
the right bank is not known. It is, therefore, impossible 
to determine with accuracy the boundary between the Abors 
and the Subansiri Daphlas. 

On the east are the^ Chulikatta Mishmis, and on the south 
the poor and weakly tribe of Miris, who live in British territory, 
chiefly along the banks of the Brahmaputra and its larger 
trib.tttaries. 

The northern boundary has yet to be accurately determined, 
but it may be said to be the line of the great snow range known 
to the Abors as Killing, which lies roughly in Lat. 99" 30' 
and through which the Dihang breaks about ' Long. 95*. 
On each side of this range there appears to be a tract of 
uninhabitable country in which may prove to lie the ethiiologi* 
cal and geographical boundary between Tibet to the north, 
and the Assam border tribes to the south. 

MowiMn*. 

The gmt snow ranee runs in a north*easterly and south* 
westerly direction, and the main area of the Abor country on 
the right bank of the Dihang consists of a series of spurs 
jutting out more or less at ^ht angles to it, forming the 
watersheds between the Subansiri, the Siyoro, the Shimang 
and the Sigon (Sira Pateng) rivers. 

Southwards from the point where, the Dihang breaks 
through the great snow range, there is no large tributary 
joining the nver from the east. There appears to be, themfore. 
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a continuous range of mountains leaving the great snow 
range to the north of the sources of the Yamne, probably 
forming the watershed between the Oihang and Dibang 
systems and throwing off minor spurs which divide these 
rivers from the Yamne and the Scsseri. 


To the south of the Abor country is a wali-like ridge 
known as the ” outer range," the peaks of which vary in 
height from 5,000 to 7,000 feet. This is penetrable only in 
a few places, and shuts off all view of the interior. This fact 
was formerly largely responsible for the lack of knowledge of 
the country behind it. From this range a sp .r branches off to 
the north near Misshing, and leads to Kebang, and, forming 
the backbone of the area occupied by the southern section of 
the Minyong tribe, is of considerable strategical importance. 
From all these spurs a tangle of underfeatures is thrown 
off apparently without system. These underfeatures, from 
their complexity and steepness, form a serious obstacle to a 
force advancing into the country and it was to this fact that 
the slowness of the main advance was chiefly du^. 

The Abor hills vary in height from 6,oqp to 1 3,000 feet 
an(^ it is not t ill the great snow range is reached that there are 
any peaks of importance. The highest peak which has been 
fixed in this range is roughly 26,0 30, while several others 
of from 1 7, coo to 18,000 have been obsert'ed. All the 
hills of Aborland proper are densely covered with forest, except 
where they have been cleared for cultivation. Above 9,000 
feet and up to 10,000 feet, where cor.ifers are met with, the 
jungles are lot so thick and rhododendrons are commoa 
In addition to being covered with thick jungle, these hills are 
for the most part composed, in the neighbourhood of the 
owedtiea of W rivers, of shaly soil which is continually 
slipping, thus ccnsiderably increasing 
the difiScukies of road making. 


The system d cultivation is that known as jkumtug 
. ...... A patch of jangle is cut down, allowed to 

dry, and then burnt The surface of 
the ground is tbei. lightly scratched and the seed sown. 
After three years, owing partly to the inpoveiishment of 
tte^ and partly to roe growth of weeds, the patch is 
abandoned and allowed to recover, while a fresh patch is 
treated in the same wav. 1 %e original piece of ground may 
not agiun come under cultivation for to or I5ye8rs,1>ut,netf the 
larger villages, the rotation ts much qatc|cer, as the available 
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land can only just support the population. The junde grows 
up rapidly on the abandoned patch in an impenetrable tangle 
forming an even greater obstacle to the movement of troops 
than the original forest itself. 

Rivtrs. 

The chief rivers of the Abor country are 

I. The Dihang . — This breaks thro jgh the great snow 
range close to Lat. 39*39', Long. 95*, and ir the same 
river as the Tsang-po of Tibet Prom here to Jido it 
is said to flow through a precipitous and impassable gorge. 
At Jido the valley is said to become wide and open. 
From below this point to Puging it is narrow and precipitous. 
From Puging to Dosing it opens out and is more thickly 
populated, all the lower slopes of the hills being covered with 
old and new cultivation. From Dosing to Kebang it is more 
contracted though still cultivated on the spurs, but from here 
to Pasighat where the river debouches into the plains, the 
valley is contracted and covered almost everywhere with pri* 
mary forest to the water’s edge. 

3 . The SigOH (or Sira Pateng ).^ — This joins the Dihang 
from the west below Singging. Little is known of it except 
that, at its mouth, it flows through a narrow and apparently 
uninhabited valley. 

3. The Shimang.-^This rises near Moling peak and flows 
entirely through Minyong country ; for the first ten miles of 
its course it drains narrow valley, which, however, widens 
out,, is much cultivated and traversed by good paths. 
The easiest route to the Bori country is through this valley. 
At Dosing village, near its mouth, the Shimang is 60 to 70 
yards wide in the cold season and unfordable. At Yibuk 
village the river is 30 to 40 yards wide, very rapid and 
fordable in a few places. 

4. The Siyom.—lhie is the largest of the known tribu* 
taries and rises about Lat. 39" Long. 94", joining the 
Dihang noar Yekshing village. The valley is inhabited by 
Bori, Minyong and various Gahmg tribes. At the confluence 
of the Puitgong stream, the river is about 100 yards wide 
and from 15 to ao feet deep with a three mile current and 
is said to be . easily navigable from this point down to the 
Dihang by Abor rafts. 
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5. Tk 0 KsMM^This joins the Dihaog from the north. 
It is rapid and unfordabie. At its confluence with the 
Dihang it is about 8o yards wide. It flows from north to 
south through a valley inhabited by the Fanggi on the west 
and the Paaam on the east and north. The valley is, with 
the exception of the narrow gorge between Dukku village and 
the Siyat stream, wide and open, more especially round Damro 
and to the north. The easiest route into the Yamne valley 
is probably over the outer range from the direction of Membu, 
and this valley affords the shortest route into the Dihang 
valley north of Geku. 


Tribes. 

The term Ahor is a purely Assamese word, meaning 
savage, and could be applied, therefore, with equal truth to 
all the tribes inhabiting the remoter hills of the north-east 
frontier. It came to be applied, however, in a special sense to the 
inhabitants of the Dihang valley, who were formerly supposed 
to belong to a single tribe divided up into various subsections 
such as the Pasi, Minyong,etc. 

Although this conception of a single tribe was no doubt 
ethnologically correct, pract'cally it conveyed quite a wrong 
impression and led in the past to a con- 

n tjn ea. siderable amount of confusion. In the case 
of an outrage, for instance, it was never properly known whether 
.the whole group or merely a certain section were involved. 
Dealings with the tribes would have been facilitated bad the 
Abort been regarded as a group of separate tribes and had the 
fact been rediMd that, although ^ they are doubtless closely 
rdsted, connection between them is very loose, and thi^ are, 
therefore, sddom capable of combination mid often dMply 
suspicious of each other. Even this subdivision into tribes is 
hardly appropriate, for in many cases the tie of the village to 
the tribe is very slight, «nd villages act independently of each 
other in accoraance with the ruungs of their village councils. 
This is largely accounted for by the remoteness of the villages 
from each other, winch is again due to ihejhum system of cul- 
tivation, which necessitates the allocation of a very large area 
for the support of any one village. 

The lack of knowledge of these facts prevkws to the expe- 
dition greatly increased the difficulties sm militated against 
the collection of information. 
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Trih$t an the ttft ImI ^ th$ Dikmg* 

The chief tribes are as foHows. (LimiU an rtarked on the 
map.) 

Padam~-a. large tribe having their headquarters at Daauo 
in the Yamne valley. They inhabit the left bank of the Yanine 
and extend thence eastwards along the foothills to the Dibaiig. 
They are probably the most warlike of the tribes, and ate, as a 
rule, the tallest and strongest men. It was aninst them 
that the expedition of 1894 was 'undertoken. Their chief 
villages are Damro, Sibbuk and Dukku in the Yamne valley 
and Membu, Silluk, Dambuk, Bomjur and Yebuk south of 
the outer range. Their fighting strength is about 3,500 meOj 
including the Milang, Pasi and Aieng groop, but not the Pam 
villages round Pasighat. 

inhabit the foothills and the plains where the 
Dihang leaves the hills. Thev are a siwsection (d, and 
dependent on, the Padam. Their grotq> of villages consbts 
of Knmku, Kuglek and Padu. 

Milang-— ». small tribe north of the Padam (on whom they 
are dependent) and east of Simong. Thev villages are 
Milang and Modi. 

Panggi—axt a small tribe^ inhabiting the right bank of 
the Yamne and extending into the Dihang vmley at G^o. 
They arr shut in on all sides by stronger tribes and have 
little r’.. ..ce of trading. They are consequently miserably 
poor and have a bad reputation as cattle thieves. Some of 
the Minyong villages have a large Panggi elemmt in them. 
The..' chief villages are Geku (their capitaliTPong^ng. Shorns* 
ing (or Kemsing), Jaru and Sibbum. They can muster some 
1,500 fighting men. 

Komkar—n small tribe north of Panggi and west of 
Milang. Thev are an off'shoot of the Padam. They appear 
to keep aloof nrom intertribal quarrels and have a great repu- 
tation for sorcery. They have only one village, after wmeh 
they aie called, and could muster aoo fighting men. 

Simong— ‘di tribe closely related to the Panggi and onfy 
separated from it by their geographical situatiop. AB the 
villages on the left bank of the Dihaim north of Simoqg 
village belong to this section. The chief villages are Simong, 
Gette, Puging and Rikor. They could probaUy muster e,ooo 
fighting men. 


OSsGSU 
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TrUet M tk$ right hank tf the Dihang. 

oridnatly inhaUted the Yamne valley, from which 
they migrated, and are now established iathe foothills and at 
the edge 4 f the plains on the right bank of the Dihang where 
it enters the plains. Their villages are Gina, Tigra, Balek, 
Roying, Romkang and Mongku. They could probably muster 
some 300 6ghting men. 

the most powerful tribe of the eastern section 
of the Abors. They live on both sides of the Dihang, the 
Si]rom and the Shimane valleys. They have 55 villages and 
it is^ estimat^ that they could, if they combined, put 5,000 
fi|;htinejnen into the field. They appear to be at enmity 
with ml or nearly all their nmghbours. Their chief villages 
are Riga, Riu and Komsing to the north, and Kebang to the 
^th, but the latter has now lost a great many of its fight* 
ing men and nearly all its reputation. 

Galong—ZK apparently a collection of tribes inhabiting 
the countrjr between the western limits of the Minyong and 
the Subansiri river. Certain of these tribes, whose names 
were unknown before the expedition, have been visited, but 
dur knowledge of them is still very incomplete. 

Bomo-^anbo — inhabit the valley of the Dihang in the 
n^hbournood of the mouth of the Sigon river. They are 
smd to be peaceful and more given to trading than fighting, 
but they have never been visited and very Tittle is known of 

them. 

Asrf—north of the Minyong and west of Bomo*Janbo. 
Ljttle is known of them. 

only vague information is available of this tribe. 
They are said to inhabit the mountainous and snowy country 
near the sources of the Siyom and Sigon rivers. The Abors 
say that they are cannibals and trade salt in return for dead 
bodies. 

Mania— a tribe living in the Dihang valley to the far 
north and apparently emigrants from the Tibetan side of the 
mmm range, but thqr do not appear to be true Tibetans nor 
under Tibetan rule. 

Climate. 

The dimate is remarkable for its heavy rainfdl^ which is, 
perhaps, the greatest of any country in the British Empire. 
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The year may be divided into tvo seasons, the nms, fren 
May to October, and the cold weather from November to 
Bftttwtwi (orMiii April. The driest season is during Nov- 
ttry opentiea*. ember and December and these two months 

are the most suitable for survey operations, but even at this 
time rain falls every few days. After the end of December 
the weather gets steadily worse and, as the spring advances, 
interferes more and more with survey and military operations. 
The haze becomes especially bad from March onwards, and 
in 191 IMS it was no uncommon experience for a survey party 
to remain three weeks on the top ot a hill before observations 
could be taken. 


Health. 

Considering the amount of rainfall, however, the Dihang 
valley is extraordinarily healthy, and during the expedi- 
tion the health of the troops remained wonderfully good in 
spite of continuous soaking. On the other hand the lower 
part of the foothills and the flat country on the north bank of 
the Brahmaputra are unhealthy at all seasons of the year. 




CHAPTER III. 

Narrative op the murder op Mr. Williamson and 
Dr; Gregorson, and events previous to the 

EXPEDITION. 

During the expedition fresh lieht was cast on the proceed* 
ings of Mr. Williamson’s party prior to the massacre and it 
will not be out of place to give a short account of this 
affair here. 


The party consisted of Mr. Noel Williamson, Assistant 
Conititutioo of th# Political OfficcA at Sadiya, Dr. J. D. 
party- Gregorson, a doctor with a large 

practice on the tea gardens round Tinsukia in the 
Lakhimpur district and much interested in the 

frontier tribes, their three servants, two orderlies, ten Miris, 

and 34 Gurkhali coolies. Assembling at Pasighat, they 
started thence on March the i8th and reached Rotung on the 
Objecu of the 2oth, The object of the journey was to 

iowney. ascertain, if possible, the extent of Tibetan 

influence in the Abor country, and was to extend over a 
period of about six weeks. At Rotung some rations and a 
case of liquor were found to have been stolen by the Abor 
coolies who supplemented the Gurkhalis, and Mr. Williamson 
told the villagers that he would require satisfaction on his 
return journey. This stems to have been the cause of some 
anxiety in Rotung, and the advisibility of murdering Mr. 

Abors discus, advis- Williamson was discussed in the village 
ability of murdering tbe council that night. The matter was reported 
to Mr. VV illiamson, but he, knowing that the 
Abor is stronger in council than in action, considered that no- 
thing serious was intended and next day continued bis journey. 


Carefully avoiding the territory- and village of Kebang, 
which was not only of doubtful friendliness, but infected wiHi 
small pox, the party crossed the river and marched up the 
left bank to a point below Pang*! village, where a camp was 
made and the return of the coolies, who had been sent back 
to bring up the remaining stores, was awaited. On the sSth 
one cf the Miris, by name Manpur, was sent back with 
three sick coolies and some letters. In Rotung, Manpur 
boasted that the letters contained orders to send up sepoys 

Al.« ol Ab««. “»■ 5 . ®; 

coune, was quite untrue, but, comuig as it 
did on the top of thdr previous alarm, so excited the Retail 
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men that) on the following day, they followed the four men, and, 

*’f •‘!"g ‘heir evening 

meal fell upon and killed them all. 


'I he murderers at onee returned and, strengthened in 
numbers, hurried on to Kebang, picking up on the way the 
men of the small village of Babuk. By this time they 
numbered close on a hundred men. They crossed the 
Dihang, and, finding in the Pang-i camp only Dr. Gregorson, 
the Miri interpreter and three or four sick coolies, killed them 
Dr. CregiiHoii mur- all OH the Spot. Dr. Gregofson, who was 
**"•**• resting in his tent, was instantly cut down. 

This occurred at about i P.M. on 30th March. That same 
morning . Mr. Williamson and the rest of the party had 
marched on to a camp on a large stream, the Ribung, which 
flows past the foot of the bill on which Komsing stands. 
Theye were still a few Abor coolies in his camp and news 
reached these of what had happened down stream. This 
news was deliberately withheld from Mr. Williamson. The 
following morning the party moved up and encamped in the 
village. At about 10 a..m., while the coolies were cooking 
their food, Mr. Williamson started foi the village to visit the 
gam^ Lomben, who had come up with him on the previous 
day. Three men went with him on the pretext of showing 
Mr.WiiUanioo mur- him the house. Taking him into a side 
street they suddenly set upon him and cut 

him down. 


The rest of the Abors who had crossed from Rotung and 
. Kebang attacked the coolies at the same 

g o •unriTcrs. Only five or six were killed in the 

village, the remainder reaching the river bank in small parties. 
There, after exhausting the little ammunition in the possession 
of the few men tvith guns, they were all killed, with the excep- 
tion of five coolies who managed, after great hardjhipS| to 
make their way to the plains, A servant of Mr. Williamson, 
who reached the Panggi village of Pongging, was well received 
and afterwards was allowed to join the expedition at Ranging. 
The principal Miri interpreter who swam the river was ^en 
by Babuk men to their village and killed. 


Three of the survivors reached the Pasi-Abor villages where 
R«ceipi of tbo am the Dihang enters the dains and were there 
laDibrofarh. received. The rasis sent in news 


of the massacre to Sadi>a, whence it was forwarded^ to Dib- 
ragarh and was • received by the Deputy Commissioner and 
Political OflFcer at 9 a.m. on April the 5th. 

m 
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There are certain points in connection with the murder 
which are worth noting, as they have a certain bearing on the 
military and political action during the subsequent expedition. 
In the first place, there is little doubt that the villages of 
VtiUi^M impiicAted Kebang and Kotung held the prime in* 
In the crime. sfigators of the iiiurder, while the inhabit- 

ants of Babuk, Sissin and Pang-i had accounted for 
some of the fugitives. It seems unlikel> that the people of 
Komsing were urivy to it, for their women and children were 
in the village when the murder took place. When an affair 
of this kind is contemplated, the Abors always remove these, 
and from other evidence it appears that the villagers of 
Komsing were taken quite by surprise. A village must, how- 
ever,, be he'd to a certain extent responsible for events which 
take place within its precincts. 

It is certain, or almost so, that men of Ycbuk village 
incited those of Rotung to the murder, pointing out that if 
they did not kill the sahibs^ their village would be burnt, as 
Yebuk had been on a previous occasion. Again, two of the 
men who took prominent parts in the actual murder hailed 
from the villages of Yagrung and Bosing. Yebuk, Yagrung 
and Bosing are all within British territory. 

When the news of the murder was received at Dibrugarh, 
Despaceh of Miliury s party of militarv police at once set out 
for Pasighat which, by dint of working 
night and day, was reached within loo hours after leaving 
Dibrugarh. Owing to the proximity of the rainy season Gov- 
ernment did not consider it advisable for an advance to be 
made at once and a post was therefore established at Balek, 
while it was decided to send up an expedition at the begin* 
ning of the cold weather. 


Aititado of tbo tribe*. 


In the meantime satisfactory relations were established 
with the Pasi villages in the neighbourhood; 
and communication was established with 
the Aieng, a ^mall section of the Padam who inhabit the foot- 
hills on the opposite bank of the Dihang. No communica- 
tion could be entered into with the hostile tribes as no one 
could be found who would venture into their country ; mes- 
stfes were, however, received from them, showing that, not 
only had they no wish to make any leparation ror their act, 
but indicating the assumption on their part of the most defiant 
attitude. 


Uttar para Ualkriahr.a Public Library 
Accu. Dai#wJ!2i^‘ 
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During April the paths towards Rcnging and oyer Bapu 
r.i.t.t«Hiitckiiii rt. reconnoitred and, during May, 

conn^irM the K«btD( Captain Hutchins performed a remarkable 
reconnaissance up the path from Ledum 
towards Kebang, getting within a day s march of Kebang itself. 
The effect of this reconnaissance was excellent from the poli- 
tical point of view, more especially as the history of our previous 
enterprises in these hills had been practically one long record of 
ignominious failures. It shewed an enterprise and a mobility on 
our part for which the Abors were quite unprepared, and had 
the effect of keeping quiet the whole country side through a 
period of great anxiety ; for the hills overlooking the plains 
are full ofc Minyong colonies who might be expected at any 
moment to raid the British villages on the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Objects of the expedition and plan ob campaign. 

From the chapter dealing with our frontier policy it will be 
seen that the Abor expedition, far from bein|; an isolated 
expedition against a frontier tribe and possessing merely a 
local significance, was, in reality, an act of Imperial policy 
owing its importance to the necessity for fixing a definite 
and sound strategical boundary between ourselves and China. 

The objects of the expedition as officially laid down, were 

Objtetf of expodt- aS foIloWS 
ttea. 

(i) To exact severe punishment and reparation for the 
murder of Mr. Williamson and Dr. Gre^orson and 
their party, and, b^ establishing our military su* 
periorUy in the estimation of the tribes, to endeavour 
to compel the Minyongs to surrender the chief 
instigators and perpi^rators of the massacre. 

(s) To visit as many as possible of the Minyong villages 
and to make the tribe clearly understana that, for 
the future, they would be under our control, which, 
subject to good behaviour on their part, would, for 
the present, be of a loose political nature. 

(3) To insit the Padam village Damro, which the ex* 

pedition of 1893*94 had failed to reach. Provided 
that the Padam behaved themselves, it was decid> 
ed that the visit to their country would not be of 
a punitive nature. 

(4) If, during the expedition, Chinese officials should 

be met, endeavour should be made to maintain 
amicable relations. If, however, such officials or 
troops be met within territory on this side oi the 
recognised Tibetan'Cbinsse linuts they should be 
invited to withdraw and, if necessary, compelled 
to>do so. 

(5) To explore and survey as much of the country aa 

possible, visiting, if practicable, the Pemakoi hlla 
and incidentally settling the question of the iden- 
tity of the Tsaag'po and Brahmaputra rivers. 

(Q To submit proposals for a suitable frontier line 
between India and Tib^ e b • e ^ 
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down, however, that no proposal should be settled 
on the ground without the orders of the Govern* 
ment of India except in cases where the recognised 
limits of Tibetan-Chinese territoiy were found to 
conform approximately to the line indicated in 
the instructions and to follow such prominently 
marked physical features as are essential for a 
satisfactory strategic and welUdefined boundary 
line. 


In considering the strategy of the campaign it must be 
B, .. rememberea that nearly all the previously 

mentioned geographical facts were un* 
known that our only knowledge of the country was obtained 
through the Yamne expedition in 1894, Mr. Williamson’s 
hrst ]Oumey to Kebang, and the reconnaissances of the 


military police, including that of Captain Hutchins up the 
Ledum— ‘Misshing — Kebang road after the former officer’s 
murder. All the rest of our information was based purely on 
the unreliable evidence of the Abors themselves. 


It was known for certain, however, that the nature of the 
country and climate combined in making the conduct of 
military operations a matter of the greatest difficulty and it 
appeared probable that any sort of combination by widely 
separated forces would be impossible. 

Two plans suggested themselves— 

( 1 ) a simultaneous advance on several lines, 

(a) the advance of a angle main column operating 
successively in di0erent directions. 


The adopUon of the first method appeared to offer the 
following advantages 

(a) the resistance of the tribes along any one line 
would be lessened, for they would have to hold 
several positions instead of being at liberty to 
comUne at one point or on one line, 

(f) a larger area would be traversed by our troops m 
a shorter time, 

(s) more informatioa of the country would be obtained, 

(d) the moral effect of travening the whole r^ion at 
one time would be considerable. 
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On the other hand this method had the following £sad* 
vantages 

{a) the very fact that it would lessen the resistance 
on any one line would militate against theattmn* 
ment of the primary object of the campaign, 
i.e., to inflict as heavy a loss as possible on the 
enemy in actual combat, 

(b) it was more likely to drive the enemy into adopting 

guerilla tactics where the advantage would lie 
with him, 

(c) the supply arrangements on several lines would 

be more difficult, 

(d) the expense of the expedition would rise out 

of all proportion to its importance, for the 
nature of the country, precluding all possibility 
of mutual support between .columns, would 
necessitate a strength for each individual 
column not greatly inferior to that required for 
a single one, 

(s) accurate co*operation between the columns would 

be impossible, as the country does not Imd 
itself to visual signalling, owing to the thick 
forests and the prevalence of fogs. 

The second method, that of an advance by a single main 
column, offered the following advantages 

(0) there would be more chance of bringing the tribes* 

men to battle, 

(1) it would be less expensive and more in keeping 

with the snjall importance of the tribe, 

(e) supply and transport difficulties would be minim* 

ised, 

(d) once the main opposition had been broken it would 
be possible to divide up the column into smaller 
units and thoroughly scour the country, 

(t) one main line of communication would be more 

easily guarded, for the reserves at the base 
could easily move up to meet any attempt 
against it.* 

•• * I*'* I" 'ccordsM* wlib Atw tactics t« hash bach aaS a t laab |#Ma 

ilMf of ccKmooteatioii. 


Mtht 




It was decided, therefore, lo adopt the method of a single 
A liDgir main coittoio main column during the first advancc> 

to be employed. 

It now became necessory lo rlioose the best line of ad- 
Line of ed?ance. vance for this column. The primary objcc- 
KeiMDs; the primary tive of tlic cxpcdi^on was the village of 
objewtivc. Kebang. This village was not only chiefly 

responsible for Mr. Wifliamson's murder, but, on account of 
its reputation for truculence and fighting power, appeared to 
dominate the whole of the aMinyong tribe. 

Routes to Keban^. Xo Kcbang there were two routes:— 

(1) up the valley of the Dihang, 

(2) via Ledum and Misshing by the route which 

Captain Hutchins had followed in his reconnais- 
sance in the previous May. 

The advantages of the Dihang route were that 

(a) it was better known and had always been con- 
sidered to be the main route to Kebang, 

(^) its use would have a good effect in keeping quiet 
the tribes on the far bank of the river, . 

{c) boat transport would be made available as far as 
Pasighat, but tliis would probably have been 
more than compensated for by the greater 
directness of the other route. 

It had the disadvantages that 

(a) it led through a very involved and difficult 
country. This was well known to the Abors 
who left it unblocked and doubtless trusted for 
our defeat to the difficulties of the road and the 
strength of the positions commanding it, which 
they were able to choose, 

(i) tollowing the long sweep of the Dihang, it was 
considerably longer, 

(<:) owing to ^he deep, shut-in nature of the valleyi 
reconnaissance would be rendered very difficult. 

The advantages of the second route were that 

(a) by avoiding the long sweep of the Dihang and the 
very difficult and involved country between 
Pasighat and Rotungi it was more direct, 



{b) the force xrould have been on interior lines and 
able to strike at a greater number of Minyong 
villages, 

(e) a force moving in this direction would have been 
able to advance against Rotung and Kalek 
from a more favourable direction. It might, 
moreover, have been possible to utilise one 
column to operate directly against them while 
another cut theif communications with Kebang 
and the north, 

(i/) reconnaissance would have been much easier, as 
the force would have been on higher ground 
and less shut in, 

(e) the road would have been easier to align, for the 
unclerfeatures, which are such an obstacle to 
any advance near the river, would have been 
avoided, 

(/) the police post at Balek, being quite sufTicicnt to 
guard the passes leading out of the hills at that 
place and at Pasighat, the -necessity for a 
second column at the beginning of the 
operations would have been obviated, 

(g) it was altogether an easier route Tliis is con- 
clusively shown by the fact that the Abors 
blocked it carefully, while they left the Dihang 
route open} hoping to induce us to follow the 
latter. 


It possessed the disadvantages that:— 

(fl) the Abors might find themselves outflanked by the 
force and take to the jungle without making 
organised resistance, 

(i) it would have made the organisation of the Damro 
column more difficjlt. 


(r) it had not been actually followed as far as Kebang, 
though Captain Hutchins had reached a point 
within a long march of that place. 

The advantages of the Dihang route however, appeared 
... 4 to outweigh the disadvantages and this 
I tog rout u ope . YouXe was accordingly adopted, while, in 
order prevent raids into the plains and overawe the 
villages in that direction, arrangements were made to send a 
subsidiary column to Ledum and Misshing. 




CHAPTER V 


Choicb of Base and preparations. 


The base for operations in the Abor country must, of neces* 
&ity, be on the Brahmaputra river. 
** * ** This river affords the most direct 

and most economical line of supply 
from the large centres of India and the stations whence the 
majority of troops had to be despatched.^ P is navigable 
throughout the year by the largest class of river steamers as 
far as Uibrugarh. In the flood season these can also ply 
to Saikhowa Ghat. The smaller class of steamers can 
surmount the rapids at the pebble bed just above Poba in the 
dry season only. The Dihang is navigable, by country boats 
only, as far as Pasighat during the dry season, but when the 
river is full, these can be taken, not without difficulty, over the 
• Pakpuit rapids to Janakmukh. The 

i. eh,o«.g * Considera- 

tion, therefore, in choosing a base 


were that 

(i) it should be situated on the right bank of the Brah- 
maputra at a convenient point for the two routes 
leading into the Abor country, by Ledum and 
Pasighat, and for the boat convoy to Janakmukh, 
(s) steamers should be able to ply to it throughout the 


year, 

(3) th., anchorage should be good, 

(4> landing facilities should exist, 

(5) in order that the camp might be out of reach of 

floods, the bank should be elevated and dry, 

(6) there should be level and ample space for troops and 

stores. 


Saikhowa Ghat, the northern terminus of the Dibrugarh* 
_ „ ^ Sadiya section of the Assam railway was 

Sai ow» suitable. It was cn the wrong bank of 

the river, a mile short of which the railway terminated. It is 
true that country boats could have plied from there to Pasighat, 
but there would have b^ a largely increased handling of 
stores, and moreover the line of rulway, although more rapid, 
was nut so direct nor so econcmical a line of supply as the 
Brahmaputra river. 





Pobamukh, at the mouth of the Poba river, offered certain 
advantages. Large steamers could reach 
o amu . throughout the year, there was a good 

landing place, it avoided the difficult rapid below Kobo and 
there was a suitable site for a base camp. The distance to 
Pasigliat was, however, unduly long and would have required 
one more day's march ; the boat convoy also would have taken 
an extra day’s journey and would have had to negotiate the 
very difficult rapid over the pebble reach ; while, to reach 
Ledum, a long detour would have had to be made at the 
begii;nir:;r of the yr ar to avoid the flooded tributaries of the 
Poba river. Thus, although the actual distance from Poba 
was shorter than from Kobo, the route which would have to 
be traversed by a force was Ion er. 

rCobu, a point some six miles above the junction of the 
Poba river with the Brahmaputra, was well situated for both 
lilies of advance ; large steamers could reach it during the 
early part of the season, and smaller ones throughout the year ; 
while it afforded a convenient starting point for the boat 

- , . .... convoy and a suitable site for a base camp. 

bor these reasons it was decided to locate 
the base there and landing stages, godowns and a small 
defensive post were constructed, while a rough road was 
made to Pasighat. This was greatly improved by the force 
on'iis first advance. Owing to the rapids at the pebble beach 
between Poba and Kobo, the larger steamers were unable to 
reach the latter place during the dry season, but had to 
unload at Poba and tl'c men and stores were brought up by 
a road constructed by the force previous to its advance. 

On the 2 1 St August the scheme o? operations was received 
by the Assistant Director, Supply and 
Transport, and the collection ana pur- 
chase of stores and the other necessary 
details of supply ^^ere at once put in hand. Calcutta, with 
its large markets and wholesale firms, is eminently suitable 
lur lueciing the requirements of expeditions, and thence 
.he bulk of supplies, not available locally, was • obtained. 
All supplies and tquipment from there were conveyed to the 
base by the steamers carrying troops and no extra expense 
accrued on this account. 

I or op.rialloi.:; in an unknown country like Aborland, 
consisting cf dense tropical forests, where no roads exist and 
where the rainfall is continuous, special precautions must 
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taken with supplies, and particular arrangements have to be 

means of conveyance being by earner* 
rations and other loads had been fixed at an all round weight 
of 6o lbs. gross. Our mobilisation equipment is generally 
constructed on the assumption that mule, camel, or cart 
transport wilt be used in the field, and is packed, as a 
rule, in loads of one maund (8o lbs.). These had, 
therefore, to be altered and fresh ones made up for the 
expedition. The usual gunny bags of India are designM to hold 
one or two maunds, hence stores in these had to be repacked, 
w.i«.pr,.tb.n. while a special water-prwfb^ wm adopt- 
ed after careful expenment and proved 
admirably suited to the needs of the expedition. Kegs of 
rum, limejuice and vinegar had, in a like manner, to be con- 
structed of special sizes. Much delay and inconvenience 
was caused in this respect by the fact that the official weight 
of a cooly load was altered several times previous to the 
expedition. The contracts had to be altered accordingly, 
but, fortunately, in spite of this delay, everything was ready in 
time. 


Ammunition was put up into special boxes containing 480 
. ... . rounds, but some mistake seems to 

have occurred in this case, for these 
boxes only weighed 43I instead of 60 lbs. and hence, to avoid 
waste in carriage, to each load of ammunition, a man's kit had 
to be added which was an additional cause of delay and 
inconvenience. 


Owing to the tardy appointment of the Assistant Director 
of Supply and Transport and the consequent delay in the 
placing of contracts, prices rose considerably in the local 
supply markets, and it was only with great difficulty that 
reasonable rates were obtained. A great saving was, however, 
effected by arranging for the carrier corps marching down from 
the Naga hills to bring as much rice as possible with them, and 
thus the fictitious prices put upon this commodity by the 
local contractors was avoided. 

Unluckily, the flat in which the stores were being carried 
to Kobo buckled. Fortunately another was available at 
Dibrugarh and, by dint of hard labour, the stores were tran- 
shipped to it within 24 hours. 1 he stores began to arrive at 
the base on the 16th September and, by the loth October, 
the force was assembled at Kobo ready to move* 
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The force consisted of sand Pioneers, l•8thGul1(ha Rifles, 
a wing, I 'Snd Gurkha Rifles, No. i Company, 1st Sappers 
cwiiiMi.. .(iw andMinersand 40o rifles Military Police, 
font. a total ^ strength of about a, coo rifles ; 

in addition to this; a wing of the i-and 
Gurkhas was mobiliwd as a reserve at Dehra Dun, and, when 
the lines of communication became long and caused a severe 
drain on the striking force, was 'sent to Kobo. At the 


beginning of the expedition the transport of the force consisted 
of 5 Corps of Naga carriers, in all 3,000 men. 


The troops, with the exception of the 8th Gurkhas, who 
iwt came from Shillong vid Gauhatti, were 

fooft. brought all the way from Calcutta by boat. 
They suffered somewhat from overcrowding and in many 
cases only a limited number of the men were able to lie down 
at one time. 


On the 8th, October, the weather broke and very heavy 
rain came on. The river began to rise steadily and it was 
obvious that no advance could be made until the weather 
improved, for the country inland was impassable and the camp* 
ing ground at Pasighat, where it was proposed to establish the 
advanced base, was reported to be under water. On the 13th 
the Brahmaputra had risen 17 feet and its width at Kobo 
exceeded miles. Eventually the river began to drop on 
the 14th October and the outlook became more hopeful. 

During this period, however, the force had not been idle. 
A road was constructed to Pobamukh, another as far as the 
Kemi river in the direction of Ledum, while the men not 
employed on these were kept busy strengthening the defences 
of the ■ base camp, and tn parades for the instruction of 
the Naga coolies. These were very necessary, for the 
difficulties inherent to the advance of a long column in single 
file through dense jungle, when sudden attack is to be 
expected, are very great. The system adopted and adhered 
to, as far as possible, throughout this expedition was as 
.. .. . . , . , follows. The carriers were divided up 
teggige."' into groups of six. In front of and behind 
each of these groups was interposed a 
rifleman, so that each group of six carriers had two riflemen 
to protect it. After six of these groups followed a formed 
party of six riflemen under a non •commissioned officer. 

The great defect of this system was that it broke up 
tactical units, the numbers being 'adhered to irrespective of 
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whether the mon belonged to one section or not. It would 
have been better to have modified it so that two men per 
section would have been dropped until about six men 
remained, and then to have put in the residue under the 
section commander This would have maintained the tactical 
unit of the section intact, and men would have been always 
under their own non-commissioned officer, which would have 
more than compensated (or the few extra men made necessary 
by odd numbers. 




CHAPTER VI. 

Fiust phase of the operations. 

Mtlitary. 

As we have alrea«iy seen, the /general pl in of op: rations 
was for the in^in body to move up the Dihan'^ rid I\isi h it, 
while a second and smaller column operated in the direction 
of Ledum and Misshin". Befor e the lattj r conld move it was 
necessary lo cut at least a part ol the road and to locate 
Oyang, the first villag*- on the way to Ledum. The ficl that 
ihe position of Oyang was marked .iome four miles out ot 
the map gives a good idea of the lack Of knowledge 
^JM%ountry which prevailed at this time ; it is only a few 
from the ruer and is well within British territory. 

On the i6th October a reconnaissance was pushed out to 
R.eonMimnc. »o locatc this village. A bridge over tho Ivenn 
locattOyang. river had been ccnstniclcd Oil the lotli, but, 

in the meantime, had been washed away by the heavy rains 
which caused this river to rise nine feet. The party, under- 
Major Lindsay, 2nd Gurkhas, camped on the river and .iucceed* 
ed in locating the village on the I7ih, a matter of some dilTi- 
culty owing to the thickness of the jungle, ..hicli limited the 
view to a few yards, and the flooded stile of the country 
which was in places waist deep. 

Oyang having been located, it was now possible for the 
March of Ledam Lcdum colump. to advaiico, and a move 
Coiann. ivas made on the 20th. The colum.n con- 

sisted of headquarters, 2nd Gurkhas, two companies, Lakhim- 
pur Military Police, and two 7 pr. guns, under Colonel Fisher, 
i-2nd Gurkha Rifles. 

Main Column. 

The main body, under General Bower, was then free to 
advance, and the march towards Pasigh.it 
March of Maui o'p commenced o!i Ihe sbiid. The allowance 
of baggage for both these columns was 10 lbs. per nian and 
60 ibs. per British ofliccr. 

Owing to transport diirieuUics the advance of the main- 
body was made in two columns, one following the other 
at a distance of a day’s march. On tl'.c ? 6 lh the force 
concentrated at Pasighat without incident. The march was 
Method of oor.durfi«T in file aiid, being conducted on principi. s 
march. whicll WCfC SUCCcSSfulIy followed llnoiigil- 

oul. it lu.iy be of interest to deicribu the iiielliod adopted. 
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The advanced guard left camp very slowly and, as soon as it 
had given room for the whole force to clear camp, halted 
for a quarter of an hour to allow the rear guard to close up. 
When the latter arrived in position it gave a whistle signal 
which was repeated until it reached the advanced guard, 
which again moved forward. Alter every hour a similar halt 
was made to counteract, as far as possible, the tendency of 
the long column to open out unduly, and to make the pace 
easier for the long line of carriers. 

On arrival at the end of a day's march it was impossible, 
I’roeedari on aRini owing to the density of the jungle, to 
'-"'I'- demarcate the camp or align the perimeter, 

so the following procedure uas adopted. To enable the various 
units to recognise the location of their camp, a standard plan 
was drawn up and adhered to whenever possible. On arrival 
at the camping ground the centre of the camp was marked by 
the flag of the General Offleer Commanding and the directions 
of the cross roads were aligned either by flags or on trees. As 
the carriers arrived in camp their loads were dumped as nearly 
as possible on the site of the camp of their respective units 
and they and the men were at once set to clear from the centre 
outwards. As the ground was cleared it became possible to 
select the line for the perimeter. This was genermly formed 
of the jungle which had been cleared off the rite. 

At Pasighat it was found that the river was still high and 
that a stretch of gravel, on which it had been proposed to 
camp, was cut off from the mainland by an unfordable 
channel. A camping ground had, therefore, to be cut out of 
the heavy jungle on the river bank. 

Pasighat, being the limit of navigation by country boats, 

. „ was selected as the advanced base. The 

vine M«. convoy arrived the day after the 

force. It was afterwards found convenient to shift the advanced 
base to Janakmukh, although the boat convoy could only 
reach thu place during a short period, and, for the greater part 
of the expedition, had to be unloaded at Pasighat, whence the 
stores were brought up by mules or carriers. 

At Pasighat the Pasi Abors came in and swore and oath 
of loyalty on a mithun*, which they brought with them for 

* The mifhmn it a doinettic»ted form of the wild fa?eal (Am /oMo/fa) which It kept 
by the majorlt j of t^e hill tribet in thit region. No oto It mado of it for MiUdag 
purpotet. but the fleth ii highly eateomed and It deeoartd la largo qoanlltlot at loattf 
and on oceotioiit of gtacral reic ! wing. It appeart alto to bo rogicded with aoini-folifiM 
teatcatloBi 
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that purpose. They pointed out that, far from being unfriend- 
ly to us, they had not joined the Padam in 1894 nor the 
Kebang men this year, but that they had assisted and fed the 
fugitives of Mr. Williamson’s party. They reported that the 
Panggi Abors would make common cause with Kebang. but 
that Riu and Komsing were likely to be friendly to us. They 
were told that, as long as they remained actively friendly, they 
had nothing to fear, and from our friendship alone had they 
everything to gain. 

While the force was encamped here, news was received 
Pint contict with that the Ledum column had got into touch 
with hostile Abors near Misshing. Ledum 
was deserted, but the Gams or head men had subsequently 
come in. This was obviously part of their policy of not com- 
mitting themselves to either side until they saw which was the 
stronger. 

On the 27th October, a reconnaissance was made towards 
janakmakh. Janakmukh and a start was made with 
road-making in that direction. Two days 
later the force advanced, having been reinforced by 5 compan- 
ies of Pioneers. It was hoped that it would be possible to bring 
mules with the force as far as Janakmukh, but the last part 
(rf this march w'as found to be so precipitous that they had to 
be returned to Pasighat, while their loads were afterwards 
brought in by carriers. This camp had to be approached 
down very precipitous ground and the jungle on the camping 
ground was so thick that it was only with difficulty that the 
advanced guard could cut their way into it, but, by dint of 
hard work, they had it more or less clear by the time the 
main body arrived. A curious feature of this camp w'as a 
narrow, precipitous ridge about 30 feet high forming a natural 
rampart protecting the south face of the camp. 'J his had 
room fora small picket on top and, when pantied^ on the outer 
side, offered complete security from an attack on that side, 
while the northern face of the camp was protected by the river. 

About three miles further on could be seen the gently 
sloping ridge on which was situated the cultivation of the village 
of Renging. This was open and covered with fine crops. 
The ground between it and the camp, however, was exceed- 
ingly difficult, being a series of knife-edge ridges, covered 

« ^ tpikei of baoiboo or o!ber haid wooi. Kharpmod to a aoedlo-llko point 

and hardtntd b / Art. Thev wt ioaertod firmly in tha sroaud. Incliaod tow^id* tho 
front, and form an obstaelo 10 the nature of rbraieerfi* /rite. They art qaickly and 
easily made and ars much nand by the tribes on this frontier, their presence bei-iff often 
skillful.jr concealed. * 
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with almost impenetrable juneje, ntul droppinij sheer to the 
river. The Ahor path apparently led along the rocks by the 
water’s edge, but was at present covered by tlie liver, and a 
new path l^ad to be aligned by the Sappers and Miners. By 
the 2nd noveiriber, this had been carried past the worst of 
the gro’ind, and the force was able to ad var.ee and camp 
on the Reng'ngy/l/i/.’is. This camp was known as Ramidum- 
bang. 


uhic' 
utc 1. 


On the 4lh November a reconnaissance was made to the 
Sirpo r'vcr, a distance of about six mi'e;. The path leads np a 
high ridge and thcncc do.vn a steep descc'nt, so precipitous 
Fcittcit ptfi.i lo that in o: e place the Abor path had been 
iiic’i mu!* tian ;.cK carried down by a ladder. I'he top of the 
^ pnss on this section of the route was the 

furthest point lo which triune transport was afterwards regularly 
U5cd. At the iirpo river a c vaple of the enemy’s scouts were 
seen and a new bridge had been constructed over the river. 
The latter circumstance3 pointed to the fact that the enemy’s 
chief deferens were on this route, for the Abor, while he 
blocks ail other tracks, is in the habit of leaving open the path 
up to what he considers his impregnable defences. 


Two days later the force moved lo the Sirpo river and 
occupied a camp cn the high bank overlooking the stream. 
During this advance a village was sighted on a spur above 
the stream. A party was sent out on the 
r.o sivT, November to visit and, if it proved 

hostile, lo burn it. The party climbed the ridge between the 
Sirpo and Ramidumbang, thence, striking south-v^est along the 
ridjiC, crossed the stream and, ascending some 800 feet, reached 
the village. The few inhabitants having fled at the approach 
rc-.tnii.oii of nc .- of the pan y, the village was burnt and a 
large quantity of husked rice and maize 

was destroyed. 

On the 9th, the force marched to the old site of Rang- 
ing village, which was burnt to avoid the chance of infection. 
'1 here was not room for the whole force in one site so a 
second camp had to be cleared for the carriers. In the course 
of this, the remains of (our men, who had been hacked almost 
to piece.**, and some remnant.* of Mr. Williamson’s property 
were discovered. This afterwards turned out to be the scene 
of the murder by Rotung men of the Miri, Manpur* and the 
sick men sent back by Mr. Williair.son on the a8th March. 
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Heavy rain now began to fall continuously. This, turning 
the camping grounds into morasses, caused severe hardship 
to the troops and followers, more particularly to the Naga 
carriers, who, in addition to being inade(|uately clothed, were 
«»vh q ini»fH by the difliculty of keeping their footing under their 
heavy loads on the slippery tracks. 

In spite of the weather every effort was made, by continu* 
oos reconnaissances, to find a suitable line of advance, for 
which reason a considerable delay occurred at this camp. Line 
after line was tried, but each had in turn to be abandoned owing 
to the difficulty of the around. The Abor paths were 
found to be quite usdess as guides to finding a 
suitable alignment for a road, as they went up and 
down the hill at an angle which was far too steep 
for loaded transport. Finally, a suitable line was found in the 
neighbourhood of the ridge, right away from the Abor path. 
On the way back from one of these reconnaissances. Captain 
Hutchinson, Assam Valley Light Horse, was wounded severely 
by an . arrow fired by Abors in ambush, who unfortunately 
escaped. 

The delay was probably caused in some part by the 
employment of too targe a force to carry out the reconnais* 
sances. Had snialler bodies been used they could have 
scoured the country more thoroughly in a much shorter time 
and the best line would undoubtedly have been more quickly 
found. The question of reconnaissance in such country is a 
very difficult one, for strong columns are 
*^”*1 cover very little ground, while 
tiwwuee. small columns are used they are liable to 

to be cut up. On the other hand the success of the Ledum 
column shows to what a distance small columns of one or two 
companies can work with safety, and what success they will 
attain. They can beat up small scouting parties of the enemy 
and, while generally clearing up the situation, discover the 
best line lor road*making. *1 he Ledum column carried out 
this work over a front of 40 miles with inappreciable loss to 
themsdves, quickly obtaining a knowledge of the nature of 
the country and the attitude of the enemy, while tte main 
body had to grope its way blindly and slowly forward It 
niusi not be forgotten, in this connection, that the greater 
part of the staking force consisted of Gurkhas, The latter 
IS to a great extent a savage himself and remarkably well 
able to look after himself in the jungle if he is encouraged to 
use his own initiative, and this mstinct, coupled vAh the 

cesosu 
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fact that he has been trained to think, makes him quite able 
to cope with almost any jungle man. 

, . , The results of a slow advance were two* 

* ****** fold and not altogether to our advantage. 

In the first place the Abors were obliged to 
leave their positions to eet rations, so that alien we finally at- 
tacked them, their stockades, instead of being strongly held 
and offering a stout resistance, were very weakly defended 
by a bandful of men, and the loss inflicted on the enemy was, 
in consequence, slight. Secondly, when active opposition had 
finally broken down, the season was so far advanced that 
very little time was left for carrying out the very important 
exploratioifs to the north. 

While the force was encamped at Renging, the headmen 
of Damro arrived and solemnly protested their innocence of any 
connection with Mr. Williamson's murder. These protestations 
were probably true and they were told that, so long as they 
remained friendly, they had nothing to fear ; that a friendly 
mission was shortly going to proceed to Damro; and that they 
were to see that the roads were open for it These instructions 
they^ proinised to obey, and, on the despatch of the Yamne 
mission, it was found that they had loyally carried out their 
promises. 

On the 19th November, the main column again advanced 
. . ..LI end followed the newly constructed path 
until the Yernu ridge was reached. From 
here the Abor track was followed. On reach- 
ing the Lelek stream two companies were detached to 
chmb the hill in order to outflank the pass on which it was ex- 
pected that a stockade had been constructed. None was 
found, however, and the descent to .he Igar stream was com- 
menced. This was very precipitous and in several places 
rock chutes were found, showing that the enemy were active 
in the neighbourhood. 

At the bottom of the valley near the stream there was a 
limit^ for a camping ground and the force started 
clearing this, in sphe of the fact that the ground was com- 
manded by a precipitous hill on the far, or enemy's bank of the 
stream. 

On his arrival, the Geheial Officer Commanding decided 
to make- a short reconnaissance up the hill on the 
opposite bank of the stream with a view to deciding 
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on the action to be adopted next day. Escorted by half a 
... , , , . company, therefore, he set off up the path. 

Attach 0 fiodtaSe. fcouts Kported a stockade ahead 


Soon the scoots reported a stoci 

as a _ _ 


and suddenly a shot was fired, wounding one of the guides, a 
survivor of Mr. Williamson's partv. Inis was folloirM by a 


survivor of Mr. Williamson's party. This was followM by a 
shower of arroirs, and several stone*chutes were atarted. 
^veral of the leadine men were brushed off the paA by 
stones and it is wonderful that no one was hit by the flights 
of arrows which fell in all directions, one of them actually 
grazing the hand of the General. 

Fire was at once opened on the stockade, reinforcements 
were ordered up from camp by telephone and a party of 
6 men under Lieutenants Buckland and Kennedy and Subadar 
Jaichand Thakur were sent to outflank the enemy's right. 
This party had a steep and perilous climb, in the course of 
which they had to pass betow part of the stockade. Th^ were 
in full view of the enemy and were treated ttf showers of arrows 
and the discharse of several stone*chutes, which fortuna^y 
caused no loss. Eventually the detached bastion on the right of 
the stockade was entered. Here there was some sharp hand to 
hand fighting before the enemy fled, its capture enabling the 


hand fighting before the enemy fled, its capture enabling the 
party to enfilade the main stockade. The Abors, finding them* 
sdves taken in flank, abandoned the position, which was then 
occupied by our trooM. In this action Subadar Jaichand 
Thakur, a/8th Gurkha Rifles, gmtlydistin«ished himself and 
was afterwards awarded the Indian Order or Merit, 3rd class. 

It must be confessed that the discovery of this stockade 
was sometiung of a surprise, although a warning had 
been given or one of the mdes, a survivor of the 
massacre, that there would probably be a stockade in this 
posttion. which the Abors considered one of the gates into 
their country. The work was very sidifnlly sited, flanked as it 
was on one side by a prMpice aria on the other by a bastion 
and stone*chotes, while it was invisible from a few yards to the 
frotft. Some 8 Abors were killed but no doubt many got 
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force returned in the dark to camp. 

On the fdlowing day the force marched to Rotopg which 

ASMMitoastaM. ^ 

retmngAbon. One company was detach* 
ed to work up the Igar stream and succeeded m desiring 
many stoneKsontes. 

On the aist, reconmussances were made back towards 
Renging with a view to finding the best alignment for the 
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road. The country was very difficult and it was only after 
repeated attempts that a practicable line was found. In the 
meantime, parties patrolled the country to beat up small, 
scattered bands of the enemy which were known to be lurking 
in the vicinity. One of these parties surprised and killed four 
of the enemy in a house, while on their return two more were 
encountered on the road and met the same fate. 

Two days later, a reconnaissance sighted a large 
tMinr at number of Abors, near Kekar Monying and 

Ktkar the existence of a stockade in the vicinity 

appeared probable. On the S4th and a5th November, further 
reconnaissances were made and a large stockade was located 
just above the Kekar Monying or Black Rock. This is a 
great cliff standing some 150 feet sheer above the river and 
about 5,00 yards in length. Along its fool runs tim narrow 
footpath commanded by jungle>covered cliffs on which great 
numbers of stone-chutes had been placed. The Abors 
considered this'position to be impregnable and regarded it as 
the chief gate of their country. 

It was obviously essential to turn the position, for, from 
. the configuration of the ground, a frontal 

pimsitttMk. attack could hardly fail to be costly and 

must preclude the possibility of inflicting appreciable loss on 
tto enemy. 

Before the attack took place the force was strengthened 
by the anival of part of the Leduni column which brought the 
available force up to nearly 1,300 rifles. 

The plan of attack decided on was as follows. (Vtd« 
panorama and sketch plan). Three companies, 8th Gurkha 
Rifles, one company, and Gurkha rifles, one maxim gun, Assam 
Valley Light Horse and one maxim gun, a'nd Gurkha rifles, 
were to cross the river under the command of Captain Cole- 
ridge and get into the position nurked Q * * * S on the plan. 
From here the enemy's position could^ be enfiladed. The 
movement was to be executed at night, in order to surprise 
the enemy. This parly received orders not to commence 
firing before 8-30 A.M. After this hour the question of oom- 
ing fire was left to the discretion of the oflicer commaiiding 
the party, but, if be was not discovered, he was to wait, if 
until the main bo^y reached the green rock marked 
m the plan and the left flanking party reached the neigh- 
bourhood of the Side stream cutting off the Abors retreat. 
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A left flanking party of three companies under Captain 
Giflard was to move round the enemy's right and get above the 
stockade in a position to intercept his retreat in the direc* 
lion of the Side river (T * * * * *M). It was estimated that 
this party, after crossing the Sireng river, would take 4I hours 
to get into position. 

The main body was to march up the bank of the river and, 
allowing time for the left flanking party to get into position, 
to attack the position in front, communication with the 
flanking parties being kept up by telephone. 

Before Captain Coleridge’s party could cross the Dihang 
it was necessary to find a suitable place to establish a ferry. 
While this was being done and materials being got ready for the 
rafting operations, a party of three comp.anies, under Colonel 
... . , Murr.'iy setoff, on the 26th, to burn the 

villngc of Kalek which had been giving 
trouble on the lines of roinmunication towards Misshing. The 
village was found to be deserted and was burnt. It was unfor- 
coi.imn rot tunatc that the Ledum column could not 
iw«(i t3 cofope atft. been used to co-operate against this 

village while the main body was advancing to Rotung. Kalek 
was within easy striking distance of the dep6t established by 
that column on the Sireng river. Had a force marched on it, 
timed so as to arrive there on the same day as the main body 
reached Rotung, it would have found Kalek occupied and 
would pr* lahly have been able to intercept and inflict severe 
Io«:s :.i ih 3 enemy retiring from the Igar stockade and Rotung. 
Under the conditions imposed by the plan actually adopted, the 
enemy retired from these places completely unmolested and 
Kalek village, when visited by Colonel Murray s party, was 
found to be deserted. 

Meanwhile efforts wc’-e being made by the Sappers and 
E;stabii.ihment of a Miners, Under Captain Tyiden-Pattenson, 
Terry over Dihan?. jq cffcct a crossing of the Dlhang. Soon 
after 5 p.m. a small party succeeded in reaching ,he far bank 
on a raft. Owing, however, to the strength of the current, it 
became necessary to cut the line attached, thus leaving the 
party isolated on the far bank. Several unsuccessful attempts 
were made during that night and the next day to complete the 
ferry and it was not till .V30 P.M. on the 27th that this was 
finally established. Shortly afterwards Captain Coleridge’s 
party commenced crossing and were all over b3r 10-35 p.m., the 
passage being completed in 19 trips, without hitch and without 
noise. 
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While the detachment was crossing, the scouts under 
Lieutenant Buckland had fortunately discovered a path 
running towards Sissln and had followed this for i Smiles 
. without meeting the enemy. Night march* 

g mare . through an ordinary country after 

careful reconnaissance is always a difficult and trying 
matter. The difficulties in this case were very much multiplied 
for the jungle was dense, the route had not been reconnoitred, 
and the probability of meeting a cunning and savage enemy 
had to be reckoned with. Luckily the moon was bright and the 
sky clear. For a,ooo yards the path lay along the river bed and 
then turned up*hill into the jungle at a point from which the 
Abor watch fires across the river were distinctly visible. 

About a-30 A.M., just as the moon was setting, firing 
Column hy broke out in the rear of the column. It 

lasted for about half a minute and then 
ceased. Some Abors had charged the column, killing two 
men of the and Gurkhas with a discharge of their guns, and 
then breaking through the column with drawn swords. No 
one else was hurt in the rush but the butt of one man’s rifle 
was severed. The Abors lost two killed and probably some 
more wounded. A rifleman of the and Gurkhas behaved with 
great gallantry, jumping down the steep hillside to where his 
injured comrade lay some yards below the road, and remaining 
with him in a most exposed position until the affair was over. 
He was subsequently awarded the Order of Merit, 3rd class, 
for his plucky action. It was fortunate that the sound of the 
firing did not alarm the Abors at Kekar Monying, but it was 
drowned by the roar of the river. It was now pitch dark and 
the column halted till dawn, spending an anxious night, for a 
steep hill side overhung the force and the enemy could be heard 
from time to time moving in the jungle. 

At 6 A.M., the column moved off again and soon reached 
Part; arfires In poai- the pass south of Sissin. Here it wheeled to 
t'oo’ the right and formed up under cover. It was 

a misty morning, but, at about 8-30 A.M., the mist cleared and 
a remarkable view presented itself. Directly below was the 
stockade and in it were a few Abors. Behind it and near the 
river were more, some sitting about and others cooking. The 
presence of the party was obviously unknown to them and there 
was nothing be gained by opening fire. News being received 
of the advance of the main body the detachment accordingly 
took up a concealed position. 
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At 1 0*45 A.M. the left attack became visible, well above the 
stockade on the hills across the river. This news was sent 
to the main body with a suggestion of a further advance. 
This would have had the effect of bringing the rest of the 
Abors into the stockade thereby offering a better target and, 
at the same time, would have allowed the left attack to reach 
the neighbourhood of the Side river, where they would be in a 
F!f» opened preira- position to cut off the Abors’ retreat. 

IJnfortunately, while this message was 
being sent, the main body prematurely opened fire and the .Abors 
began to leave the stockade. It became imperative therefore for 
, , .. the right column to open fire immediately, 
ig o ors. Abors at once fled from the stockade 

and, as they darted through the jungle, presented a difficult 
mark. Each company took up the fire in turn as the enemy 
passed them and, by the time the latter reached the Side river, 
they were hopelessly demoralised. 


Let us now turn to the operations on the right bank of the 
Operations on tight rivcr. At 5*30 A.M. the left flanking party 
under Captain Giflard left cami) and crossed 
the Sireng stream at 7*15 A.M., being followed by the main body 
a quarter of an hour later. The latter halted by the stream ivhile 
a position for the 7>pounder and maxim guns was reconnoitred. 
An advance was then made, and, at 10*30 A.M., the main body 
reached a position some 1,300 yards from the cneiry, whence 
fire was somewhat prematurely opened, as above described, on 
the Abor stockade. This resulted in the flight of the nccu* 
pants before Captain Giffard’s flanking party could operate 
with effect, and thus the success of these combined operations 
was considerably neutralised. 

The Abors apparently trusted, not in a strong stockade, 
but in the natural difficulties of the position backed by over a 
hundred stone-chutes. Long before the attackers arrived in 
the effective zone of these, however, the enemy had been 
driven out by rifle fire and none were discharged. The force 
PbubU marched through the position without 

hindrance. Four companies were des> 
patched in pursuit to Babuk, which was destroyed that 
evening, and Captain Coleridge’s party advanced and burnt 
Sissin. 


Altogether some 8 Abors were found dead in the stockade 

F.rt Oi the actio., f "‘1 neighbourhood, and it is certojn 

Inal the number of wounded was still 
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greater. Although the actual loss was small, the moral 
effect must have been very great, lor the heavy fire to which 
the Abors were subjected for a few ’iionients, would naturally 
prove very terrifying to sa/ages unaccustomed to the report of 
fire arms, it is, moreover, a significant fact that, after this 
action, the t.ctive resistance of the Aoors came to an end. 


On the following day, the four campanies returned from 
Babuk, whic i had b^en found deserted, and Captain Coleridge’s 
party recrosied tbe Uihang. Half a company was employed 
in reeling uc the telephone wire which had been laid out by 
Captain Giflard's party. This was an arduous task and is the 
„ , cfiief objection to the use of the tele- 

M eep.on«. phone in this sort of country. It is, 

however, the only possible means of communication on 
similar occasions owing to (he thickness of the jungle, which 
makes visual signalling impossible unless there is time to 
clear stations ; the view, moreover, is liable to interruption 
owing to the prevalence of thick mists. 

After three days spent in reconnaissance and road making, 
„ the force advanced in two columns to 

* * * Kcbang which was found deserted and a situ 

for a camp was selected in the direction of the river. Next day 
the force moved forward to the mouth of the Yembung river, 
where a large sandspit offered a fine site for a permanent camp. 

Dcftruction of On the 13th December, a column was sent 
Yemsing. out to Yemsing village which was reached 

and burnt on the following day. During tbe course of this 
operation four Abors were killed and seven wounded. 

Lkdum column. 


Let us now turn to the operations of the Ledum Column. 
Ihe rdle of this column was to overawe the villages and keep 
the Abors busy in the direction of Ledum, thus protecting 
the flank of the main column and preventing the chance of an 
inroad into the plains. The column accordingly left Kobo 
on the 30 th October and tried the experiment of marching 
in four short columns instead of one long one, thus avoiding 
the straggling inseparable from the march of a long column 
in single file through the jungle. This method proved a great 
success and effected a considerable saving of labour both to 
the men and carriers. 


On reaching Oyang, the first camp, the column was met by 
the head men of that village and of Dorak and Mangang, 
who expressed their mllingness to guide the party to their 
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villages, while they gave information that the head men of Ledum 
had refused to come in, but that no Kebang men had visited 
the village, which was occupied by all its fighting men* During 
the advance to Mekong, two days later, this information was 
confirmed and it was further reported that the Ledum people 
had cut their crops before they were ripe which pointed to a 
hostile attitude on their part. On the asrd, a reconnaissance 
was pushed out to Ledum village which was found to be de- 
serted. The village was situated on the low foothills some 8 
miles north-west of the position assigned to it on the map 
issued to the force. The column moved to this place on the 
2^th, where three of the village grnns came in, while a certain 
number of the inhabitants also returned. 

From Ledum, signalling communication with Kobo was im- 
Rrconoaistiace to possible, SO next day a reconnaissance was 
pushed out to Misshing to look (or a suitable 
spot for the headquarters of the force in that neighbourhood. 
'1 he advanced guard of this reconnaissance came into contact 
with an Abor picket, and, opening fire, killed a Kebang man. 
Later on in the day about 50 men were seen tetiring across the 
cultivation on Misshing Hill and fire ’. as opened on them 
from a maxim gun, causing them to disappear. A suitable site 
was found here for a camp and the party returned to Ledum* 
On the following day a party w.as sent to bivouac on this camp- 
ing ground and to picket the hills in the vicinity. On reaching 
the site of the camp, the advanced guard of the party came 
under a heavy arrow fire and, by searching with fire the 
jungle round, succeeded in killing two Abors. 

By the 28ih, the village of Ledum having paid its fine, the 
head men were released, and on the 29th the column moved to 
Misshing. From here signalling communication was opened 
with Kobo. 

The only way to protect the flank of the main colum effi- 
cienily while it marched up the difficult and 
intricate gorge of the Dihang, was to adopt 
a vigorous offensive in all directions. Plans were therefore 
formulated for a systematic clearance of the enemy from 
the jungles round Misshing, followed by increasingly wider 
reconnaissances. ** To march fast and move far, to hari^ the 
enemy m every direction of the compass, to show that he was 
never safe from surprise save when out of reach, such were 
the methods adopted by the Ledum Column.*'* 

* Major Liadiay, ia an article in ** Thn Army Review," April 1913. 
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On the 30th, a reconnaissance was pushed over the high 
RMMiitiitinct to ascent north of Ledum and followed tM 
Sirmfrivar. Kebang road as far as the Sireng river. 

A few 8tone*chutes were found and the path was barricaded for 
some distance, but the advance was not opposed, although 
there were obvious signs of the enemy having been in recent 
occupadon of the road. On the same day a convoy proceeding 
to Ledum was fired on but there were no casualties. On the 
following day this was repeated. It was obvious that there 
were many small parties of the enemy lurking in the vicinity. 
On the two succeeding days, therefore, the jungle round was 
scoured by small parties of from 6 to 10 men These 
surprised and rushed three small bodies of the enemy and in- 
flicted loss on them. On the 31st, a reconnoitring party found 
theP new village of Misshing (Captain Hutchins had des- 
troyed the old village in May) ar.d burnt it after killing one of 
the enemy. The next day was spent in destroying crops and 
supplies in the neighbouihood of this village while a party re- 
R«eo»n.ii>»r«;. connoitred towards Kaking. Two days 
tofrardi Kaking »rd later a further reconnaissance of 50 rifles 
siiMf River. pushed out towards the latter village 

and penetrated w'ithin 5 miles of it. A detached party of this 
column, reconnoitring up a side track, came on a party of 15 
of the enemy and, taking them by surprise, inflicted heavy 
loss on them, capturing all their bows and arrows and most 
of their clothing. On the and November, a party of 100 rifles 
reconnoitred to the Sireng river and improved the road. No 
signs of the enemy were seen, although numerous stone-chutes 
were visible on the far bank of the stream. Next day the 
garrisons which had been left behind at Mekong and Ledum 
rejoined, bringing the strength of the force up 10 490 rifles. 

The Misshing— 'Bahming road was reconnoitred on the 
following day and a party marched along the Kebang road to 
the Sireng river, cutting a path 3 miles down it towards Kalek. 
While this work was in progress a reconnoitring party, steal- 
ing down the bed of the stream, surprised a party of the enemy 
and killed one man. The Kebang road, on the far side of the 
river, was found to be badly blocked. A further advance was 
made in this direction on the 5th, when a party crossed^ the 
Sireng river and, cutting round the barricade, reconnoitred 
the road for some distance in the direction of Kebang. The 
road was found to be excellent and no signs were seen of the 
enemy. Meanwhile the cutting of the path down the Sireng 
towards Kalek was contii oed. 
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The same day, another party of the and Gurkhas under 
Major Lindsay, left camp at 5*4^ A.M. in the hopes of reach* 
ing the Galong village of Kaking, part of the road to which 
had already been reconnoitred. This road was found to be 
very difficult, and, after crossing the Sido* river and reach* 
ing Galong territory, had been panjied and blocked. This 
involved a long delay as a path had to be cut round these 
obstnictions. Further on, however, the road proved to be 
better and the advance was more rapid. At 1 1*55 A.M. the 
scouts of the party ran into a stockade which was very cleverly 
situated and quite invisible at a distance of ten paces. 

The order of march at the time was as follows.*— 
Scouts under Captain Nicolay. 

5 Nagas who had been clearing the road. 

1 2 men of the advanced guard. 

Main body. Two companies under Major Lindsay. 


The scouts at once commenced firine*at the enemy who 
i , , j partially visible through the stockade. 

I are o a * oc • «. hearing this Major Lindsay- pushed 


ap are o a a oc a «. hearing this Major Lindsay- pushed 
up the path to see what was happening. At this moment the 
enemy let loose t’vo stone*chutes which swept MafoT Lindsay, 
Captain Chope and several men off the path. As soon as he 
had recovered his footing. Major Lindsay dashed on and joined 
Captain Nicolay and the scouts who were waiting under the 
stockade. All rushed over together and the enemy retiied 
leaving one man dead. The enemy was estimated at strong 

and no doubt several got away wounded. The casualties on our 
side were two riflemen severely bruised. These were left in 


the stockade, while the rest of the force pushed on to the 
village, which was found to be deserted and was destroyed. 
This village afterwards transpired to be Doshing. While it 
was being searched, a party of the enemy endeavoured 
to rush a picket of the and Gurkhas under Lieutenant 


McCleverty but were driven off with the loss of two men. 


At the commencement of the operations the General 
Officer Commanding had nven ordms that the Ledum Cdumn 
were not to sleep outside their headquarter post Owinft 
however, to the difficulties encountered in strug glin g 
to camp in the dark and to the obviously hosdie st ro de of 
the surrounding villages, this restriction was. now imao^a 
On the 8th November^, therefore, two cotomns. left , for the 

Combined morttenl ^ 
ngalott Konne ! end 
iTnkiiif. 

operating in the 
pushed It, to uhite 


Galong country, one marchiiig sjM.Dmi:ing 
the otniw sM L ^^ g n ,- with a view- to eo* 
destruction of f^angand, havii^aoopnis 
and reconnoitre towards Kaking, . , 
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^ The second column, on reaching Ledum, found the village 
again deserted. This was probably due to threats from 
Kebang, who had warned the village, that, if they helped us in 
any way, they would be cut up. On leaving Ledum the 
column struck west along the path to Kaking, making a 
Ledum youth prisoner. This man was taken on as a guide 
and reported that Kaking was defended by a big stockade and 
the enemy were awaiting us there, while the road to Korang 
was good. 

A few miles beyond Ledum the road was blocked by trees 
felled some months previously, and it was apparent that our 
advance had always been expected along this route and that 
the reconnaissance to Doshingon the 5»h, coming from an un- 
expected quarter and avoiding all their carefully prepared 
paths, had completely surprised the Abors. It was clear, loo, 
that the village of Ledum must have been cognisant of these 
obstacles all along and had carefully refrained from reporting 
them. At length, after much cutting through the jungle to 
avoid felled trees, the top of a ridge was reached from whence 
a long spur could be seen across the valley. Towards the 
south end of this was a village said to be Korang. 

Prom this point two paths were reported leading to Kak* 
ing, one up the bed of the Sido rivi r vid Doshing, and the 
other up the opposite ridge and through Korang. Th? officer 
commanding decided to use the latter, in order to try to gel 
into signalling communication with Misshing from the ridge, 
and to visit Korang village en route. There was a stiff climb 
up to the ridge and the road was badly blocked, so that the 
column was very^ late in reaching the top. As there was no 
water it was decided to return to the valley and camp, while a 

n was sent on to reconnoitre the village. The retirement 
e valley was rather unfortunate as, next morning, the 
village was found to be deserted, although it had been occupi* 
ed when reconnoitred in the evening. Had an immediate 
attack been possible, the enemy must have suffered severely. 

In the morning the force retired to Misshing, having 
previously detached a party to surround Korang and, having 
accomplished the destruction of that village, to get in touch 
with theother column. The latter, instead ot marching through 
Doshing, had moved down a spur to the billi river and thence 
over to the bed of the Sido river, where they camped for the 
night. Next morning the march was continued to Doshing^ up 
the river bed, and the village was reached without opposition. 
Several stone-chutes arid an unoccupied stockade were, how- 
ever, found oh the road below it. 
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On the loth, lOO military police, sent out to tupport tirii 
column, reached Doshing at about 3 P.M. They found on the 
way that the stockade, destroyed on the 3th, had been rebuilt, 
but was unoccupied, probably because it had been turned by 
the column moving down the Sido river on the 8th. 

A reconaissance was now pushed out towards Kaldng. 
There was a good road all the way and Kaking, which was 
visible from the'spurs opposite, did not appear to be stockaded. 
This reconnaissance was fired on, and, retumhtt the fire, 
killed an Abor armed with a muzzle loading gun. The column 
then retired to Misshing having lost 1 kahar killed. 


These energetic operations no>v began to bear fruit, for in 
the next few days the of nearly all the villages in the 
neighbourhood, and even at some distance, came m, and it 
became evident that active opposition in this direction was 
almost at an end. 


Till the end of November parties daily scoured the country 
over a wide frpnt extending from near Kalek and the Side 
river on the north, to Kaking on the west. To allow of thM 
reconnaissances being as extended as possible, a PVtjr of ibo 
rides was detached to Kaking, while, in order to faci|ftale thn 
expected cooperation with the main column towards < iMng; 
a similar party was posted on the Sireng river, where 
- ... . , dep6t was formed. From heretBe 

routes to the Dihang sMf the Side 
river and via Kalek were reconnoitred, the party penetrating 
within 2 miles of the latter place. 


In order to render this work possible, the troops had to be 
called on to do the work of carriers, for the latter were 
insufficient for requirements. The weather had broken on tlie 
bth November and for 10 days it rained steadilv. This, 
coupled with the bard work, the light scale of kit and the lack 
of meat, began seriously to affect the health of the column and, 
by the a. St of .Nov..mber. 30 per cent of the men and 50 per 
cent of the British officers were incapacitated by malaria and 
dysentery. The medical question now became one of the 
greatest difficulty as there was only one medical oliioer and two 
assistant surgeons with the force and both the latter were sick. 
There was tlius only one officer le^t to attend to the multi* 
farious duties connected with the medical charge of the column. 


On the a8th November, orders were received for the break 
Bmk v •( <)»<•> up uf the Ledum column and, on the goth, 
'*”** a double company of the and Gurkhas 

marched to Rotung vtd Kalek to join the main oduinn on 



the Dihang; 150 military police were left at Misshing, while 
the remainder proceeded to Balek. 

The vigorous and untiring work of this column had been 
ESM of optfiiioBti greatest service. From their central 

, ■ position they had completely overawed and 

kept quiet the Minyongs in the neighbourhood, and the whole 
of the Galong tribe. They had inflicted severe loss on the 
enemy and, while they had actively protected the flank of the 
main body from attacK during the slow advance through the 
difficult gorge of the Dihang, they had rendered any incursion 
by the A^rs into the plains quite out of the question. They 
had proved the advantages, in this sort of warfare, of the 
swiftness and mobility of small parties when compared with 
the sipw and deliberate movements to which larger columns 
are restricted. 

Events after the fali. of Kebang. 

Let us now return to the operations of the united columns 
after the fall of Kebang. The force now took up permanent 
quarters at Yembung while small parties were employed in 
reeonnoUring in all directions and in destroying grain and 
supplies' which might have been made use of by the enemy 
hiding in the jungle. A permanent crossin ^ was also con- 
sttUcted over the river by means of a flying raft^bridge so as 
to open up communication with the villages on the further 
bank. 

The reconnaissances carried out after the fall of Kebang 
proved that organised resistance had come to an end although 
a few armed parties of the enemy still lurked in the jungle. 
Orgaeited ntiiuiict When Yemsing had been destroyed, there- 
^ fore, it appeared desirable to gel into 

communication with the villages whose inhabitants were 
known to be innocent of complicity in the murder, to establish 
friendly relations with them, and to open up a path for further 
explorations to the north. 

On the isth December, the Pasi g/ffni, who had accom* 
pained the force, were sent to the villages of Pang-in on the 
Envoys sant to call Komsing and Riu on the left 

la fama of oeatrai bank, to advise the head men to come in. 

vuiagot. 

It will be remembered that, while the actual murder was 
committed in Komsing, the inhabitants of that village took no 
pvt in it and were probably as much taken by surprise as the 
victims themselves. It was believed that the people of Riu 
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had disapproved of the murder and would readily come in 
if opportunity offered, while Madu, the head man of the village, 
was known to be a man of considerable influence with whom 
it was deurable to get into touch. 

The envoys were prevented by Kebang men from reach* 
ing the village of Pang*in, but they crossed the river and 
reached Komsing in safety, delivering their messages to the 
headmen concerned. The latter came in on the 1 8th and 
succeeded in exculpating themselves from complicity in the 
murder. It was, however, necessary to hold the village 
responsible to a certain extent for events which took place 
within it. The head men of the Panggi tribe also arrived the 
same evening and cleared themselves of all cognisance of the 
actual murder, though it was realised that some of the men of 
this tribe had taken part in the pursuit of the fugitives. All 
these headmen were told that they must henceforth look to 
the Government of India as their supreme power, that they 
would not be interfered with as regards matters which were 
usually settled by the village council, and that they were free 
to trade with the plains whenever they wished to do so. it 
had been a long standing grievance of the tribes to the north, 
that Kebang maintained a monopoly of this trade and that they 
were only allowed to obtain articles from the plains at exorbi* 
tant rates, and, indeed, were often altogether cut off from 
them. 

Messages were now sent to the guilty villages of Kebang 
Hortiieviiuget ea<r« and Sissin that it would be to their advant* 
age to come in. This advice they followed 
after a certain amount of delay, and fines were imposed on 
them in accordance with the degree of their guilt. These 
fines were all slowly paid up. 

On the 29th December, the Dihang exploration party set 
Dihanc upiorMioa out, and, on the 7th January, a column 
■*'**'^ under Colond Murray left for Komsing 

to keep up communication with it, and to place a suitably 
inscribed tab! on the spot where Mr. Williamson was 
murdered. This was accomplished with befitting ceremony 
and the headmen of the village were informed that they would 
be held responsible for its protection. 

Headquarters were now established in permanent camp 
HMdquitm «ub* at Yembung and from here the movements 
of tiie vanous exploration parties were 
directed. An account df these will be found in a subsequent 
chapter. 




CHAPTER VII. 

Review op Military Operations. 

With the fall of Kebang the active opporition of the 
EiTeet of Militwy tribes came to an end. The opeiatioDa 
OperatioDi. Uniformly successful and had 

avoided the regrettable incidents of former campaignsi and, 
although the actual loss inflicted on the tribesmen was small, 
the moral effect of the campaign must have been very great. 
The Abors had been driven out of their selected and carefully 
prepared positions without difficulty ; they had been shown 
that an armed force could visit with ease ^any part of their 
country ; their crops and villages had been destroyed wherever 
resistance had been offered; and a road had been made 
through the heart of their country. The force employed by 
us must have seemed very large to them, for the Naga 
carriers, of whom there were several thousand, from their 
numbers, their bearing and their fierce aspect, no doubt 
appeared very formidable. Again, the rapid fire to which thev 
were subjected for a brief period at Kekar Monying, althongn 
its actual effect was small, must have been very terrifWng to 
savages unaccustomed to the report of fire arms. Had it been 
possible to intercept their retreat and harass their scattered 
parties in the depths of the jungle, the effect of the campaign 
must have been j^eatly increased. 

Previous to the expedition, the power of the Abon was 
greatly overated owing to the reverses suffered by former 
expeditions. It was not realised that the tribe were quite 
incapable of combination, and that the failure of these enter- 

£ rises was due, not so much to the strength of the enemy, as to 
ick of organisation on our part. For this reason, the strength 
of our force on this occasion was unnecessarily great, and when- 
ever the enemy made a stand, they found themselves so greatly 
outnumbered that they realist that resistance would be u s el e ss 
and they fled before heavy loss could be inflicted on them. 

The somewhat deliberate advance also militated egsinst 
shoneMof the ad- inflicting a heavy loss OA the enemy. The 
Abor stockade is not usually ^tasted hi 
close proximity to his tnllage, as is the case with many jani^ 
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tribes, blit often ai some distance from it. ^ The Abor brave 
carries, as a rule, some 7 days’ rations on his person. This is 
his only means of supply, and when it is exhausted he must 
return to his village for more. Consequently, if a stockade is 
threatened for long, the defenders, after occupying it fcr some 
time, begin to melt away, and, when the attack is finally 
delivered, but few will be found in posit ion. At Kekar Monying 
stockade the enemy had dwindled to less than onc*third of 
their original strength when the attack was finally made. 

The slow progress of the expedition was due to several 
causes. In the first place the country presented the greatest 
difficulties. These were greatly increased by the fact tint liic 
force was advancing by the longest and most difficult n-ute '1' 
Kebang, while the obstacles encountered were rendered still 
greater by the difficulty of reconnaissance, hurthcr delay was 
caused by the necessity of establishing supply depots at Pasighat, 
Rotune and Renging. It was decided that no advance could 
be made from each of these depots until 1 5 davs' raiicns had 
been collected there. These had to be brought up entirety by 
carrier. Each carrier could carry on an average, 20 rations, 
so, to carry food alone for 1,000 men for this period, 750 
carriers had to be employed. In addition, the carrier's o>mi 
rations, men's kits, ammunition, hospital stores and all the 
Afferent necessaries of a campaign had to be brought up. 

The operations of the force were greatly retarded by 
Raad>mUn( diA> keeping it tied to the head of the road. 
*■'•••*• Road making in a country of this nature 

must, of necessity, be slow, for the hills are precipitous, tiu- suit 
continually slipping, and the jungle so thick that alignment 
is difficult. The latter difficulty was much increased by the 
lack of reconnaissance which compelled the pushing of tiie 
road blindiv forward without the possibility of :i previous 
survey. The shortage of transport, also, precluded the possi* 
bility of canying tools for the whole force, with the result 
that a large^ number of men, who might have been employed 
b ioad*making, were compelled to stand idle for lack of picks 
and shovels. 

The supply and transport question was one of the 
ud Tnic {^eatest difficulty throughout the expedi* 
p«tdi>Miti^ tion. There were practically no supplies 
available in the country and everything had to be brought up 
to the front through a mountainous and difficult country, 
ganerallv b pouring rab, which made the roads slippery and 
iBo loada hoam. 
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Supply depAts were established at Pasighat ^th!s depAt was 
- , . moved to Janakmukh early in November), 

Supply d.p«to. Rengingand Rotong. From the base at 

Kobo to the first of these depAts at Pasighat two routes war* 
used 


(i) Up the Dihang by country boat, a distance of about 
- . - ^ 33 miles. For a short time boat convoys 

M tMtpo . Janakmukh, but this had to 

be discontinued as soon as the river got low. The boat 
convoy, under the able management of Lieutenant Webb, 
5th Gurkha Rifles, was of the greatest assistance throughout 
the expedition, but, more particularly, previous to the arrival 
of the mule corps, when the only other available method of 
transport was by carrier. 


(3) From Kobo to Pasighat by road. This route was level 
and good and was suitable to the employment of carts, bad 
they been available. 

At. the beginning of the expedition only carriers were av^U 
Pormt of Truaipert able, but, when the mules arrived, they were 
•mpioytd. employed as far as Janakmukh. When 

the mule road had been completed to Kenging, they were 
used as far as that place, but it was soon found that the 
road.cui up badly and it was found better to employ them 
or.Iy as far as ' Cooly Col ’, half way between Janakmukh 
and Renging. From here forward the transport was entirely 
by carrier. 

One carrier corps was kept with the striking force, and, at 
Syi'oms of working the beginning of the expedition, supplies 
Tiantiioti. brought up to it by through convoys, 

'i his wasteful and trying system was soon discontinued and 
for a short time the staging system was adopted. This was 
finally abandoned in favour of the staging'meeting system 
which was found to be the most satisfactory in every way. The 
Ledum Column was rationed by through convoys of carrierib 
occasionally assisted by elephants. 


The 7<pr. guns taken with the force proved to be a useleso 
encumbrance. At the short ranges, at 
which alone action is posnble m this 
country, these have a flat trajectory and are deficient 
in searching power, while they are unaUe to pierce a 
a well built stockade by direct fire. They are axtranelj 
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heavy and require a targe number of overloaded carriers to 
transport them. These take up a great deal of road space, 
every extra yard of which causes delay to the column and 
adds to the danger in the case of an attack. In fact, the 
amount of delay and inconvenience u-hreh they cause is alto* 
gether out of proportion to their utility. 


More effective wcaj'ons for tliis so;t of warfare are the 
u .V I - M wire-wound wooden mortars constructed by 

BOBiD>tnroiriP|; Mcr* . . . i n i • o'!. ^ 

uri. the Sappers and Aimers. These con- 

sis! r<f wooden tubes wound with wire, firing 
a projectile in the nature of a large jam tin with 'a bursting 
charge of 4 lbs. of dynamite propelled by a light charge of 
powder. They arc fight and easily transported, and, from the 
steep dhgle of descent and consequent searching power of 
their projectile, should be very effective against a stubbornly 
held stockade. The explosion of thtir charge is terrific and 
must have a very great moral effect, even though their killing 

t ower may not be very great. Unfortunately, the Abors never 
eld their stockades long enough to make tneir use necessary 
and were always turned out by rifle fire. 


The maxim guns suffered from the same disadvantages 
y , with regard to transport as the 7*prs. 

** " They were actually used effectively at the 

Kekar Monying stockade, but this one occasion was not 
sufficient to make up for the difficulty and delav involved in 
their transport on the narrowand precipitous jungle paths, where 
every carrier was of the greatest importance. On the other 
hand, they might be very useful in the case of an attack by the 
enemy on one of our posts, particularly at night, but they 
proved unsuitable for use with the striking force in the 
]ungle. Should their use, however, be desirable in the future 
with a force operating in a similar country, it would be well to 
design some method of carriage by which the gun and mount* 
ing would be carried each by a single man. The present system 
of carrying each of these between two men on a long pole is a 
most cumbersome and inconvenient arrangement in the jungle, 
for, in addition to the amount of road space they take up, 
th^ cause trouble at sharp corners on the paths. 


Hale’s rifle grenades might have been useful in the case 
of a stubbornly held stockade, but, though 
ordered, they failed to arrive in time ror 

the expedition. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


Second phase of the operations. 
Political, Survey and Exploraiion, 


To turn now to the second phase of the operations. The 
active operations of the tribes having been overcome, it became 
possible to utilise the strength of the expedition in survey and 
exploration in order to acquire the gecgraphioal know- 
ledge necessary for fixing a definite frontier to the north. 
The strength available was quite insnfiiciciu to allow of the 
explorations being pushed forward by force, and for the main- 
tenance, in a hostile country, of the long lines of communi- 
cation which the explorations rendered necessary. 

In order, therefore, that these could be. pushed far afield, 
it was necessary that friendly relations should first, be cultivated 
with the tribes nearer at hand, through or close to whose 
villages an advance would have to be made. Of these, the 
Panggi tribe, by its geographical situation, became the most 
important. The line of an advance to the north, whether by 
the left banit of the Oihang, or by the Yamne valley, led either 
through, or was closely flanked by, the territory occupied by 
this tribe, and the first step, therefore, in the explorations 
was the assurance of a friendly attitude on its part. 


On the a6th December, therefore, a friendly mission 
- . ui I under the command of Colonel D. C. F. 

***** ****’ Macintyre, crossing the Dihang below 


Kotung, started 


Macintyre, crossing the Dihang belou 
towards the Panggi country. Eight days 


In Political chnnea Colonel D. C F. Maointjrre, 

Intelligence officer M«Jor A. B« Liadaay I •and Gur« 

and Commanding khif. 


rations for 
the mission 
were carried 


eacort. 

Survey officer 
Medical officer 
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by friendly 
Abors, who, 
both ' ' men 
and women, 
in spite of 
the delay 
caused by 
their objec- 
tion to early 
ri8hig,|>raT- 
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Passing through Pongging, the party reached the Yamne 
valley at Jaru on the aSth, and Sibbum on the 39th. Here a 
halt of trro days was made. On the 31st the party moved 
on Shomshing and arrived at Peram (Gekuj on the following 

day. 

Though at first the villagers were suspicious, they were 
soon put at their ease and proved most friendly, offering 
every assistance in their power, by bringing supplies and 
clearing camping grounds. The services of the medical officer 
were in great request and proved a strong factor in estab* 
lishing confidence. 

At Peram, although the reception was most cordial, 
enquiries as to the road forward received evasive answers. 
The villagers no doubt feared that the party might push on 
to the Minyong.Pad.im village of Komkar. On an assurance 
being given, however, that the party had no intention of doing 
so, the villagers became much more communicative and 
volunteered a great deal of information, although they still 
appeared somewhat suspicious. 

The country in this neighbourhood is }ungle*covered, but 
ton much lesser degree than in the neighbourhood of Rotung, 
and the spurs run down to the river less steeply and are 
more cultivated. 

On the aftemcon of tlie 2nd January, Colonel Macintyre 
held a durbar which was attended by all the influential men 
of the tribe. It had been a long standing grievance of this 
tribe that they had always been pre'wnted, by the tyranny of 
the Padam and Minyong, from trading with the plains. They 
were informed that, in future, trade wir!> the plains would 
be free to all, at which they showed themselves most delighted. 
The intentions of Government with regard to the future control 
of the tribes were also explained to them and the meeting 
broke up in the must friendly spirit. 

In the meantime the survey also had had a most success* 
ful trip and had been able to fix the course of the Dihang 
for a considerable distance to the north, as well as the posP 
tioos of many of the higher villages. 

On the 3rd of January, the party started on its return 
journey, and reached Rotung on the ytb. During an absence 
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of 12 days friendly relations had been cultivated with the 
whole of the Panggi tribe, while a large tract of previously iin« 
known country had been surveyed. 

It will be remembered that the expedition of 1894 had 
. - been directed against Damro and had 

. tsion to amro. obliged to^ turn back when in si>;ht of 

that village. Both for the _ maintenance of our prestige, 
and for the purpose of acquiring information, it was very 
necessary that this village should be visited, and it was hoped 
that the mission would be received in a friendly spirit and not 
be compelled to make its way by force. While the force was 
at Renging, the Damro headmen had come in and promised 
that they would render every assistance, and would welcome 
a party visiting their village. On the aoth January, a column, 
strength as below, concentrated at Janakmukh aqd formed a 
cimp on the left bank of the Uihang,. opMsite the post, 
with a view to carrying out this important mission. 

The column was met, on the aist, by the headmen of the 

villages to 

Ofteeir Comaiandiof sm D. C. P. Midnl/rt. visitcdg 

Intelligence OSeer ••• - “•i** — and made a 

start on the 
sand. The 
men of 
these parts 
seemed to 
be a par* 
tic u 1 a r I y 
fine' ^ ' lot, 
superior ‘in 
health and 
physique to 
the rest of 
the Abors. 
The party 

reached Bordak, the scene of the massacre in. 1894, the same 
evening, and camped on the left bank of ,the stream From 
Abor accounts the road ahead was very- bad, ' but this, as 
usual, proved to be an exaggeration, ' 

« 

Passing through Silli, Dukku iras reached on the 
astb,-. all the vdlages visited m rout* -proving excpediogly 
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.'Hendly and richer than is the rule in this county. 
They also showed a prelerence for money rather than (tst 
barter, the result of the freedom of their trade with the 
plains. 

Beyond Dukku the precipitous jrorge of the Yamne was 
entered and, the route by this gorge being extremely diffi- 
cult, often consisting merely of footholds cut out of the face of 
the precipice, it was decid^ to leave it^ and follow another 
path leading to the Pasi group of villages. This group 
includes Sibbuk, Bina and Sitkor.^ The route followed proved 
to be easy, but would have been difficult to force in the face 
of opposition. 

Fr^m. the village of Sibbuk a magnificent view of the 
Yamne valley presented itself, the country Mng| quite different 
to what had been expected. It consisted of a wide amphithea- 
tre entirely fkumd, the tops of the hills only being covered 
with jungle, with the villages of the Pasi group on one side 
and those of Damro or Padam on the other. The route into 
this settled valley might be rendered very difficult in the event 
of hostilities, but it afterwards transpired that a much easier 
one probably led into it from the direction of Membu. The 
Abors were most reticent on the subject from fear of giving 
away information in case of future trouble. 

On the 26th, a halt was made at Sibbuk to rest the 
c.oolies and allow of survey work, and, next day, the party 
marched by an easy road to Damro. The reception met 
with at these villages was most friendly, though the people of 
Damro were inclined to be suspicious until our intentions 
were fully explained. The inhabitants of Damro appear to be 
the ruling element in this district and are apparently treated 
with the greatest deference by the other villages. 

Here the party halted until the 3rd February, while a survey 
party was sent to the top of the highest hill in the neighbour- 
hood which is known as Kallang. Bad weather interfered 
with the work but the valley was mapped as far as the snow- 
covered range to the north. A party under Major Lindsay 
also reconnoitred a fairly good track leading into the 
Mishmi country, by which the Abors trade freely with 
the Mishmis, from waom a great many of thor commodities 
are puronaaed. . i he Padam Abors ap« 
*** pcv to have no direct communications 
•us TIM although they have a good 

many articles of Tibetan amhufacture, indudii^ a few guusi 
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for which, however, they have no ammunition. It WMtIB that' 
the hills to the north aro, in their opi^, uninhahHiolo waatet 
of snow and ice, and that, they have no knowiaun of ai^ 
people living beyond them. All their Tibetan armoa appear 
to M purchased from the Mishmis. 

The people of Damro maintained a mreat deal of myataiy 
«.u., with regard to the MiUpg group of vOlm 

' further north in the Yamne valley. Tno 

headmen of these villages were sent for, but the party weiw 
informed that they had gone to the plains to tiaM It waa 
protested, also, that the road to Milaitg waa very bad| and 
every possible obstacle was thrown in the way of an advance 
to that place. The party, however, movea there on the md 
February, met one of the nMdmen who was said to be h Uie 
pimns, and found the road easy. It is £flenlt to ima|^ wlw 
so much secrecy was observed as to this viljafR. Poaeibty ft 
may be a slave colony of Damro. and tM Daiiifn peop ^ 
having already denied the possession of slavesi lear|d die- 
ravery. A curious point about the Milang gnapcl villaim 
is that the language there spoken is different to that of the 
other tribes, it is bard to account for this, as thqr oodd ^Ve 
no information pointing to a separate origin. 

On the other side of the river is the Simoog viffage of 
Dalboing. An attempt was made to reach this, but the road 
was bad, the distance greater than was enpemod, and the 
trip had to be abandonra. 

By this time the objects of the expedition had been hd* 
filled, so, the valley having been sur vey e d, the position ^ the 
snowy range to the north determined, end friendly * *’ 
with the tribes established, it was deemed to rutnm. 

On the 5 ih February, the patty left Milm^ and 

... Damro in the evening. Next day the pprty 
look leave of the Damro peoplob who aneinod 
really sorn at their departuiw, and, inaiclHa|n*flPong|^ag, 
mached Rolung on the leth. Hews was ssoeived on w 
march which conoborated the hostile intentiens of the 
Simong people towards the Dibsog exploration and It was 
reported that envoys had been received by the Ihm||t ,tdb9 
asicing them to co*operate with Simong m hosrile maasaiea. 
This was refused, doubtless owmg to tm exposed position of 
the Panggi villages in the event m hoetilitios. 


ceio.sB 


a 
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The Dunro mission was well and tborouehljr carried out 
and had the result of establishing excellent rmtions with the 
whole of the Padam tribe. Un^unately, l^d weather pre< 
vented the extent of survey work which might have been ex> 
pected, considering the distance covered and the trouble 
taken. 


Of the objects of the eiq>editiont perhaps the most im 
portant was the exploration of the northeri 
frontier -between Indian and Tibetan terri 


toiy. The intention was to take advantage of this exploration 
to settle once and for all the identity of the Tsang*po and the 
Dihang, while the falls of Pemakoi were, if possUe, to be 
visitej. 


R ieneral Officer Commanding considered that the 
:uation rendered these explorations undesirable, for 
hat an advance north of Riga would have to make 
force; that this would lead to unfriendliness ; and 
able to drive the tribes into the arms of Tibet It 
memtoed, too, that the northern tribes were quite 
iooocenl| of any coHusion in Mr. Williamson’s murder, and it 
waa not] at nresent, necessary to inflict any punishment on 
them, wnile, it they showed themselves openly hostile to the 
advancu of exploration parties, it might become necessary to 
undertake punitive measures against them. He, therefore, 
exptaindd these objections to Government, and contented 
himself, until an answer should be received, with despatching 
a frienffiy mission up the Dihang as far as Riga. 


' Freni' the militaiy point of view, there was little reason 
why^he exploration should not have been pushed forward as 
soon as Kebang . had fallen and the resistance of the tribes 
had bm finally crushed. If, owing to the uncertainty of the 
attiinde of the tribes, it was still considered impolitic to send 
out an exploration party far to the north, an advanced depbt 
atii^t have b^ established towards Gekn, and pieoarations 
cowd have been made for an advance as soon as the situs* 
tion became dearer. This would have been a great gun, for 
a large part of the delay in canying out the exploration 

lora 


tion party advanced. Every day, as the spring progressfd^ 
tka weather grew more uncertain and less sutad for ex* 
pleration and survey alke. Had a stvt been made as aeon 
asKebang fell, not even the dow rate at which an advance 
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was finally made, could have prevented the exploration party 
from teaching the confines of Tibet. 

On the 37th December, the party finally set oat oa its 
st*ft o( the Mpion* friendly mission toi^rds Riga and the m> 
>ioa> termediate villages. Pang«ui«aa reachOd 

and the party halted there in the hopes that the beadmeo of 
*..t. j Yekshing would come in. The liOter, hosr- 

" * ever, were distrustful of our melivos. and 
refused to have any dealings with the party. The political 
officer, therefore, fearing a collision, dedded to cross over to 
Komsing, on the left bank of the river, where a friendly leoep* 
tion was certain. News of this decision, fortunatdv, was sent 
to the General Officer Commanding, who decidH tnat it would 
be very impolitic and involve a great loss of prestige to allow our 
force to be turned aside by a small village such as Yekshing; 
such lack of decision on our part would only be attributed 
the Abors to fear. He. therefore, instructed Mr. Bentinck to 
visit the village. The wisdom of this movement was soon 
apparent, for, when the party arrived in the vicinity of the 
village, the headmen came in and the people proved themselves 
to be quite friendly. The prty then returned to Pang^n, and, 
crossing the l.)ihang on the following day, reached Komsing on 
the 1st of January, and camped near the village. Here agw 

Trade with laias provcd friendly and brought 

ra e w p aias. various presents. All these villages 

expressed heir pleasure when they were informed that they 
were free * trade with the plains, for, in the past, they had 
''r.'y been allowed to do so with the grudging permismn of 
Kebang. 

it was very curious to observe how Kebang, neither a large 
TpraanroTKabaag. nor particularly powerful villve, seemed 
to have tyrannised over Its neighbours, even 
debarring Riga, a much larger village, from access to the plains. 

On the following day the party, with the assistance of 
various Abors who carried the extra loads, reached Riu. 
Here they remained three days and then moved on to Geku, 
camping in the vicinity of the village. This bad been visited 
by the Panggi mission some days previously and friendly rda* 
tions had already been established. 

On the 10th of January, these leisurely movements were 
uiwrd, .dm». continued, the par^ marching off to cross 
the river towards Riga. The crossing was 
not hurried in any way, and operations were abanoMed 
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wheoevw it nuoed, whh the result that the crossing was not 
completed until the I5tb. It will be noticed that, in ai da vs, 
the party bad moved some 30 odd miles and this through a 
region where the inhabitants were friendly and which for the 
Abor country was distinctly easy. This sIuwmss of move* 
ment naturally greatly accentuated the ration dilliculty. Next 
day, Mr. Bentinck visited Riga, which consisted of some 350 
or ^ houses. The villagers complained that they were very 
mudi overcrowded and begged to be allowed to send a colony 
to the unocrapied ground in the neighbourhood of Rotung 
which, having been^ conquered by us, they considered to be 
at our dhposal. This would have made their free access to 
the plains a certainty, and finally liberated them from the 
tyiaigiy of Kebang. 

While these movements were in progress, the General 
OiSmi fct trniirt Officer Commanding received orders from 
***** headquarters to push on the exploration of 

the Oihang in accordance with the instructions issued at the 
beginning of the campaign. Mr. Bentinck was accordingly 
advis^ of this and directed to push on up the river, while 
supplies were sent up to him with that object. It was neces* 
sary for his party to cross the river, for it was obviously 
unsound to make a long advance to the north with the 
difiBcuIt crossing of the Dihang athwart the lines of communi* 
cation. 

The plan to be adopted was as follows. Mr. Bentinck 
AtnutiMDta te iIm was to be in supreme charge of the explo- 
wpioci^ ration, while the senior military officer. 

Captain Coleridge, assumed the responsibility on all military 
matters. It was arranged that this officer, with the escort and 
rations, should join Mr- Bentinck on the left bank and form an 
. advanced base at Simong. Mr. Bentinck's 
«riifTf * party, therefore, crossed the river. 

Arrangements were now made, that Captain Coleridge and 
Mr. Bentmek should march to Komkar with 150 carriers and 
too rifles, and a party of '50 rifles and soo carriers should return 
to Kommg for more rations, while Captain Giffard’s party, 
who were still on the right bank with carriers and escort, 
should cross to the left bank. 

The advanced party marched on the nth, and, passing 
Arough Komkar, reached a spot 3| miles south of Simong 
M the foUowing ^y. Here they were met by the headmen of 
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Sifflong, who ap(>eared to be well disposed.. Ootbeapth 
the village was visited, and the officers of the party weirt well 
received, although it was obvious that the villagers were 
eager to dissuade them from a further advance. The remaia* 
del of the rations were brought up on the sand, and it 
arranged that a party consisting of Mr. Bentinck, 4 British 
officers, 75 riflemen and 130 carriers should leeve^ on the 
next day, for the north, rationed up to the 3tst. The remun* 
der were to stay at Simong on ^ rations, ready to posh op 
further supplies as they arrived 

The salt, which had been brought up as an article of barter, 
was not acceptable to the inhabitants, who could not be 
induced to accept it in exchange for rice. This resulted in a 
shortage of rations. 


A start was made at 8 A M., on the following day. On 
Auii^ .1 st«,ng. village, the inhabitants ^oved 

to be 111 a state of great excitement and 
insisted that the party should slop and accept their hospitality. 
The crowd was great, and, when the column attempted to push 
their way forward, there was a good deal of jostling and a square 
had to be formed. Mr. Bentinck, afraid of a collision, decided 


to return. He refused the proferred hospitality and gave the 
headmen till the next day to decide whether they would make 
way, or whether it would be necessary to appeal to force. 


In the evening, the headmen came to camp, very repen* 
tant, and promised that there would be no diflicultr about a 
passage through the village on the following day. .The inhabi* 
tants do not seem to have been actively hostile, hnd their action, 
apparently, was merely an attempt to keep up the appeannee 
that we were being allowed to pass through the village 
onlv on sufferance. Nevertheless, the situation waa trying 
ana a conflict was onlv averted by the forbearanM and good 
temper of officers ana men under veiy difficult circumstances. 
Had a collision occurred, exploration to the north would have 
been very much delayed, if not altogether prei'ented, lor the 
force at our disposal was quite insufficient to make its way 
by force through a hostile country at such a distance from 
its supports. . 


Next day, the party passed through the village witboot 
any difficulty and halted on the Shimar stream, halfway to 
Gette. The following morning, that villa^ was reached, and, 
as it was apparent th^ a passage through it might be aceom* 
panied by a repetition of the incidents in Simong; it was decided 
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to circumvent the village and camp beyond it. In the 
evening, the headmen came in and agreed to accompany the 
party as ^ as Puging. Tiro Tibetans were met in the 
village. The party marched i^ain on the following day and, 
camping for the night on the Sin river, ret ched Puging on the 
36th, xmae the inhabitants proved quite friendly. 

On the 37th, a convoy, with three more days rations, 
arrived at Puging. The exploration party marched over the 
S«pdr*»<TiaiMrMt difficult Ritkor Pass on the following day 
DtamiiiM. and reached the Sissi river after a very 

steep and difficult descent. The Naga carriers were, by this 
time, very weary, and extreme measures had to be taken 
to induce them to advance. 


On^tthe a9th, the party marched up the right bank to 
Rikor. The Dihang here flows through a narrow gorge, not 
more than 80 yards wide, above which are miles of rapids. 
The path crosses two feeders en route, one of which, the 
Siring, is a large stream, over which there is an old cane bridge, 
too unstable for use. On reaching Paling, next day, it was 
discovered that the river, instead of turning to the west, 
as was expected, made a sudden turn to the north east. In* 
formation was also received that a large tributary, the Sigon 
(Sira Pateng) joins the Dihaiig from the west near Singging. 

The latter village was reached, on the .3 1 st, 
"**'"*■ after severe ascents and descents, and prov- 

ed to be a small and miserably poor collection of some 30 
houses, the inhabitants of which were well disposed. 


On the 3rd February, the party started on their return 
_ , ... journey and reached Rikor on the following 

• wn imeiis. Here, news was received of rations 

left by Captain Coleridge’s party near Piling, and the carriers 
had to be sent back for them. Three days later, the party 
passed through Gette, and, on reaching the Shimar camp, 
Captain Coleridge was met bringing up another 1 2 days’ rations. 
On the following day the united parties marched back to 
Simong and the next few days were spent in survey work 
round that Village. 


While the exploration was in progress up the Dihang, 
ni«f..i.tT, o{ LI; » of con«derable anxiety had been caused by 
Cammaainiioo wd the attitude of the villages of Geku and 
**'*‘^‘ Simong, and these villages were obviously 

only prevented from becoming openly hostile by a strong 
show of force. The garrisons left there had, therefore, 
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to be increased and, on the 2nd February, tlio disposition of 
the forces north of Yembung was as follows:— 

f 5 British ollicers. 


Exploration party 


i 70 rifles, 8th Gurkhas. 

i 

I 131 earners. 


^ aa followers. 

f‘ 1 British olflc'^r. 
Convoy between Simong ' 

and Exploration party 60 riflcsi Sth Gurkhas. 


Simong, support to above., 
convoy 

Gckn to Simong 


90 carriers. 

70 Rifles, Sth Gurkhas, 
f 1 British officer. 

40 rifles^ Sth Gurkhas. 


1^130 carriers. 

(The above subsisted on the direct convoy system) 


Geku, support to Simong 


Rill 


Komsing 

Yembung 



100 rifles*. 

63 carriers. 
50' rifles. 

143 carriers. 
50 rifles. 

160 carriers, 
carriers. 


(Up to Geku supplies were forwarded by the staging 
system.) 

The organisation, therefore, of a line of communication to 
carry rations and give the necessary support to an exploration 
party of 70 rifles, demanded a force of no less than 370 rifles 
and some 800 carriers. It was quite impossible to live on 
the country and, at the same time, maintain friendly relations 
with the inhabitants, and, had these been hostile, it is hard to see 
how the exploration could have been atteiupicd at all with the 
force then available in the country. It had bf^en expected 
that the country north of Komkar would be sparsely populated, 
and it was hoped that only small escorts would be required, 
but it afterwards transpired that this was the most densely 
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populated part of the whole country traversed, and, hence, 
the escorts had to be lar^fcly increased in order to overawe 
the large villages on the lines of communication. On the 
E«piotMion.ba.d«D«i. “ was decided to abandon any fur- 

ther exploration to the north on account 
of possible resentment by the inhabitants to a further ad- 
vance, moreover, the .season sras late, the weather bad, and 
the Naga carriers were growing more and more discontented 
and worn out. 


The interval was in no way wasted, however, for the time 
was spent in survey work, and every opportunity was taken to 
improve our relations with ‘the tribesmen. 


On the 25tli, a large gathering, consisting of the headmen of 
MMimrirf Simong, Damro, Roinkar and several 

Panggi villages, was called together and 
the intentions of the Government were fully explained. It 
tras made cl ar that .nil would be iree to trade at Rotung, 
and that no tribe or village must stand in the way of another ; 
that when tribes or villages had a dispute amongst themselves 
they were not to fight it out, but to bring it to the British 
for settlement ; that we did not want to interfere with matters 
which were usually settled at their village, councils ; and that 
we dill not want their land nor their villages, but that they 
could continue to hold the territory that they now occupied. 


Apparently, the headmen were well satisfied and departed 
on friendly terms with us and each other. They were obviously 

{ •leased with the idea of a general peace maker among them, 
or, although the fighting was seldom severe nor were the 
losses heavy, their wars dragged on, sometimes for years, 
without a settlement, and interfered greatly both with trade 
and agriculture. 


By the 25111 February, the Government had decided that 
Withdrawal of traeps further exploration up the Dihang was not 
hoMths left kink. feasible that year, SO all troops on the left 
bank were withdrawn as soon as the survey in the neighbour- 
hood of Simong was completed. The troops in the latter 
place were withdrawn to Gvku, whence 100 rifles and soo 
carriers were crossed over the river to Arte hill, some five 
mil s west of Riga, for sunrey work in that direction. In 
order to case the strain on the carrying power of the force, the 
snd Gurkhas were concentrated at Kubo with a view to their 
withdrawal to thmr peace station. They left Kobo on the 
14th March. 



The Naga carriers had become vei^ discontented M they 
had already been retained beyond the limits of the period for 
which they had been originally enlisted. They were, therefore 
replaced by newly raised corps of Gurkhalis and sent to their 
homes. L'nfortunately, the strength of the Gurkhalis waa 
much reduced by an attack of mumps. 

By the 6ih of March, all the troops of the left bank had 
been vithdrawn and lines of communications established up 
the right b.ank. 

On the s.-^rd February, a party had (been sent out, under 
shimane and Siyoa the Command of Captain Moleswortb, to 
Explorations. explore the Shimang and Siyom rivers, but, 

when it appeared desirable to concentrate all the strength of 
the expedition on a further advance up the Dihang, this party 
had to be withdrawn before useful results could be obtained. 


When, however, the Dihang exploration had finally been 
streneth. ineiudioK abandoned, this party, considerably 
strengthened, was again sent out and reach* 
ed Dosing on the 28th. Considerable delay 
was caused on the way by the fact that 
the villagers had destroyed the road which 
the party had made on its previous visit. 
There was also a certain amount of passive 
resistance in the villages which was only 
overcome by the display of considerable firmness on the part 
of the olHcer in command of the party. 


convoys itterwardi ie< 
ccivcii .r- 
3 Uritiah officers. 

I Political officer. 

3 Gurkha officers. 

71 rifles. 

a hospital 

II survey followers. 

8 iVillowers. 

170 carricn. 


On the 26th of March, Pareng was reached and the party 
was well received. From here, an advance was made up the 
left bank of the Shimang to near Yingku. Tbe latter 
vill.ige gave no assistance whatever and adopted a policy of 
pas.«ive resistance. When an advance was made, next day, 
the party, after having marched several miles, discoverra 
that they were ' :ing led up a wrong road. On their return 
from this aboitive march, they found that the bridge, which 
they had erected over the river, had been destroyed, and the 
old Abor bridge so weakened that, when the first man 
attempted to cross it, he was precipitated into the river below, 
but, fortunately, was rescued without having sustuned any dam* 
age. On account of this, twelve men were Uken as hostages 
from the village and a fine was imposed. The village was 
informed that the prisoners would not be set free until the fine 
was paid in full. 

CSsOSB 
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Next da^, the eorrect path was found and the force ad< 
vanced, passing through Yibuk village en routt. The people of 
this village proved to be very friendly and afforded great 
assistance throughout. The column camped in the evening 
near the river on the road to the Ngurrung pass. 

The ration problem was now, as usual, making itself felt, 
as several bags had been spoilt by getting soaked during the 
crossing of tbe river. The men were, therefore, put on } 
rations. 

While the party was encamped here the fine imposed 
upon Yingku was brought in and the hostages were released. 

From here, it was intended to climb a high hill, known as 
Moling,*from which it was hoped that good survey work could 
be done. This ascent was accompliMed after the greatest 
difficulty, the country traversed being of the most difficult 
description. The summit was finally reached on the 15th 
March but, although the survey party remained in position for 
three davs, but poor results were achieved owing to the thick 
mists. The top of the hill was, moreover, under some 10 feet of 
snow, making the work of clearing very hard for the carriers. 
The party returned to Yembung on the a4th March. The 
only Results obtained by this exploration was the mapping of 
the Shimang river and its immediate vicinity. 

In the meantime, Mr. Bentinck’s party, having returned 
from their abortive exploration of the Dihang, crossed from 
Riga over the Arte hill, from which good survey work was 
done, and then proceeded into and across the Shimang valley 
to Yibuk. From here they crossed the divide between the 
Shimang and Siyom and entered the Siyom valley at Rangku. 
It was hoped to get in touch with the Bori tribe in this 
direction but this was not possible as the Boris were too far 
to the north. The party, however, got into communication 
with some of the Galongs living on the right bank of the 
Siyom. 

On the a6th March, orders were received for the force to 
WkhSimwti el the retire to Rotung and concentrate as many 
men as possible at Kobo with a view to the 
break up of the force. Mr. Bentinck’s force, accordingly, 
returned from Arte hill on the s8th, and, on the following day, 
the troops began to move down to tbe base, headquarters 
reachmg Pasighat on the ist April, 
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During a halt here six prisoners were tried who 

pSft ta Mr. 

WtUianison s murder. Five were found 
guilty and one was acquitted. 

Government had not yet decided on the question of the 
establishment of a post at Rotnng. In the meantime, there* 
fore, aoi military police were left at Rotun^ and too at 
Balek, each of these posts being supplied sw 9 months* 
rations. In order to keep up communication with Rotung, 
and also to bring away these supplies if the posts were 
abandoned, 335 rifles of the i*8th Gurkhas, a sections Field 
Ambulance, t Cartier Corps and 1 Mule Corps were reUdned, 
while the renu^ng units of the force were despatched to 
their peace starions. 


On the 6th May, orders wen received to abandon 
Rotung, while retaining* the poi^ at f^* 
ghat and Koba The lines of communii' 
cation to Uie former place were aceordin^y 
withdraam, and the demobilisation of the force was oompleted 
by the aist May. 




CHAPTER IX. 
Results of the expedition. 


The expedition result^ in the punishment of all the 
hostile villages and the'exaction of punish- 
p»uiie.i !«.»•. roentfor Mr. Wntiamson's murder. All 


the men who had taken a leading part in this were tried 
and punished and practically all the looted prop^y was restor* 
ed. The Minyong tribe was crushed and its villi^es brought 
to submission, while the power of Kebang, which for years had 
terrorised its neighbours, was finally broken. This village 
lost a large number of its fighting men, and its reputation was 
so shattered that it will probably take years to recover. 


There is little doubt that, at the ^ginning of the exped- 
ition, many of the tribes were waiting to see which side was 
the stionger, and, had we suffered a serious check early in the 
operations, we should have bad to encounter much 'more 
general hostility, and would have found ourselves actively 
opposed by tribes who, after .the fall of ^ Kebang, were most 
profuse in their protestations of friendship. 

The disgrace and memory of our former defeat was 
wiped out and the tribes were shown that, while resistance to 
the British was useless, we could with ease tdsit any part of 
their countrjr. The tribes who had not prov^ tnemselvas 
openly hostile, were irisited by friendly missions, which 
braved with mat judgment and tact, proving to the 
people that, while the hand of the British was heavy in 
dealing with aggression or avenging insult, nothing was to be 
feared by the well-behaved. 


Many of the weaker tribes had been quite debarred from 
vinting the plmns in order to trade, and bad, m general, been 
tyrannised over by thmr more powerful neighbours. The advent 
of the British and the messa^ thiw conveyed made clear to 
all that weak and strong alike would be allowed to visit the 
plains and that no tribe was in future to be prevented from 
doing so by another, while our ability to enforce this could no 
longer be questioned. 


It was anoonneed to all the tribes tbat, while we had 
vwMBdiM intention of taking over their county, 

they must look 'to us h future as the 
snpreme power. Disputes, which had formeriy bean settled by 
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long 4 rawn out wars, would, in future, be decided by us, but, 
on the other hand, we had no intention of interfering in 
matters of custom and the like which were usually settled 
by the village councils. 


Relation! 

(ribci. 


Excellent relations had been established with all the 
with the tribes visited by us, with the possible 
exception of Simong whose attitude will 
have to be closely watched in the future. This was due, 
not only to fear ot our armed forces, but to the tact and 
friendliness displayed by the officers in charge of our 
various missions and to the good behaviour and excellent 
discipline of the men who escorted them. 

A very great factor in the establishing of a healthy 
, . respect for the British was the mule>road 

ac 0 mue-roa . traversed the country from Kobo to 

Yembung. Apart from the military value of this engineering 
work, the speed and skill with which it was constructed 
appeared almost superhuman to the savage tribesmen and 
created a deep impression on them. 

The geographical results of the expedition, although 
n _ 11 1 „ I. not as full as had been expected, owing 
«oi p «t « I. climate and physical difficulties (n 

the country, were still of great value. Practically the whole 
of the countnr was surveyed accurately as far as Lat. 
38” 40' N. The whole of the valley of the Yamne 
was surveyed up to the snow ranges; the Shimang river 
was mapped throughout its entire length ; the course of the 
Siyom was roughly traced ; and the valley of the Dihang 
was followed as far north as Singging, Lat. a8” 5a' (approx.), 
Qoakim of Diboiig a point within 35 or 30 miles of the 
and Taaag-po. most northern Abor village. The identity 

of the Dihang with the Tsang'po, though not absolutely 

f )rpved, was at any rate practically established, and there is 

ittie doubt that part of the district traversed by Kinthup in 

his famous exploration from the north, was visited. 

Although it was not possible to determine accurately 

„ - , the natural frontier between the Abor 

NortbetaFroaiiar. ^ 

nature and position was obtained. Points on the great snow 
range to the north were definitely fixed and' a wa^ waa paved 
for an accurate determination of the boundary in the future 
while the cli^ces of Chinese aggression in this region . were 
greatly reduced. 
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Although thm was little ^ual fighting, the successful con* 
elusion of the militarjr operations was no small achievement. 
The popular imagination likes to be fed with accounts of battles 
and daring, but it is not in these that the whole test of an 
army lies. The continual struggle with natural difficulties apd 
with hardship and privation without the loss of a cheerful 
discipline, and the self'contnri required when dealing with 
Ignorant and arrogant savages^ represent a very high standard 
of military efficiency. 








APPENDIX I. 


Ordirs f^r thi QrganiMaiUn of iko Ahor ExfeditionoPf Pom^ 
ike Chief of the Generel Slxf, 

I. The object of this ^-cheme it to protide a force for operetkwi ObjMt 
against the Abort. 

а. The Force will be composed of the units detailed in these 
orders and will be mobilized and concentrated in acoordaoce with the 
instructions contained herein. 

3. Except where otherwise provided >for hereinafter, all arrange* {* TJl’JjjJ®' 
ments mentioned in these orders will be made under the directhm of SoTslSi 
the General Officer Commanding, 8th (Lucknow) Divisiooi in direct sitaa. 
communication with all concerned. 

4. The Commander of the Force wilt have full political control, Mtlsilt 
assisted bjr such political officers as may be neoessarji who will be 
appointed by the Foreign Department. 

5; (a) The composition of the Force is given in Appendix I (i)« Cgfos Ol sa 

W IN WNb 

(8) The Assam Government will place 4 companies of Mili* 
tar]^ Police at the disposal of the Commander of the Foroti for snb- 
sidiary operations, 

б. The details of the commands and staffs are given in AppendhlMvw’ 

1 (^). With reference to F. S, Regulations, Part Section g (1)1 tlie ^ 
officers required will be appointed by the Military Secretary to His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Cbicf. 

7. The allotment of field ^taff offices for the Force is given In FjyM itag 
Apppendix I (c). These will be despatched by the officers in charge of 

them to the places of assembly detailed in Appendix I (d). 

8 . The base of operations will be at Kobo, at which place the I 

Force will concentrate. An advanced base will be formed at 
Pasighat. ^ 

9. (u) Units of the Force will move on field service scale of 

establishments and equipment The approximate aMit Mg 
strength of the Force Is given in Appendix 1 (d 0 « Ospmi. 

(Sy The complement of British officers of all units will be 
made up ' under the orders of Divisional Commanders frosi units 
stationed within their commands, or from linked battalions in commu- 
nication with the General Officers Cbmmsnding Divisions ceatemed* 

Officers on privilege leave out of India will not bo rcenlledt 

(r) Deficiencies in medical personnel will be completed under 
the orders of the Principal Medical Officer in India. 

(d) Depfits of Indian Infantry will be 00 scale B. 
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10. knj eomermcy ettaUkhment reqniKd in excess of those 
saiiHMssi sntborised Iqr ftgolatiMis will be amofed ^ under the orders of the 
Inspector of Cbmniosieitions, 

I !• The Connunder of the Force will engage locally snch men 
as are reqnired for iatelliganee duties. 

^ la. («) Gothing will be on summer scale, except for transport 
HiirMw* coolies. Additional articles of clothbg to complete to winter Msle 
will be sent in bulk to the base, but will not be distributed to units 
until the necessity for it arises. Followers will be equipped with boots 
instead of shoes. 



(i) Tents win be taken by units to the bsse. 

*(<) Deficiencies In maxim guns will be made up from units 
iatbe dhrUon. 

i^e The Commander of the Force will make inch changes or 
redaction in the anthorised field service Kale of equipmentp stores, 
haMage, foUowen^ &c., as may be considered necessary for the 
eimctife operations of the Force and for its economical working. 


ffiiW 14. U) The special equipment given in Appendix !(#) will be 

H d f Sit profUed ny the departments of supply concerned. 

(I) Any further special equipment required will be ordered 
hf the Commander of the Force. 


Misassi 15. (a) The Director-General of Ordnance will arrange to supply 
the two 7-pr. (150 lhe.j R. M. L. guns to the Officer Commanding, 
1st Battalion, 8th Gurkha Rifles, together with 300 rounds of ammu- 
nition per gun and the necessary stores. 

U) The full scale of Small Arms Ammunition per rifle laid 
down in F. S. Regulationsi India, Appendix XII, will he taken for 
the Force. 

(r) All ammunition will be packed in special boxes, the gross 
weight of each of which is not to exceed 50 lbs. 

(d| The Director-General of Ordnance will arrange for the 
lorsMtioa of a small ordnance base depdt. 

j f) The Director-General of Ordnance will arrange for a 
Engineer stores which will be placed in charge of the 
Oflker Commanding, Field Company, Sappers and Miners. 


iMka aMH M Appendix I (/), packed 

!tniilSsr seperately for each unit, and the necessary ciphers, will be desMtched 
•f* by the &nenl Stafl at Army Headquarters to the Inspector ot Com- 
munications, who will distrioute them to units. 

(A Such stationery and accessories as may be required will 
he provided by the Controller of Printing, Stamps and Stationery, on 
requisition by the Inspector of Communications. 


0 TfroBSiiwgiisiPWsnppIMfMiTthlMfliloia 
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i;. (a) The Section Indian Field Ambulance wiU be equipped 
with 10 dandies and 15 slung hammocks instead of tongu. 

{h) The Sections Indian Stationary Hospital required for tim 
base and advanced base will not take their tongas with them, and will 
have only 1 dandy and 6 bearers each. 

(c) In addition to those taken into the field by units^ a reserve 
of 50 ficlH stretchers, and 25 riding saddles will be prepared a^ 
stocked at the base under the orders of the Quartermaster-General in 
India, and a reserve of 35 ehing hammocks under the orders of the 
Director-General of Ordnance. 

(d) Such additional medical equipment or establishment as 
may he required will be supplied under the orders of the Principal 
Medical Officer in India. 

(e) The Regimental Hospital at Dibnigarh will be utilized 
as a General Hospital. 

(/) All medical stores, whether with lighting units or 
hospitals, must be repacked so as to form loads of not more than 50 
lbs.* 

18. The special signalling unit will be detailed by the (^hief of Slgsalliai. 
the General Staff at Army Headquarters, from one of the Northern 

Army Signalling Companies. 

19. The Surveyor •General will arrange for such survey detach- 
ments as may be necessary. 

20. (e) In addition to the supplies which accompany tro^ on iappiy- 
regimental transport and in supply column, one montn’s supplies for 

the whole foi ^e will be placed and maintained at Kobo, and one 
month's at Pasighat for the troops there and beyond it under 

the orders of the Quartermaster-General in India. 

13 ) The Quartermaster-General in India will arrange for the 
formation of the Supply units. 

t 

(e) All supplies must be packed in water-proof bags, and the 
weight of each package must not exceed 50 lbs.* 

(d) The special scale of rations for tran^ort coolies is given 
in an Appendix. 

21. (a) The Force will be equipped with all coolv transport, the Tmssport 
coolies being either Nagas, Manipuris, GurUias or Khasias. All loads 

for coolies will be made up into packages not exceeding 50 IIml* 

But the equipment mules of the Pioneer Battalion, and of Che Field 
Compao]|r, Sappers and Miners, will be completed at their mobilisa- 
tion station, and will accompany their respective units to the bue. 


* Aftwuaidi aksTid Is do Ibft 
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(i) All transport required for the equipment and maintenance of 
the force, whether cooly, animal or river traosporti will be arranged for 
by the Quartermaster-General in India iu communication with all con- 
cerned. 

(a) When the roads beyond Pasighat have been made fit for 
mulesi such pack moles as may be required to supplement or replace 
cooly transport will be arranged for by the Quartermaster-General 
in India. 

(/) The 40 coolies for carrying the y-pr. guns, will be entertained 
by the Officer Commanding, 1st Battalion, 8th Gurkha Rifles. 

Cmifi^ete. sa. The General Offictsrs Commanding concerned will be respon- 
sible for such camps, detrathing facilities and communications in their 
commands as may be required. 

Tslifiiphs. aj. (vi) Staff and Departmental olli.?ers of the Force, and other 
officers concerned with its maintenance and equipment in the field, 
who are authorized by the Commanders of the Force or Divisions, 
will send telegrams on 0 . If^ M. S. telegram forms from all telegraph 
offices. 

(8) General Office. Commanding will inform the Director- 
General'\of Telegraphs of the officers who are empowered to use the 
0 . H. M. S. telegram forms and of their headquarters. 

(c) The Director-General of 'I clcgraphs will arrange for the 
eitension of the telegraph line to Pasighat, for strengthening such 
eaisting telegraph offices, and for the further extension of such exist 
ing lines as may be required by the Commander of the Force. 

Toit offices 24. The Director-General of the Post Office will arrange for a 

and class field post office for the force, and will take such steps ns 1 e 
may consider necessary to strengthen existing, or to establish 
additional post offices. 

Coficeatn- 25. The Force will concentrate in accordance with orders which 
will be issned to all concerned by the Quartermaster-General in 
India. 

CoaeotiloM 26. (a) Troops and followers will be considered to be on field 

•odpiivlltgcs. service for all concessions and pri\ileges from the dale of arrival at 
Kobo. But such concessions as are only admissible from or between 
certain dates will liave effect from those dates. 

(j) Supply and Transport establishments will receive universal 
rates of pay, and 50 per cent dada. 

AesmU, 27. (a) All accounts, which will be audited on the Field Service 
system, will be rendered to the Controller of Military Accounts, 
mtern Circle, Lucknow, who will arrange for financing the Force. 

(8) All vouchers, railway warrants, telegrams, etc., in connec- 
tion with the operations will be enfaced ** Abor Expeditionary ’ Force 

All such telegrams, unless written on 0 . H. M. S. forms by 
oSem duly authorized to use them, must be stamped. 
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APPENDIX I (•). 

•/ Ftm, 


Station. 

Uabalottod. 

Bmdaim 

To be formed 

000 

Poree headquaiton ••• — 


Lahore Cantonment 

Ok 

sand Sikh Pionaen oo 


Sluilanc ... 

000 

lot Boilaiiom Ith Gorkha Rllto 

mSSUS 




istvc 

Roorkee ... 

• 00 

No. 1 Field Company, im Sapperi 
and Minen. 


To be detailed 

000 

One (Indian) Special SigaalUaf 
unit 


CMeottp « 

ofo 

Section A, No. tdS, Indian Piold 



Ambulance. 


TobefSonaed 

• 00 

Supply Column. 




Rutr§9» 


Debra Don 

«•• 

lot Betialion, and Gurkha Riileo 

•Not CO move 


Baci aud Liai ov CouKoat 

from Dahea 
Dun unlaaa 




CATIOUe. 

Ofdofid liter. 



1.— Z)0acf. 


To be formed 

ooo 

Headquarten. 

Line of Communicationi Defenee 




troopi to be detailed by the Com- 
mander of the Force. 




1 1.— 'ddarfnftfrolfruo 


To be formed 

• 00 

Headquartera. 


Tobefonaed 

OK 

Ordnance Baoe Depdt 


Calcutta ••• 

000 

Seeliom B, and C, No. I0L Indian 
Sutionary Horphal. 


Tobefonaed 

• •0 

Advanced and Baae Supply 




Depatc. 

1 


*TliiiBMtolionwMc*mtHalyiao««dii|pt«KiibcklMlfhOclabw, I* 
MMUi^ PMin pncMdfav op im MM Md MWiPrf MWop^ pod UirioMr M 





APPENDIX I (i). 

Sui%fthiFm$. 


PORCI HlADQUARmS. 

\Jq unmhk si Ksh.) 

OMHinaiidg Gsiwal Oflear ConmandiiWt Amuii Brigade* 

(MmJorwGciiflcal H. Bom CB.). 

Order^Oiiear Piom the Pom (Captain L S. H. Smithar^ 

17th faCantfy)* 

Staff— Genaral Staff OIBear* (MajerC. A.R.Httiokiaaoiib4iotDogra8*Brigada 
and grade. Major* Aaaan Brigade). 

^Id ImeUigeiice OAetr ••• (Captain W. B. Horn* laolh Infantry.) 

Signalling Officer .m Prom the Bpacial Signalling nnit (Lienlanant 

T. H. Knylit, R. At* Corammandlng Brigade 
Section* giit Dhrisioiial Signal Company). 

Aariatant Dkeclor of Medical Seidor Madlod Officer with the Force (Major 
Serrioai. ]. Da^dten* 1. M. S.) 

AarimanC Director of Sfippliaa (Major B. G. Vaughan* Supply and Tranaport 
and Traniporc. Coipa.) 

Basb and Linb op Communications. 

{T§ sssmUist ATodo.) 


I.^Dafavci. 

Commandant* Lina of Com- The Senior Combatant Officer on the Line of 
munkation Dafeneaa. Commonkailonai 

IL'-AoMivienuTioM* 

Admifiiitrative Commandant (Colonel D. C. P. Macfaityrab Indian Army.) 

Baaiy and Inapaetor of Com- 
munkaliona. 

Deputy Aeaialant Director of From the Una of Communication Hoapitala. 
MedU Services 

Aailatant Dirocior of Worka... From the Field Company*' Sappari and Mfaiera 

(Captain B. C. TylAii-Paitmrooi R.B.). 

Beau Supply and Tranaport (Major H. M. M. Brookob Supply and Tkanaport 
Offiem. Cfl>fi».) 
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APPENDIX I («). 
AOttmeHi tf FUU Sltff Oftttt. 


Unit 


Korea Hatdquaiters 


Office allociKl. 


Office of Iha ajrd IniMtry Brigade ig 
Fyabad. 


Administrative He^di^uarten of Base Office of a Staff Officer of Conmanica* 
and Line of Cdmmanicaiions. tions. Northern Line at Port William» 

Calcutta. 



C6iCliB 
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[txelmdimg IliltUry A/k#) 
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APPENDIX I (#). 
Sfeeial Equipmtmt. 


HaWi Rifle grenwiw 

Hand gremdai (S. and M. aiipplyj 

Oahii er dCakrit m ••• 

Air baga 

Light alaal Ubia (wUh pnlley^ ei^) 

BerllionbaalB (wiihent taganiracwe for 
bridge). 

Barbed wire ••• Yards. 

Slaag bw — (wMiowt pelaa) m. 

Special carrin far skk «• 

/«r ^basfaf SigaMimg IML 
Cdble(tfliba.parnle) m. Mita 

Vinal aigaaiilagagpipaMat I 

I 

Camp aquipiBtiil J 


No. 


50QI* 

soot 


One per fightime men. 
follower OM traneport 
cooly. 

kSttllicient for forming a raft 
for I eompeny. infantry.) 

(Suflcient for making 100 
yarda oi flying brl^.) 


5,000 


Romirkfi 


To bo made op 




To be Wt at PaaigiMt 


Aalara _ 
■dialeA P.& 
liont, India. A| 


I). 


• ThMawaiolaelaltiBihiir anMaai 
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APPENDIX I (/). 

St»t« of issM of BtoJkt oni Mops. 














APPENDIX II. 


Dtt^l tif Cwft mti Ah^ EaptmUnmj 

ftrtt, tftf-rt. 
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APPENDIX II-mmW. 

DHmU §f Ctrft Mud Vmiit tmfkjti tkt AUr EMftHtkimtf 

F0ret, /p/w— co B cld. 


















APPENDIX III. 


InformmiUn rtgardimg nmfig^hiitiy of ih€ Br^km^puim fivw mi 4 
availahh facilities for iranopotl of troops^ 


Extracts from a tetter Jrom the Agents, Rivers Steam Navigation 
Company^ Limited, Calcutta. 

I. The combined fleets of the Rivers Steam and India Genefnl 
Navigation and Railway companies comprise some 940 steamers 
and 350 fiats with a carrying capacity of about 5,000,000 maunds. 

а. The most suitable tyfie of steamer for transhipment of troops 
is our “Sherani" type of which wc have 20 in commission. These 
steamers have a deck area available for passengers of about 12,500 
square feet and first cla^s cabins for 10 or la ofticers which number 
can be added to, if needed, and afso*second class accommodation. 
Their full carrying capacity inclusive of coal ss about 15—18,000 
maunds or 1 1,000 maun da exclusive of coal at 5 feet draft. 

5. -We can arrange to charter steamers of this tjrpe at Rs. 750 
per day from date of leaving Calcutta to date of return here, subject 
to a reduction to Rs. 600 u hen running empty or under detention, 
loading, discharging, etc. The estimated time for a trip from Calcutta 
to Kobo and back is 16—18 days, allowing for embarkation and land* 
ing of troops. 

4. The actual running time from Amingaon to Kobo would be 
about 3 days up and 2 days down, or from Dibrugarh to Kobo about 
half a day cac'i way. 

We can prepare a time-table on your advising what actual time 
will be needed for embarkation and landing, and what daily stoppages 
you would require to enable troops to land and cook food, etc. 

5. The charge for detention of a ** Sherani class steamer at 
Dibrugarh would be Rs. 600 per diem, a smaller despatch steamer 
with 0,000 square feet deck area and 4,000 maunds capacity would 
cost Rs. 500 per diem, or a shallow draft feeder steamer with about 
1,500 square feet deck space and 700 maunds capacity, Rs. 200 to 
Rs. J50 per diem. 

Residential or cargo flats from Rs. 50 to Rs. ico per diem. 

б . (a) The Brahmaputra up to Kobo is nmorted to bo navigable 
In normal seisons for vessels of the 'f Sherani'" class until December, 
though the draft may have to be restricted after October and them is 
some nocertninty ns to the feasibility of passing the Pobn rapids 
in the winter months. 

(d) Troops and nnimnla can be embarked at Amingaon across 
onr receiving vessel sitnnted n few bnndrod feet from the railway. 

caspsB L 
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(«) The river betweeo Stikhoira Ghat aad Kobo ia normalljr 
navinble for small stern wheel steamers thronghont the cool season, 
but tbera is some nncertuntj u to their crosaiag the Poba rapMo. 

(t) We maintain no vessels on this {section of the river, but 
one or more might be chartered and sent up on the terms quoted in 
No.s above. 

if) A few hours would suffice for a trip between Saikbowa 
Ghat and Kobo subject to unforeseen difficultms of navigation or 
dhstittctions. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

Prttt C$rmfnitnth 

Owing to transport difficulties it was decided that only one 

! >ress correspondent should be aUoued to aecompanj the forces and 
t was arranged that all papers, both English and Indian, should 
receive his telegrams on application, provided they undertook to 
share in the expense. This was done to avoid the unfairness which 
would be caused by making all the news a monopoly of one pnper or 
group of pspers. 

A Military Officer, Captain F. G. Poole, D.S.O., East Yorksbim 
Regiment, was allowed to accompany the force in this capacity. He 
wu to proceed in an entirely unofficial and non-combatant capec^y 
and was on no account to be allowed to sasume a command hf reanon 
of bis militaiy rank. 

It would perhaps have been more satisEsctoiy, both for the pnblie 
and for everybody else eoaceraed, if a tegular corre s pondent inflei(d 
of an amateur had been allowed with the espedition. 




APPENDIX V. 

StiMfitit. 

The followiig KicBtUti were ellowed to aeconpuy tbe totct* 

(i) Geologiit 
(o) BoUnitt 

(3) Zooiogiit 

(4) Aithropoiogiil. 

(5) Forest Officer. 

These espertsi owing to the difficulties of tmnsporti were 
not allowed to accompany the force daring the first adfance, but 
were permitted to proceed to the front when active opposition on the 
part « the ^Mmis had broken down. 

They were allowed the same amount of transport hs Bridoh 
officers for themselves and their followers, and scientific equipment 
was kept down to its lowest posstUe limit Theespense In connee* 
tion with scientific research was not borne by the espedition, bat was 
^Uted to the Chil Budget* 




APPENDIX VI. 


£Mir0cis from iho standing orders of the Ahor Ex^ditionapy 

Force. 


TACTICAL NOTES. 

{Notes on methods to he adopted fighting A hors.) 

Judging by previous experience, tbc favourite method adopted by 
Abors is to hold up the head of the column by a strong stcckade 
impossible or difficult to turn, and, at the same time, to rush in on the 
flanks of the line of cooties. As the paths are so narrow that they 
only permit of moving in single file, and as the jungle is too thick to 
permit of the use of flankerSi the guarding of the c^^olies is a matter 
of considerable difficulty. The first point that requires attention is 
preventing the line tailing out to an undue length.' With a line ol 
laden coolies it is obvious that, if straggling is to be avoided, the 
leading troops must move very slowly and halts must be frequent. 

The guarding of a long line of coolies being liable to use up a 
great deal of the fighting strength of the column, it is desirable, 
when moving over ground where there is likely to be opposition, to 
reduce the number of coolies to a minimum. This can be ifone by 
advancing by very short marches and leaving the coolies with a 
suitable guard in a stockade. Men can be subsequently sent back to 
bring them up. gun porters and others who have advanced in the 
first instance being also sent back to bring up rations. So far as can 
be judged from fonner experience, Abors do not return to ground 
from which they have already been driven. This of course does not 
obviate the necessity of providing a suitable escort. 

The Abor stockades, with which they hold up the head of the 
column, are often very formidable, defended by pan/is and too 
strong to be breached by light artillery. The stockade on the north 
side of Kebang was reported by Mr. Williamson to be 14 feet high, 
with a ditch 12 feet broad. To attempt to rush such a work without 
due preparation would result in unnecessary loss. To approach the 
stockade the infantry will open out slightly, front rank men will 
slinf arms and proceed with dao or khnkrt to cut their way through 
the jungle or panjis, rear rank men covering them with loaded rifles 
and fixed bayonets. Fixed bayonets will be the rule when in the 
jungle. As there is no chance of breaching the stockade, the guns 
will endeavour to clear the defenders from behind it by throwing 
double abell with a reduced charge and abortened fuse. Hand 
grenadee will also be thrown over, scaling ladders brought up, 
and the aesanlt delivered, In the menntime flanking parties will 
endeavour to lam the eode of the stockade. Th^ should be 
provided with hand grenadee. 
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In the meantioif coolies will be closed up as much as possible. 
Coolies who cannot keep up will sit down by the side of tne road 
and await the arrival of spare coolies. One spare coolie will march 
at the rear of every 30 laden coolies. One cooly with apparatus for 
carrying wounded will be allowed for every 10 fighting men. A pro* 
portion will be told off to accompany the rear guard. 

When th.* path is :i] any way dominated by precipitous or very 
steep ground, a cateful search should be made for stonc-chutes and 
flanking parties should be detached for the purpose ; if^ when passing 
along the face of precipitous ground, stones should be thrown down, 
men must be instructed to press in close to the cliff. 

Tile great thing ia to remember that we must avoid hurry and it 
will often be advisable to ignore the Abor path and construct one 
for ourselves. The known path is sure to be prepared with pit 
fallsf etc., and a common trick is to cut paths leading * into positions 
for ambuscades dominating the known path. Great care must be 
taken to watch paths, either parallel or coming in from either aide. 
It ia a good plan to lay down a few panjis just in front of the men 
told on to watch the path. 


Manhes. 


(3) There should be no interval between units, as gaps form 
vulnerable pointa. 

««««*# 

(4) Besides the authorised halts, it may be neceaaai^ fo have 
intermediate halts in order to close up. A halt by the leading body 
of 15 minutes in cvenr hour should not be excessive. Officers and 
Don-commisaioned officers in rear should signal to the head of the 
column iu cases of straggling by means of Aort and long blasts on 
the whistle. Three blasts signifies that the column ia cl^d up in 
rear. These to be repeated by all whistles. In. the case of halts, 
ranks, front and rear, will turn outwards. At all baits, where pos- 
sible, files should be pushed out a little way into the jungle to re- 
connoitre and lock for parallel roada or clearings and signs of the 
enemy. 

(g^ • » • • The advanced guard should halt 

or alow down frequently to keep in touch with the column, while the 
rear guard should immAiately mgnal ahead should it become detached 
or ‘toggle e e**. The 

advanced guard commander is responsible that ail ground favourable 
for ston^chutes is searched before allowing the main body to pass 
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it When side tracks are met withi the adtanced gnard commaader 
should detach a file or more to proceed a short distance op it and 
watch it. * ♦ • • 

« * • • • e 

(ii) The baggage guard for the protection of the coolies wiO 
be distributed as follows : — 

One sepoy at the head and one at the rear of each squad of sis 
coolies* In addition there will be a squad of sis sepoys between 
every group of sis squads of coolies. 

Should the enemy charge the baggage, each squad of coolies will 
close on their leading sepoyi clear the path, and, turning ootwards, 
squat with their loads on their backs, holding their spears at the 
charge. The baggage guard, turning outwards, will stand with rifles 
at the charge, and, on seeing the enemy will fire only to the front oo 
as to avoid hitting their own men should the path wind In the 
jungle. 

If no enemy is seen the guard will remain at the charge. 

(is) Magasines will always be charged and bayonets flsed. 


CSs^SB 




APt^BNDIX VII. 

Extaacts from Report op Assistant DirsctoRi Supply And 

Transport. 

Gimral Remarks ky Asshiani Direeter^ Supply and Traneperi. 

This report shows under whet restricted eODditkms the Abor 
Bspedition troops have sdTsnced, lived end been equipped. It is 
rare, I believCi tor a force to remain for so long a penod without 
tents in the tieldi bivouacking for some 6 months in a country which 
has been lately described by a high authority as the wettest corner 
of India.'* 

« e • « • « 

The transport has been limited to country boal^ a few elephantSf 
a pack mule corps and Naga and Gurkhali comies. 

Fuel and rice were the only supplies procurable in plenty. 

« « * ♦ w « 

Temporary native store-keepers and followers have been 
replaced on the Abor Expedition by experienced British hrarraot 
and non-commissioned officers with great sldvantage to the State. 

An excellent staff of British officers from the Corps has been 
provided, ensuring strict care and supervision over all matters of 
supply and transport. 

The usual heavy losses and large surpluses of stores, which are 
almost invariably associated, with the close of every campaign, are 
almost entirely absent in this case. 

Except for the usual wastage and dryage on perishable articles, 
which cannot be avoided in the field, the percents!^ of loss on other 
supplies was so small as to be almOit of no sccount 

e * * * « e 


Mobilisation Reserves and Equipments in India are chiefly 
lintiiUMiinii niiif f M massed in the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Province, and consequently there 
is much delay before they can reach Calcutta by rail. 


MSblHsslIsB Rftsr? M. 


In view of the rising importance of the noith-eaM frontier it 
seems to be a matter for consideratbn whether a redistribution of 
these reserves and equipments would not be advisable. 

CAIoutta has of late yrars become an important centre for the 
concentration and accumulation of supplies for war and is likely to 
become sffll more so. 

o e e e « « 


For operations in an unknown country like Aborland, consisting 
of dense tropical forest and vegetatloi^ where no roads exbt, and 
where the climate is one of cownuous rain, special precau t i o ns must 
be taken with supplies for troops and particnlar arrangements devised 
for their tmaspon 

« • • « « • 
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On my preliminary tour in Assam, I had personally interviewed 
o . . dealers, at Dibrunarh and else* 

P.M* r.1.. .t Oibnigarh. to be of ttie to if io obtaining 

local supplies should an expedition be sanctioned, and had obtained 
guarantees from them to supply us at their ordinary peace rates, or 
as generally prevailed then in the markets, and had registered such 
offers. 

1 now began to receive at Calcutta telegrams and letters from 
these firms at Dibrugarh inviting me to close with their original offers 
at once as the market was rising rapidly owing to the expedition 
having been sanctioned, and to circulars issued by the Divisional 
Supply Officer, Lucknow, throughout Assam, calling upon all and 
sundry to tender for supplies at Dibrugarh. 

Assthere was some delay in my being appointed Assistant Direc- 
tor of Supplies and Transport for the expedition, 1 was, however, not 
in a position to accept these offers and confirm my personal agree- 
ments. The telegram from the Assistant Director of Supplies and 
Transport, 8 th Division, notifying me of my appointment to the 
expedition, and directing me to report to the Genera! Officer Com- 
manding, Assam Brigade, was only received by me at Calcutta on 
the s 6 th August 1911 . 

Although 1 started at once, I found on mv arrival at Dibrugarh 
that rates had considerably risen all round, 
Rim Of the market. | to supply local pro- 

ducts at the peace rates originally registered with me. 


In order to avoid the heavy warehouse and other rents prevailing 
at Dibrugarh, to minimise expenditure 
Hire of the '* Ktmrop." unnecessary transfers of stores by 

cooly labour, and carriage, always very high charges at Dibrugarh, I 
considered it better policy to engage at once a flat from the Steamer 
Company at Dibrugarh Chat on which the stores could be packed 
as fast as purchased, passed, and weighed over. 1 arranged with 
the Steamer Coitipany^s Agent, to charge no rent for this flat until 
she was finally chartered when full for conveyance direct to the Base 
at Kobo. In this way considerable economy was effected and un- 
necessary changes of stores avoided. 


This flat, known as the *'Kamrup”, was one of the largest be- 
longing to the River Steam Navigation Company. In addition to 
serving as a warehouse and lauding stage for steamers at Kobo ahu 
would have afforded excellent accommodation theru for the tick, or as 
0 floating hospital. 


Shortly after leaving Dibrujnrh Chat on the a 4 th September, 
KaIui * Rarorup* being towed by the Kishen- 

garhf a collision occurred between the two 
at a bend in the Brahmaputra in a strong curredt The result was the 
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*Kamnip*"backled*'«od wu m modi damagad fkt lit Giftab of 
Tta ’'kMUaf* of tb« the'*KislManrb'*dMidfldt»Nl«matoie» 
"Kuinp.'* Dibragwh Chat PoilMitdK owwi t» 

the water-tight comfirtmeBta in the holda of the ^tSimnpr fl* 
atorea were not damaged. 


Byuaing the patrol lannch *'SiiBi''| I waa» how owi dUo to 
return quickly to the Ghat and warn the Steamer CempMjr'a 
Agent. AnotlKr flat, the "Bhagiruttee" being fortdaaidy aiaail> 

wuatoace oommenoed and eeatiaaed awet 
ol the night by electric light. 


There is alwaya a scarcity of cooly labour at Oibrngarh and 
throughout Assam generally. Our establishments of baketi^ ^ooftn, 
butchers, weighmen, etc., had all to tarn to with the loads. 


The Assistant Director of Supplies andTraasport, Lucknow, had 
filed ifith September as tba datCf for the 
Oeiar In tmTsl of oqntp- «r,ivaj at Dibrugarh Ghat of the aeeeasan 
equipments, packing materials, eto Thw 
date might With advantage have been made earlier, as withont scales 
and weights, bags, and packing material program was much dekfed. 
Some scales and weights, etc., wer& however, with difliculfy obtained 
on loan from the ship’s agent and others, and work commeacad. 
Supply establishments then began to arrive by rail, and stork wm 
pushed 0 with such rapidity that, by the aotb September, all local 
supnt!< . ordered had been purchased, (Mcked and shipped. 

The supply equipment, tents, etc., arrived by S.S. " Fagan " on 
the 15th ieptember. 

With the arrival of the steamer 'Kishengarh' on the ajrd 
September with Calcutta stores, a start for Kobo (the Base), was 
eventually made on the S4th September. 


The Deputy Commissioner, Dibrugarh, had been able to obtain 
and place at my disposal on hire the launch 
"Sissi”. a vessel of remarkable desigib 
doubtful buoyancy, and inferioy capacity, out 




Hite 
lauoch. 

which, in spite of these disadvantagm,"proved of great use ia 
connecting up the markets at Dibrugarh with the base at Kobb^ 
some 4 S nuc* further upstream on the right bank of tbo 
Brahmaputra. It was also verv useful in pushing up detaili^ medical 
comforts, small equipments and stores ia Mvanes of the traopsi vhUa 
the jun^e wu being cut and the base prepared. 
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Afterwards the Sisai *' was of great use to the Base Supply OfScefi 
for rapid transfer of the sick, for urgent requirements and demands^ 
and for keeping in touch with firms at Dibrugarh. 


With the Inspector of Communications and stores and personnel 
for the base I proceeded to Kobo on the small S.S. ** Mercury/' the 
M lUrt (or Kobo. “ Bha^irutee ’* in tow of tlie " Kishengarh " 

following us. Kobo was reached on the 

a6th September. 


The ** Kishengarh returned the next day, thc^flat being left as a 
landing stage for other steamers and fiats to discharge from, fn this 
capacity she remained throughout the expedition, the rise and fall of 
the Brahmaputra with its vagaries and peculiarities rendering her 
retentioiPnecessary for this purpose. Being a covered flati she also 
served the tfaie Supply Officer as a floating warehouse and store 
room for perishable supplies, and as a workplace for refilling the 
locally purchased stores frem the one and two maund bags into our 
6o lbs, carrier loads. 


RiM 

Rivsr. 


•C the 


At the Brahmaputra rose as much as i8 feet shortly afterwards, 
within a few days overflowing the banks 
tft ntpe ra delaying the start of our columns, while 
continuous heavy rain fell for days, a few 
more flats of the ** Bhagirutee’* type could have been employed with 
advantage for storage and protection of our supplies in preference 
to tents. The cost of their hire was, however, pronibitive. 


I£quipment for only one column had been sanctioned ^ the 
Additiwwl •q.dp.o.t Awistint Director of Supplie. and Trans. 


port, Lucknow, under the impression 
our advance would be in one direction only. 


that 


I may here mention that establishments and equipments for the 
expedition have been reduced to a minimum and to an extent quite 
remarkable when compared with the scales sanctioned in the Re^la- 
tiooa. 


Endeavours were made to obtain a maundage contract for stores 
landed at Kobo but without success, tfe difficulty of navigation 
beyond Dibrugarh and the paucity of boats and boatmen being given 
as reaaona. 


TbaBlMhmUidMIri Mli- 


At this period, at Kobo. I was suddenly called upon to meet 
requirements of two other MUsions, vta., 
those for the Mi»hmi and Miri countries 
regarding which 1 had received no instruc* 
tiona, nor had they been included in the Abor Scheme, the only one 
fnrnisbed me Two officera from the staff of these Missions anived 
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at Kobo uidng for ctothing aad ratioM. With the appiowl ti (he 
General Officer Commanding the Abor Perce, I was able to iMt 
these Missions in making a atart bj drawing on oar reserves, ethd^' 
wise, thej would have found themselves in very difficnit positiees. 


Sadiya, the Base for the Mishmi eipedition, is some a$ eiilee to 
the east of Kobo up the Brahmaputra River and shallow draught 
steamers can proceed there direct from Dibmga'h most d the year, 
or supplies can be sent by rail from Dibrugarn to Saflihowa by the 
Dibmoadiya Railway, and thence by boats to Sadiya. 


Subsequently, these a Missions obtained their requirements in 
direct communication with Lueknow, or locally. 

Their equipment and start threw a lot of extra work oo the 
Supply and Transport at Kobo at a time when all ranks were parUco* 
lariy busy. 


Alt/(his time, the Boat Transport Officer, Captdu A.' B. H. 
_ ... - Webb, was busy collecting country 

p,«(tw..ttl.«B.w. boats and Miri bclatmen. itese weii 
detailed to work between Kobo and Pasighat up and down the Dibang 
River. He had as his auistants two warrant officers of the Supply 
and Transport C- rps. 


On the 4 th October, the steamer *' Scinde ” arrived with the Int 
Naga Carrier Corps under Captain O. E. Geoghegan. 


On the 6th October, the General Officer Commanding the Force w i th 
staff arrived, and, on the 8th, the steamer "Sherani** with our fodayi^ 
Calcutta supplies and clothing, etc., which might with advantage have 
been despaired earlier, as the Force bad by that date been 
pnctically complete for some time and we were drawing on our local 
*1 supplies to a large esteat 


On the 9 ih October, the remaining Naga Carrier Corps arri ved 
and the Force was ceoqilete. 

All tents ivere left at Kobo, the Force advancing on a bi v oon c 
scale f6o lbs. per officer, lo lbs. per fighting nun, and follewsn ndA, 
estaUtshuent and cquipnunt being rMuced to a mininmaib end t|^ 
continied threughont toe expeditioa. 



Indian Troopi carried three daya* rations ^us their emergen^ 
rations on their Arsons, the Naga Carrier Corps i day^s ration in 
addition to their loads. 

No. s Naga Carrier Corps was detailed for permanent duty with 
the i-Sth Gurkha Rifles, and No. 3 Corps with the i-and Gurkhas. 


The small draught steamers Mercury” and ** Iris ” brought up 
supplies to Kobo from Dibrugarh throughout the period of the expedi* 
lion and e? en when the Brahmaputra was at its lowest. 

An excellent road was made to Pobamukh along the river bank 
and some four miles from Kobo, and to this place big steamers and 
flats could come at all seasons. 

i « e « • * 

Camps and bxchanging Stations. 

There is plenty of space for these on the vast ehapris or gnss 
prairies between Kobo and Pasighat ; after that, space is more limited 
and restricted to clearings in the forest and on the steep sides of 
the hills. 

The 61 mile camp from Kobo, on the ckafri close to the 
Kemi river, is an excellent exchanging place for mules. Pillung also 
has space and an excellent water-supply. Lokhpur is also good, but 
the water-supply is deficient in the dry season. 

Rammidumbang, Pasighat and Rotung make excellent camps 
and exchanging stations. 
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APPENDIX VII («). 

SumBs. 

L/Kti .--These, when of good quality and suitable for the 

requirements of a mixed force in the ficldi have been drawn on to the 
fullest extent and mainly consist of rice, tea, dhan and potatoes with 
some ghee, gur and onions. 

After obtaining the 70 days' requirements authorised in the Abor 
scheme, local markets were exhausted in some articles, and dealers 
commenced importing from Calcutta. It was then found more econo- 
mical for such supplies to be obtained with the others being sent up 
from the Supply Depdt, Calcutta, direct to the base, especially as this 
avoided packing, weighing, marking and cost of transfer from 
Dibrugarh to Kobo. 

Speaking generally, except for rice, tea, ghee, potatoes and 
onions, with of course a plentiful supply of firewood, Assam is a poor 
country to meet the demands of troops. 

The supply has been plentiful, good Lnd varied. Alto- 
gether some half dozen descriptions were tried, the best being Mani- 
pur, Balam, Gojra, and Khasla. 

Manipur rice was generally preferred, but stocks of this soon 
became exhausted. 

I also wired to the Deputy Commissioner, Naga HilU, asking 
him to instruct all Commandants of the 5 Naga Carrier Corps to bring 
down with them to Kobo as much rice as possible. 

7 Vn.— Plentiful and of excellent quality. Experiments were 
tried on the expedition with Lipton's compressed tea in tablets. The 
saving in transport hj compressed tea is enormous and the idea 
should be followed up in other supplies where possible. 

fr^i—Uf Assam was very good on the whole, but facilities for 
boiling it under departmental supervision were not available and the 
packing of the tins into boxes gave trouble. The supply was also 
limited. 

Gwr— Was sweet enough to the taste, but, owing to the climate, 
was always in a liquid condition and not appreciated like the Indian 
gur. The transfer from the earthen pots called knUis to tins, also gave 
trouble to the contractors and caused delav. The stock was chiefly 
issued to the N^as, subsequent supplies being obtained with the 
other stores from Calcutta. 

Were of excellent quality and much appreciated, keep- 
ing better than the onions. Some were actually grown at Kobo and 
despatched to the front. 

Oefsiir— Would not keep, sprouted lavishly and rapidly deterio- 
rated, owing to the damp climate. 


C^sOSB 
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The chief losses in the expedition have been from deterioration 
of onions and potatoes. To reduce losses in the onion suppl/i that of 
potatoesi which keep better^ was increased| a corresponding reduction 
being made in the onion ration. 

0 o « * * « 

bhan ^ — Large quantities are in the country but the Abors are too 
well off and independent at present to part with much. 1 hey appear 
also to grow only, sufficient to meet their own requirements, although 
the soil is favourable for growing anything. Altogether some 7,000 
maunds have been obtained and utilized on the expedition, thus effect- 
ing considerable economy in the grain supply for mules and ponies. 
Dhan was issued generally to mules and elephants in place of import* 
ed grain. Except for original despatches of grain with the mules 
from India for the steamer journeys from Calcutta, and with an occa- 
sional addition of gram to utilize any of the stock landed showing 
signs of deterioration, the mules have been fed and have thrived 011 
dhan throughout the expedition. Some maize of excellent quality has 
alsd been issued from captured stocks at Rotung. 

CraMingj^lMiX resources in this respect were satisfactory, 
rendering the employment of mule transport in the Abor country 
peculiarly economical. 

A list of local supplies obtained by purchase is attached as 
Appendix VII (a). 

lAtal Arms.— As regards Dibrugarl^^firms and contractors or 
Khayahas% as they are locally styled, my Base .Supply Officer 
characterises them, with one or two exceptions, as a lot of sharks. 
But the exceptions are among those firm^ who had been rr-comniend- 
ed to me by the Commissioner, As'^am Valiev, and the Deputy Com- 
misfioner, Lakliimpur District^ as reliable aiu] trustworthy ; and, had 
I been in a position to close with their original offers, witnout inviting 
competition throughout .^ssam, i have no reason to supp'ise they 
would have failed in their promises. 


Thi Pianters* Stores and Agency^ Limited^ of Dibrugarh came 
forward and opened a Depdt at Kobo for the supply of various stores 
and miscellaneous stock which proved of much use and c'uivenience, 
especially while troops were mobilizing there, as also for the supply 
of certain medical comforts for the liospitals and for meeting small 
unforeseen demands. Had the .irui been more enterprising they 
could have considerably increased their business with the Base Supply 
Officer. 

Fresh This has been precarious. A regular meat 

supply on hoof in such a country not being possible, extra 
quantities of gur, for Indian troops and followers, must be seen 
tOk and tinned beef and mutton in i lb. tins for British troops and 
details. With these latter should be isaned a liberal supply of pichles 





and tin-openers. Slaughter cattle were scarce at Dibrugarhi and 
there was no local breed of sheep and goats, all being imported from 
Bhutan and India. The Supply and Transport Officer with the 
Mfshmi Expedition of 1899^)0 in his report, particularly mentioned 
the difficulty he had in olitaining goats ; and our experiences on the 
former Abor Expedition were similar. 


esi With the help of the Deputy Commissioner, 

1 was able to commence the collection of goats and a few sheep 
at the rate fixed, but the supply was uncertain throughout the 
expedition. It was rendered still more difficult from the prefer- 
ence shown by Indian troops for males and kAasis, females being 
objected to. The average outturn of these goats for meat rations 
was 24 lbs. ; by the time they reached posts at the front and after 
long marches it was still less. 

Sheep stood the marches and the climate worse than goats. In 
cithf r case wethers were the hardiest. The goat-wether has very 
little of the typical goaty taste. Much mortality was saved by giving 
goats a platform in their pens as well as a covering over-head. Two 
weakly goats will travel comfortably on the march'one on each side of 
a mule il placed in gunny bags with holes in them from which the 
animals heads can protrude. 

Despatching goats on hoof would have necessitated heavy losses 
eti route. When the troops at the Renging Post obtained tfcieir fresh 
meat ration, I arranged for a slaughter parade of goats for the next 
post at Rotung. The Officer Commanaing placed at mv disposal a 
couple of Sikhs, Punjabi Muhammadans anci Gurkhas as butchers w)io 
each killed, cut up and dressed the number of goats allotted for their 
comrades at the next post, being assisted, where permitted, by lomt 
of the Naga coolies who have no caste prejudices. The meat was 
put into the empty onion baskets, covered over, and sewn np with 
gunny and scaled or marked by the respective bn'chers of the 
different castes. It was then sent of! by the following moroing’f 
carrier convoy. The despatch of meat under such circumatancea, 
however, gives a good deal of trouble and unless issued prompUy 
it is liable to go had. 

The difficulties of driving goats and sheep in such oonntiy 
asAborland, and the precantioos necessary to prevent the heavy 
mortality that would otherwise occur among them while ni reuU 
to postsi were great. 

The Base Supply Officer tried importing goats and sheep ftom 
India for a time, which bad a good effect lu lowering, prices to a 
certain extent, but establishments hsd to be sent with them on the 
steamer and there were other disadvantages, such as che supply of food 
en route* Even when landed at Kobo and in spite of cunalties and 
contingencies, their cost compared favourably, with local prices. 

e e * 0 e • 



MUhan^^'Wttt met with in much larger nnmbers than had been 
aaticipatedi and, though of no use to most of the Indian iroopB on 
account of caste prejudices, were very welcome whenever issued to 
the Nagas. Prom Rotung onwards they were met with everywhere 
and 1 sMuld like to have been able to issue h good many more to the 
Nagas and Muhammadans of the Force, but political reasons prevented 
this. The flesh is coarse and tough but that of a young mithan 
properly killed and dressed is better. 

Tinnid-iiif and muiton^From our Mobilization Reserves were 
issued in large quantities for the march, forming as usual the prin- 
cipal meat supply. 

Saran—Was very much appreciated and should invariably form a 
portion of the meat supply for British troops. It was obtained from 
Calcutta in convenient small-sized slabs, covered in cloth. It kept 
well andp being in compressed form, took up little space, while fur- 
nishing a vbry welcome relief to the monotony of bully ^ the fat being 
also valuable for cooking purposes. For warm climates the cloth 
covered slabs should be sent up in tins. 

Pculiryr^ln lands where fresh meat, which is so essential a 
factor for maintaining the health and fitness of troops in the field, 
is scarce, recourse must be had to other varieties and substitutes. 
These were provided by ducks and geese which in a water-logged 
country like Assam, are the onlv creatures» eacept mithan and fish, 
hat from a ration point of view, flourish and thrive. . 

The mortality of fowls on the march made them uneconomical. 
Ducks were much hardier and fatter and throve on tlie banks of the 
Dihang. It was, however, as a rule impracticable to carry them on 
mulMi which were alarmed by their quacking. We were, therefore, 
dependent on boats and carriers for their carriage. When on carriers 
they travelled beat in crates which had three partitions one above 
another, four ducks going into each portion* Geese, weight for 
weight, took up more transport than ducks, but in other respects 
were very satisfactory* 

The scale filed was one duck in lieu I lb. fresh mutton and one 
goose per 4 lbs. mutton. 

0 • • 0 0 » 

Bass Supply Ojpcif^s R$pori. 

The following remarks are made by the Base Supply Officer, 
regarding the eaceUent arrangements at the Base 

Having onlyw limited number df British personnel, I arranged 
the following donbliag np of sections;— 

A** and «B’* Sections. 

D’* and Sections. 

Retail and Sections. 

Bakery and Butchery. 



The dmeion of labour was very (air ; the Retail Sadtioa iTaa 
fearfully ruahed at the 4tart( the whole force beiog at tte baaa lor 
three week*, and aa a move waa expected forward any day, it waa 
not posfible for unita to draw more than one or two daya* ratioM at 
a time. Owing to the number of indenta to be regiaterM and written 
up, in future it would be only fair to allow to a clerk to each atore* 
keeper, who baa retail iaauea to nmke. 

Once the main force moved forward, there waa not much 
difficulty in keeping them aupplied ao long aa tranaport waa available. 
The Boat Convoy at the atart could carry a good deal, but it waaim* 
posaibleto estimate accurately ita carrying power, for at first large 
boats were used, and as the river dropped foot by foot, these larger 
boats had to be left behind and smaller ones used to get over the rapUb. 
With bulky loads they could carry nothing like their full maun' 
dage ; for these tended to nuke them top*heavy. As an example, 
eany in the expedition, misceUaneoua loads had to be carried and 500 
maunds were considered the limited the load ; later, however, one boat 
convoy with the same boats had to take rice only, and 800 maunds 
in compact loads were comfortably taken. 

Plenty of room had been chosen, in the plamof the Base, lor the 
Base DeMt, and to thia fact I attribute the ease, speed and regularity 
with whicn convoys were sent off. On one day convoys were banded 
over separately to 3 Carrier Corp^ boat transport, and mnle transport, 
without the slightest difficulty. 

« « ' « » ' e « ' 

For local labour at the Base, some lao Nepakae coolieafrom the 
Public Works Department were taken on. There is no other labour to 
be bad in these parts. These men proved simply invaluable. They 
are quick to learn and work very cheerfully. They soon learnt to 
read the markings on the ban and after the first 3 weeks there 
was no difficulty in sorting the conw^ Moreover they are excellent 
jungle men and cut dqwn treea^ run up sheds and make platforms as 
well as any Gurkha. 

• • • • • • 

iliere is a general oquensus of opinion that the rations provided 
for the Nagu were unsuitable. The Naga is essentially a meat-eater 
and yet thu item was omitted in his ration. Mustard oilwns Miowed 
him, but. he would not touch It. The whole stock had therefore 
to be sold. The Naga is, moreover, a very healthy eater and if given 
two days’ rations, consumes the lot in a quarter of timt time. 


Stpwt th$ wtrHng ikiSupffy. AUr-ExuiOitimff 

F»rc0, 

Tht aiHmti Smpffy Dtph-0milfbuM first atlksigim^ and 
than, as the- focce advaaeod,! waa aafived to Jhaakarahlk to iridd 
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place the boat convoys from Kobo were for a time able to proceed, 
and thus transport was saved between Pasighat and Janakninkh. 
Wlien the Dihang river got loW| however, the mnlesi wUeb bad by 
that time arrived, were used in bringing up supplies which had been 
left by the boats at Pasighat 

« « • tt « e 

The main argument in lavor of Janakmukh was that it divid* 
ed the two marches from Pillung to Rengin^ in the beat possible 
manner. Neither march caused an undue strain on the transport, 
whereas the march from Pasighat to Ranging, though only aWt 
15 miles, was particularly arduous for the transport working from 
Ranging on the staging-meetinff system. Even with the meeting 
place as much as eight and a halt miles above Pasighat the Ranging 
transport had to climb daily 3,000 feet up and 3,000 feet down. 

It was after the move of the Oepdt to Pasighat that this be* 
came necessary, and it proved particularly hard on the Ranging 
mules wheh the mule road was deep in mud. 

Before long it became nececsary to place an extra relay of 
mules at Sirpo until carriers were available to relieve the mules 
^together on this p;.a of the road. While, however, Janakmukh was 
the stage between Pillung and Renging, the transport working up* 
ward from Janakmukh could take a good share of the climbing and 
of the bad going near ** Cooly Col.*’ . Moreover the mgrch from 
Pillung to Janakmukh, though longer by five and a half miles than 
that from Pillung to Pasighat, did not exceed seventeen miles, was 
nearly all on the flat, and never put a serious strain upon the trans- 
port. 

The suggestion to place the Advanced Supply Dep6t at Rammi 
Dumbang instead of cither at Pasighat 
or at Janakmukh was unacceptable 
for it would have ''ecessitated a halt 
at Pasighat as well as at Rammi 
Dumbang and so added One whole 
march to the line of communications. 
However, with the Advanced Supply 
De^tat Ptfigbat, Rammi Dumbang 
could have been used, had there been 
a post there, to hold an extra relief of 
transport such as was for a time placed 
at Sirpo. 

I have added in the margin a list of 
the places here mentioned showing 
approximately their distances from one 
another and tneir respective altited^ 

The objections to Jsnakmnkh were its contracted space and its 
sepaintioo by an inconvenient dislanee of five and a half asUes from 
Ihi boil convoy terminus at Paschal* 


•¥9, 99V <1 1 
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The delay caused bjr this, howereri was leduced ivhen ihe slag* 
ing-meetiog system was introduced. 

The distance from Janakmukh to the boat convoy terminua Wihi 
perhaps, most felt by the sick proceeding to Kobo. However, H was 
always practicable to send many of them half way to Pasighat in the 
three boats that were kept on the Janakmukh reach, and they lirere 
not prevented from reaching Kobo from Janakmukh in one day. 


Loads.’^lYi^ 6o lbs. gross carrier load was a very convenient 
figure to deal with. When dealing with stationary reserves in bulk, 
if a due allowance were made for packing material, probable losses In 
store, extras and a proportion of extra heavy Naga rations, U was 
found that 6o lbs. gross fairly represented the weight of tmoniy 
average rations. The same unit was equally useful in calculating the 
net carrying power of a given number of carriers, from whose gross 
carrying power had to be subtracted the number of days* rations for 
themselves which they were also carrying. 

« a « « ^ a « 

Extracts from Report of Insp^tor of Communication aud Base 
Commandant. 

« « . # a a ft 

Sufficient space is not always taken for the Base Supply Oepdt. 
This time it was and enabled the Supply Officer to handle his stores 
with comfort and without confusion. 

Clotbing.^Thls arrived in original bales of a| maunds each, in 
some cases, a large quantity of which had to be repacked into carrier 
loads. This could easily have been done in stations in India in neat 
pressed bales, instead of having to be done in the jungle^where only 
very hutcha bundles could be made up. One very noticeable bale was 
the coarse cloth ; these bales weighed 5 maunds each and had to be 
opened on the flat and taken ashore in sections. 

Supph^s.^’lh^ Staff of the Base, v.f., Commandant and Assistant 
Director of Supply and Transport and certain Supply and Transport 
officers were sent on ahead. There being no village or shops near 
Kobo, it seems as if the supply dcpAt with stores should have been 
sent on with them instead of f a days after to the Base. But although 
all the menial staff of the Supply and Transport without thmr 
implements were also sent on aMad, they had to land practically in 
ju^le. The menial establishment were not fitted out with field 
service clothing, and were somewhat uncomfortable as most days it 
rained heavily. In future^ if sent In advance, they should be fittea out 
at Calcutta. 

The cost of living for all British oficers concerned also was 
high owing to all stores having to be brought from Dibrugarb. 



The leeeoB feeaie to be that* in cue of fnture espeditiont beyond 
Dibrngur , the Supply and Transport staff shonld be sent- op com- 
pletely equippedi with clothing and implement^ bakeries and so on, 
and rations for British officers. 

Were it not for locally purchased stores, which after much 
correspondence, were allowed to come first, delay and inconvenience 
would have occurred. 
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APPENDIX VII(*). 


List oj local supplies purchased iu couHeeliou with tha Ator 
Bxfedttioaary Perce, tgsS'SM, 











Articitt. 


OaftntilUs. porehaM 
rat#. 


Per 


NaoiM of eonlractofo* 


Remarkf, 



Planter! Stores aad Igency 
Companya Lietited, at 
Kobo. 

Planters Stores and Agency 
Company, Liaiited, at 
Kobo. 

Planters Stores And Agency 
Company, Limited, at 
Kobo. 


Planters Stores and Agency 
Company, Limited, at 
Kobo. 

Choni Lall, Mohesh Dass, 
Hvrri Bos, Daolmt Ram. 


Planters Stores and Agency 
Company, Limited, at 
Kobo. 


D. C. Barooah and G« R. 
Barooah. 


Monshi Saffollah, Hasat 
Ali and Hafisuddin. 


Hafisnddin and Planters 
Stores aad Agency Com* 
paoy. Limited. 

Hifisuddin and Planters 
Stores and Agency Com- 
pany, Limited. 

Oeep Chnod, Bantidhar 
Shafiarla. 


Villagtra of Bdhcong 
tnUge. 


Average 
oatturn 
from i8 
to 3 olbs. 
per goat. 









APPENDIX Vn (e). 

Statement showing the percentage of loss on BoppUei in 
connection with the Abor Expeditionary Force, 101M2. 


APPENDIX Vll (r). 

SiMUmuti U§ fiftinHgt 9f hssis Supplies in eonneeiien will the Aher Expeditionary^ Force^ tgtt^rs, 

(Chitted ttp to 15th Apttt 191S.) 
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APPENDIX VH (f). 

SUtiment showingtht perteniagt oj losses an Supplies in canneetian with the Abar Expeditionary Foret, iptt- ta. 

(Calculated up to 15th April 1913.) 
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APPENDIX VII 

Equipment. 

Extracts from Report of Assistant Director, Supply and Transport* 

For the Abor Eipeditioni it being imperative that fi'e should 
proceed as lightljr as possiblci everything was cut down and only 
essential articles taken. For posts on the lines of communication in 
sdch country and under such circumstances the following equipment 
should suffice:— 

Scales, spring bAlance, a, with spare needles and screw driver 
for adjusinienti repairs, etc.; scales, triangular, i of improved light 
pattern with weights up to i maund only; scales, copper, medium, a, 
with sm.ill wciglits ; rum measures, copper, i set, properly stamped 
and with mcriSitrcs for ] dram and i dram ; butchers' knives S, steel 
I, (although no butchery may be present yet these are necessary for 
sheep or goals, etc., supplied lor meat rations at the posts); nailpuller^ 
hammer, chisel, nails, scissors, stencils with large letter plates, and a 
good supply both black and reel marking ink and'brusVs; a goed 
axes, 3 tin openers, 2 tin funnels for filling kegs and bottles; packing 
thread and needles ; box of necessary stationery and forms and books 
of Field Service Regulations (this is frcquditly forgotten) ; paulin^iS 
feet X 12 feet, one dozen, to be increased as necessary ; Dietz ji^or 
hurricane lanterns 3f with spare wicks and globe. 

Establishments.^^2 efficient weighmen (the and takes the place 
of the peon authorized), i sweeper, i bhisty, 6 coolies. 

For a small Advanced Depdt these equipments might be doubled 
and also the establishments, to whom should be added a tin-smith, 
with modern, up-to-date tools and material, and a carpenter with 
ditto, who could also do cooper's work ; paulins and coolies as neces- 
sary ; small bakery and butchery establishments and equipment. 

This reduced scale would etTect a great saving in transport, and 
would not diminish efficiency. 

0 ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Waterproof The usual gunny bags of the markets of India 
are of one and two maund sizes and had to be reduced, w*hile a 
special description of waterproof bag after numerous experiments 
was adopted for this expedition, proving eminently satisfactory and 
the best pattern ever seen in Assam. 

Messrs. Birktnyre Brothers and Messrs. Harley Brothers of 
Calcutta have been the chief manufacturers and. to the use of these 
bags must be greatly attributed the few losses from damaged stores 
on the expedition. 

Time however is required by the firms to make them up. The 
waterproof qualities of the bags were stringently tested and by this 
means an excellent fixed pattern was secured at a reasonable rate. 
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Formerly the one maund waterproof bag had an open mouth into 
which, in spite of close lacing, the rain and damp could penetrate. 
The Abor Expedition waterproof bag has a 6 * flap coming down 
over the mouth ; nine brass eyelet holes, a strong fixed lacc that can- 
not fall off, and a superior quality of waterproofing and varnish. 

««««## 

The empty bags were returned to the Base and were repeatedly 
used. Large numbers were also returned to Calcutta to come up 
again with fresh supplies. They were used also for locally purchased 
stores. 

Some 5,000 of these bags were taken over by the Military Police 
with supplies and as a reserve, they served also a variety of other 
useful purposes on the expedition such as for roofing grass huts and 
for thglters ,* (or carrying water in camp ; for protecting stores from 
the damp ground ; as watering troughs for mules and (or use in the 
carriage of mails. 

They have also been used as a waterproof cape by coolies and 
followers from time to time in heavy rain. 

There is very little doubt that these bags saved the expedition 
endless losses. It is suggested that, as the tarred outer side of the 
bags renders marking difficult, some material of the nature of the 
ordinary waterproof sheet be tried with the rubber coating inside. 

Similarly, as regards kegs for rum, lirnejuice, and vinegar. 
These have had to be made of special size foi cooly transport and 
contained gallons each. 

These, on the whole, have proved|satisfactory but, at the com- 
mencement of the expedition, a few were found to have been 
repaired at Calcutta with inferior wood such as pine, which affected 
the quality of the contents. 


marking of /nai/r.—Furtber economy was effected in the 
.aarking of bags and boxes to show contents, etc. 

« 

As a rule our bags on Field Service are icarked in full according 
to the nature of the coutents. ^ The destination is also shown on each 
load or bag. All this elaboration for each and every load is unneces- 
sary! causes delay in despatch and expense in paint and labour. 
On bags and boxes of reduced size it would be impossible. As 
loade art despatched in large consignments at the time it is unneces* 
sary to show the destination on each bag. This is shown oo 
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the shipping invoice, receipti or way bill, and the destination is 
frequently altered on field service and can, in any case, only be a 
temporary one. 

A standard system of marking the loads was adopted and was 
published in book orders and routine orders for the information of 
the force generally. The system is shown in Appendix Vlf {e) and 
worked welli the only difficulty experienced being in getting a good 
stick-fast white paint for marking the black, polished surface of the 
waterproof bags. As the initial letters i\cre of large sise (4 inches), 
they could generally be recognised. It would have been better to 
have stamped the letters on both sides of the bags. All box loads 
should he branded uistead of painted. 

Pauiins . — 18 feet x 12 feet, 12 feet x 12 feet and 9 feet x 9 
feet paulins have all been used on the expedition for protecting stores 
and supplies generally, and as shelters from rain and damp, and 
proved invaluable. The best kind are 18 feet X 12 feet, 01 khaki 
waterproof Dundee canvas, quality 4, and this sise should be the only 
one sent to the field for protecting stores, etc., 9 feet x 9 feet is a 
useless size and should be done away with. 

Aftdtcal Panniers for hcspiials.^Tht&t were made of reduced 
size at Calcutta and of light Venesta " wood. They have proved 
quite satisfactory as cooly-loads and in weight are much superior 
to the cumbersome mule panniers. 1 think further use 01 this 
Venesta wood, winch is remarkably light and strong, would be a great 
economy from a transport point of view. 


CdsOBB 
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APPENDIX VII («). 

Ssecial method of markins ratbn ban and 

boxes IS adopted 

with the 

Abor 

Expeditionary Force. 

Bags with painted letters 4 

file; boiei with branded letters* 

R eo* ••• M* 

eaa 

• aa 

Rice 

s 

•at 

aaa aaa 

aa* 

aaa 

SUglfa 

c 

•M 

aaa aaa 

a*a 

aaa 

Chillies. 

G 

•M 

aaa * aaa 

aaa 

aea 

Gram. 

F 

■a* 

aaa •*# 

a*. 

• at 

Flour. 

A 

... 

aaa ••• 

aaa 

aaa 

Atta. 

P 


aa. aat 

a. a 

aaa 

Potatoes. 

T" 

an 

aa. aa 

aaa 

a.a 

Tea. 

Kob 

aaa 

aaa aaa 

aa* 

aaa 

Kobanies. 

V 

a«a 

aaa aaa 

• aa 

aea 

Vinegar. 

0 

Ota 

aaa 

aa. 


Onions. 

D. M. 

aaa 

aaa aaa 

aaa 


Dhall moong. 

0. U. 

aaa 

eaa aaa 

aaa 

lai 

Dh.ill urud 

D. A* 

aaa 

aaa .a. 

aaa 

aaa 

Dha!I arhar. 

Tur 

aaa 

aaa aaa 

a. a 

a.a 

Turmeric. 

Tobak 

... 

aaa aaa 

aa* 

laa 

Tobacco. 

M.oil 

aaa 

aaa aaa 

aea 

• la 

Mustard oil. 

Salt 

... 

aaa aaa 

... 

eaa 

Salt. 


• Should be alterei to avoid confusion with G. (grnm}. Su^'gc^tcd markmif 

would be CH. 

Contents of loads (6o lbs. gross weigl.t). 


Tea boxes ... **• 

aaa 

ai. 

aaa 35 Ibs. 

Condensed mi Ik* boxes ... 

• aa 

tea 

aaa 4^^ ip 

Tobacco leaf 

... 

aat 

••• 3® fl 

Chillies aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

•ti 3® It 

Pickles na ••• 

tea 

aa. 

... 

Biscuits ... a«a 

aaa 

aaa 

aa. 4® .a 

Oatmeal ... 

aaa 

lae 

... 4S .. 

Preserved meat ... 

tea 

la. 

••• 33 i» 

Jam tit M. 

a.a 

... 

aaa 41 fa 

Prunes ... ••• 

aaa 

• •• 

... .1 

Rum iM 

aaa 

esa 

..• Ai gallons. 

Vinegar ..a 

aaa 

• if 

••• ta 
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Tobacco, Cavendish 

Cocoa 

Raisins 

Bacon ••• 

Cheese 

Chocolate ... 
Mustard oil ... 
Ginger 

Ghee (Calcutta) 

Gur ••• 


M. ... 44 11 m. 

••• ••• 37 

lit ••• s* •I 

••• 40 If 

••• ••• 4 ^ N 

••• ••• 40 ft 

••• ••• 40 ft 

fM 55 M 
••• ••• 37 •• 

M. M* 40 M 
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APPENDIX VII (/). 

Transport. 

Exiracis Jrom Report of Assistant Director^ Supply and Trans- 
port. 

The variety of transport employed on the expedition has made 
It one of peculiar interest 

River steamers and flats were employed from Calcutta to Kobo. 
From Kobo to Janakmukh two routes were used. By the Dihang 
river, in countr^r boats over difficult rapids, to Pasigbat, some 35 
miles, and sometimes 5I miles further to Janakmukh when the river 
was favourable. By elephant and mule transport by road, from 
Kobo to Pasigbat, sol miles* Thence, by mules only, to Janakmukh, 
5i mil^ 

. Along this road portion, until the arrival of the mule transport, 
the Naga. Carrier CorfM were employed. Elephants, as a rule, only 
proceeded as far asPillung, some 13 miles from Kobo, but were 
frequently sent also in the Ledum direction. 

The river transport terminus was generally at Pasigbat but, for 
a time, the boats worked as far as Janakmukh, thus saving road 
transport and being of particular value in the absence of the mule 
transport, which only joined the force later. 

The most level portion of the route, being between Kobo and 
Janakmnkh and passing through large grass prairies, was worked by 
the mules. 

As the force advanced, and the line became extended, mules were 
taken as far as Rengiofb but the road between Jan^mukh and 
Ranging being had, with a continuous rise, mule transport gene* 
rally stopped at Cooly Coi,*' half way, when carriers met the mules 
from Ranging. 

Beyond Renging all transport was by carriers. 

The total length by road from Kobo to the furthest point reached 
by the expedition (Sngging) may be taken at 135 mUes, and the 
jp^est height readied^(Moling Hill) some 10,111 feet above sea 

• • e e • • • 





PlMto..Sa«f»v«d ft Fritttod ml Ihm OBcm of «h« ■. X.. Calcatt*. 1914. 


Naga carriers. 
( Angami ). 


{ To face paj/e 199 . 
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APPENDIX VII {g). 

Enimcts from R^poris on Carrior Corpt. 

The Carrier Corps comprised 5 Naga Corps and a Gurkhali 
Corps, in all some 4i400 men ; the latter graaually replaced the 
Nagas after these had ^en some 6 months on service. All the Corps 
as well as other transport units, except the boat transport, were com* 
manded by officers of the Supply and Transport Corps. 

Naga Carrior Corps. 

No, / (Torpx.^Was composed of Western Angami and Kacha 
Nagas, and Kukis, No» 2 Corps of Seminas and Eastern Angamis, No. f 
Corps of Semmas and Lohtas, No. 4 Corps of Aos, and No. 5 Corps of 
Tengkhals. 

The Nagas make excellent carriers and, as they have no caste 
prejudices, will eat almost anything. Under allVircumstances and 
conditions of hardship and exposure, they were willing and cheerful, 
besides being remarkably honest and careful with their loads.' T^y 
also possess a childlike faith and trust in the Sahib, k is difficult to 
decide which tribe provides the best carriers, the officers in com- 
mand being loud in praises of all. In Nc. 1 Corps, th: Kukis were the 
best for loads ; the oemmas and Eastern Angamis of No. 3 Corp. 
were both reported as having done excellent work, as also were tn* 
Tengkhals of No. 5 Corps ; while in Sos. 3 and 4 Corps it was consi- 
dered there are no finer carriers among the Nagas than the Semma, 
the Lhota and the Ao. Comparing the Semma and the Lbota, the 
latter was said to be the most reliable all round man and much more 
amenable to discipline. The Semma is very independent and mu^ 
prefers fighting to carrying a load, reouiring a much heavier nand 
over him. ^ The Ao Naga is one Of the finest carriers it is possible to 
find. He is not a great fighter and is very amenable to discipline. 
He it a small, wiry man, able to carry his 60 lb. load with case and to 
endure great hardships and privations. All the Nagas auboiit to 
punishment without hwing ill-will so long as the punishment Is de- 
served and is inflicted by tne Commanding officer. 

a/ /mu/.— Generally speaking the following was 
the method adopted Each village was ordered by the Deputy Com- 
miasioneri Nami Hills» to bring in so many men to the recruiting centre 
by a certain date, each man bringing his spear and dao and 15 days' 
rice, which was calculated^to last him untu his arrival at the bast'd 
the expedition. On arrival at the recruiting centre each man was 
medicany examined, and bis name, father's name and village entered 
on the long roll. In no case did a village bring up fewer men than 
ordered and in many cases tent spare men to allow of rejections for 
medical unfitness. The number of men per village varied from $io 
05. 
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Siringihj^T\it streogth of each Corps was approximately 


Britirii eflicer 
Sab-Assistant Surgeon. 
Cl^k 


••i 


see 


Havildars (appointed from (ho Military Police) 
Oaonburu (headmen) ... 

Carrien ... 


I 

I 

I 

a 

30 

600 


In One or two cases a Civil officer was attached. 

Ortanisation.'^AA a rule the Corps were organised in sections, 
each under a Gaonhura or headman, the sections being composed of 
men from the same village or group of villages who would work best 
under a man they knew. The Naga pays no attention to the orders of 
a headman of an^ other but his own or an adjacent village and one with 
which hill qwn village is on friendly terms. Another reason for this 
organisation under their own headmen is that in many cases even one 
section of a tribe cannot understand another, as the dialect varies con- 
siderably in different parts of the country. Thus sections varied 
somewhat, but were generally from 15 to 25 men in strength. In 
cases where villages brought up only a few men they were allowed to 
arrange amongst themselves as to their grouping together to form a 
complete section. 

RationSn-^YiW scale of rations as fixed in the Abor scheme was 
as follows 


Rice 

... 

... 

••s 

... a Ibst 

Ohsll ... 

... 

... 

se« 

... 4 ozs. 

Salt •«. 

... 


• St 

... 1 ozs. 

Chillies ... 

.*• 

... 


... 1 ozs. 

Onions ... 

... 

... 

OSf 

... 1 oz. 

Tobacoo leaf 

... 

... 

set 

... i oz. 

Mustard oil 

... 

••• 

• •• 

... 1 oz. 


It was found that they did not care for the mustard oil, and ^oz. 
tea was substituted. Later this was changed to oz. tea and 1 oz. 
gur, which was more economical and better appreciated. The mus- 
tard oil was suggested by the Deputy Commissioner, Naga Hills, in 
lieu of the more expensive ghee, and to take the place of a meat 
raiioOi regarding which it was known there would be great difficultv 
in the supply in the Abor country, except when miikan were obtained. 

All Nagas are great meat-eaters and are also accustomed to 
rice-bcer of which they consume large quantities. Whenever avml- 
able miikan were issued them as meat, a corresponuing reduction 
being made in their dhal ration at the rate of 1 lb. meat per 4 ounces 
dhal, uiid ; latterly as an extra when fresh meat was unootaioable, an 
issue of tinned-meat was sanctioned. In lieu of 1 os. of onions, 1 02. 
potatotes was subsequently sulwtituted and the change was much 
appreciated. 
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On the recommendation of the Medical Officer an issue of rum 
was given them once a week at the rate of one keg of 4| gallons per 
Corps, and this partly made up for th** rice-beer to which they are 
accustomed, the rum being oi course diluted largely with water to 
enable each man to have a share* 

Ciotking^'^'lXxt scale of clothing issued per Naga, was two 
blankets and i follower's coat, and was found sufficient. Although 
Najgas were paid more than Gurkhalis, their clothing as well as tlieir 
rations cost less. 

/’ny.— The pay of the personnel was at follows 


Rs. as. 


Interpreters 

... 


•es 

... Co 

0 

per mensem 

Clerks 

• ss 


••• 

... 45 

0 

diuo. 

Havildsrs 



• e* 

••• 35 

0 

ditto. 

Head men ... 




• m 1 

0 

per Jicm. 

Mates ... 

• •• 


... 

... 0 

14 

ditto. 

Carriers . «... 

• •• 


... 

... 0 

la 

ditto. 


NoiitMd ncommendationt Jor future employment of Nagas. 

Pay ^ — For the payment of men invalided, each Corps should 
deposit say Ks. t.ooo with the Treasure Chest Officer at the Base. 
The latter should be empowered to advance Rs. 5 to each man sent 
back from the Base to the Xaga Hills. It is often impossible to send 
in bills in adjustment of advances, and the scheme proposed would 
do away with the necessity for such bills, as all advances given by 
the Treasure Ciiest Officer could be accounted for in the final* 
settlement. 

^a/r0irx.*— The salt ration of } oz» per diem is insufficient and 
should be doubled ; the NagaJ^a great salt eater. 

A ration of tinned-meat should be issued twice a week at the rate 
of i lb per issue, when fresh meat is not obtainable ; the Naga, if 
deprived of meat| falls off in condition very quickly. 

Cooking pdfr.«-Each man should have an aluminium cooking pot 
capable of holding a seer of rice. The earthenware pots which the 
majority of Magas use for cooking their food get broken very 
quickly. The large cooking pots issued on loan are much too 
cumbersome and it takes a long time to cook food in them* It is 
very much better for each man to have his own, in case he is admitted 
to hospital or sent on detachment. 

These aluminium cooking pots should be issued at the recruiting 
station before the Qirps arrives at the Base. 



Clothtng,'^T^t mates should be given scarlet blankets instead 
of brown ones. The coatSj warm, followers, were much aopreciated. 
The provii^'on of an umbrella in addition to the sanctioneu scale was 
suggested. 

Snpervi\ing Esinhashmtnt. — It is desirable that, in future, 
each Coiiimanclant should be given an Assistant; that, as each Corps 
is frequently split up on detached convoy duties, the supervising 
establishments should be increased and more carefully selected; 
that there should be a interpreters per Corps, unless the headmen 
speak Hindustani, which is uncommon, and a clerk from the Supply 
and Transport Corps, preferably a strong Mahomedan who can march. 

Sickness and r/frMrf.*-Conaidering the contini|ous hard work the 
corps were called upon to perform, the percentage of sick was not 
great. There were seldom more than 5 per cent in hospital at a 
time, ^he biggest pereontago of sick was in the month of November 
when pneuinonia, dysentery and fever caused by the continuous bad 
weather were common. 

The Naga should be given doses of quinine twice a week during 
this time of the year, for he is liable to fever, as lie Is unaccustomed 
to the plains in the rainy season. Making the Naga build bamboo 
machans to lie upon at night, was a good preventative against 
f^ver and rheumatism. 

Early Siariing.^^exXy starting in the morning should be avoid- 
ed whenever possible, ns the Naga alii'a)*! cooks his food before 
leaving camp. He also likes a mid-day halt for at least an hour 
for cocking another meal. 

iMedicaln^lha hospital arrangements at Dibrugarli for sick 
Nagas left much to be desiied. There was apparently no interpreter 
to be had there, and no one to understand the Naga and instruct him 
how to reach his home on discharge fro;n hospital, and to write up 
advances of pay, etc., in his Service Book, or to inform the Deputy 
Commissioner, Naga Hilis, of bis departure and arrangements made. 
It would have been better if they had been kept in hospital at Kobo 
and not sent to Dibrugarh at all. There shoula have been a »ecial 
hospital with an interpreter for them at Kobo, and a Medical Officer 
ill criarge who could see that on recovery they were either sent back 
promptly tu their corps on the lines of communication or returned in 
batches to their own country under supervision. 

The medical arrangements at Kobo for the regular return of men 
discharged from the hospital to their corps on the lines of communica- 
tions appear to have left much to be desired. ^ 

Sick ditendants at ike Base.^M least two Nagas^ who can speak 
Minclusiani, should be enlisted specially per com as sick att^darits. 
ThSse men should accompany the corps to the Base, and remain there 
« the Naga Hospital throughout the whole expedition. 

n/f.-r In the event of an expedition lafti^ over three months^ 
drafts to repbee caiiuaUfei would be an advannge to keep corps 
up to their full strength. At the termination of t|e lut expedition we 
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were at leut a eorpi ahoct, owing to men haehg been aentheokto 
their homea. 

BuriMl The estate of two Nagaa of one Corpe who 

dieid at Dibmgarh was charged Ra a on accbent of burial emnaeOi 
which was wrong considering these men died owing to Field Sem^» 

Service Becks . — Service Books appear unnecessary for Carrier 
Corps, and discs and long rolls are quite sufficient All adeanoes are 
supposed to be entered up in the Service Book, bnt in no case was' 
this done by the Medical authorities when they gave advances to sick 
men before beioe sent to Dibrugarh. In consequence this gave 
Commandants of Corps a lot of unnecessary trouble. 


The chief reason for the Nagas wishing to return to their homes 
in January was the fear that fields would not be sown. This 
fear was realised in some cases amon^ the Semmas on their 
return. If in futurci when Nagas are reqiiired^ the Civil Authorities 
promised to see that their fields were pro^rly looked after by those 
remaining behind^ in their villages under penalty of a fine, one of 
the great difficulties of obtaining recruits would be removed* 


Extract from reports on Gurkhali Carrier Corps, 

Two of these were raised at Darjeeling to take the place of tbe 
Nagas and for work with the Survey parties beyond Yembung. 


No. I Carrier Corps was enlisted rather hurriedly, at the end of 
December 1911, the Assistant Director of Supply and Transport, 
Lucknow, stating that, at that period, the coolies were emigrating* 
rapidly from the Darjeeling District in search of cold weather employ- 
ment and thaf, if orders were not received within a very few days, 
great difficulty would be experienced in raising the corps. 

Some of the men of this corps gave trouble on arriving at Kobo* 
and again at Ranging, clamouring for more clothes and more pay, 
but these were^tobably Darjeeling kaaar men. One of the siraars 
was promptly returned to India as useless and after that the corps 
settled down and gave no further trouble. 

No. a Corps was raised in Febmaiy 191 j. 

These corps arrived after the road had been made to Yembung ; 
No. I Corps did very good work bejrond that post, going as far m 
Geku and Riga. No. a, arriving at the close or operational worked 

a 


CSjGSfi 
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OB tho hoot up to Yeoibung and| on the wholes the men were of better 
physique than No. i Corps. 

Both did excellent work, however, and the fresh blood in 
transport that they brought was a great relief as the Nagas were 
beginnine to suffer from the continuous hard work and exposure of 
six menus and were also becoming home-sick. 

Gnrkhalis are dower on the march jand in climbing hills than 
the Nagas and wear a great many more clothes, but were gene- 
rally strong and sturdy fellows who plodded steadily on with 
their loads, requiring more frequent halts than Nagas but eventually 
caching camp. The Nhea wears little’ and goes bare-footed, the 
Gurkhau a good many clothes including boots. For this reason the 
latter id better suited for work above the snow-line. 

There was some misapprehension regarding the scale of clothing 
to be allowed to the Gurkhalis, the Assistant Director of Supply and 
Transport, Lucknow, being of opinion that they should only be given 
the Naga icale of a blankets and a coat. On the Tibet Exp^^dition 
of IQ04, the Gurkhalis and Nepalese were given no less than sixteen 
articles of this character, including 3 blankets, warm pyjamas, warm 
coat, woollen drawers, lamb’s wool vest, ammunition boots, Gilgit 
long boots, waterproof sheet, etc. Many of the men, who had been 
on that expedition were therefore discontented with the scale of cloth- 
ing issued for the Abor Expeditjon. 

« « « « « a 

System ef /?a/vr^siffwr/i/.— The Superintendent of Police, 
Darjeeling, coHected twelve local men as sirdars who selected their 
own mates, and were responsible each for bringing in fifty carriers 
for entertainment. 


Before entertainment, the men were examined as to their medi- 
cal fitness for active service at the Civil Dispensary, Darjeeling. A 
list of the men passed as medically fit was sent to the Transport 
Registration Officer who, if be finally approved of the men, entered 
their names in the Corps Long Roll. 

Each man received free rations and firewood froin date of 
entertainment. 


o « # a 0 « 

Strength and Organisatienj^Thc full complement of a corps 
consisted of 


Britbh officer ... 

Havildan (from Gurkha regiments) 

Clerk ••• ... 

Interpreter .m ••• 

&rdari ... .m 


t.t 

... 

.M 


I 

a 

1 

I 


... la 
... la 

m <00 


a*. 
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'fbe corpt mre divided into twelve MCtions eC 50 OM Mch; 
each Mction «raa ia char^ of a Jtrdar with a mate aa aaaiitarti !■ 
Na I Corps the siri^rt and mates were aearlj all local Daijaeiipg 
mea, ia No. a Corps half the aumber were soldier peosioBen. 


/Vty.— The rates of pay prere as follows^« 


Interpreter 

ee. , 

... 

•ee 

tee 

Ra. 

00 per naniime 

Clerk 

ioe 

.M 

eee 

N. 

45 w 

HavUdars 

... 

... 

eee 

eee 

40 per 

Sirdars 

« 

tfee 

••• 

•«. 

eee 

eoneelidatad.^ 

3 D per memenie 

Mates 

.0. 

ee« 

••e 

•M 

15 N 

Carriers 

... 

... 

e.o 

Oil 

ts „ 


» 

Cloihing,^Orx entertainment the folloiring scale of clothing was 
issued 

Intirfreter and CUrk.^i pair bootSi a blanketsi i coat. 

Hi^viUaf^s.^^i pyjamsi i jersey, i pair putties, i waterpii^shee^ 
I cap, 2 pairs socks, i pair mittens. 

Sirdars, maiis and carrisrs.^% blankets, i coat, i pair boots. 

423 pairs boots were issued to the corps in the field. 

Rf^\ .A— The corps received the ordinary scale of followers 
i<\tions as lai.d down in Field Service Regulations, Appendix III. 
The free issue was given from date of entertainment 


Notes and Recommendations for future employment of GurkkaK 

Corps. 

Pay.^-^lt would be advisable before fixing rates of pay at 
Darjeeling to enquire what rates similar men employed by other 
departments on the spot are being paid and so avoid discontent and 
differences ampng^the same class of men doing similar work at the 
base or along the lines of communication. 

Rations.'^Tht ordinary scale of followers rations as laid down 
in Field Service Regulations, Appendix 111 , is suitable and ample for 
Gurkbali carriers. 


e HaviMars with the Gurkhali Corps were paid at this rate as thep were 
drawn from the Regulars, those with the Naga Corps were drawn from the Mili- 
tary Polka. 
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CUtfting.^For the north-east frontier the following scale of 
clothing is recommended. Carriers^ 2 blaiiketSi i pair of boots with 
nails, I jersey or coat, followers. Sirdarst in addition to the above 
should be provided with i puggri, a pairs of socks, i coat, warm, 
British and i haversack ; he should wear something to distinguish 
him from the carrier. 

The issue of putties would be well worth consideration. These 
men seem to wear putties a good deal, and, in wet weather, in the 
jungle^ where leeches are plentiful, they would be of considerable 
service. 

Before leaving the recruiting station, private clothing and cook- 
ing utensils should be inspected and reduced to a minimum, otherwise 
the men will be overloaded ou the line of march. This weight 
was more often than not increased by 2 lbs. to 17 lbs. owing to the 
blankets and coat being wet through. Each man requires two cook- 
ing utensils which are invariably made of brass or iron and are, in 
Gonseqtence, weighty. 

Time of year for entertainment. — ^The best time of year for 
raising a Carrier Corps at Darjeeling appears to be from October to 
December ; men com. lence coming down to India to 6nd employ- 
ment after the pujaks in October. Between January and March 
these men have, in the majority of cases, found employment, and 
towards the end of March they commence returning to their homes. 

Time talen in entertainment.^A corps of 600 selected carriers 
should be easily raised in a fortnight between October and December, 
provided a sufficient staff is available for clerical work, issue of 
clothing, etc., and provided also that labour is not in great demand 
locally at the time of raising, (road making on a large scale was 
in progress at Darjeeling when No. 1 Gurkhali Carrier Corps was 
being raised, in consequence of which carriers were difficult to obtain 
in the time available and little selection could be made). After 
December, three to four weeks would be required, as recruiting parties 
would have to go a considerable distance across the frontier to collect 
their men. 

Accommodation during enUrtainmentj^Thcrc is no available 
accommodation for the housing of carriers at Darjeeling while a corps 
is being raised, and the question of such accommMation is worthy of 
consideration. The men of No. 1 Gurkhali Carrier Corps lived in 
the baaan which conduced to desertion, and difficulty was experienced 
in collecting men when required, and in issuing rations. \ 

A fully qualified Medical officer should examine and pass, these 
men for enlistment instead of a Sub^Assiitant Surgeon. 

Best classes of carrier io onter(ain**^The best classes of 
carriers to entertain are the following 

Magars and Gurimgs (Nepal), Sherpas (Sikkim and Nepal), 
Bhutias (Bhutkn), Gbartis (Nepal), Tamangs (Nepal and Sikkim), 
Mongers (Nepal), Tharois (Nepal), Sunwats (Nepal), Limbus and 
Rais (Nepal). 
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The following are generally of bad physique and should not be 
entertained Chetris, BrahminSf Kamis. 

The best men are trans-frontier and the entertainment of 
local Darjeeling men is not to be recommended if it can be avoided. 
In Ko. a Corps the Dhutias proved the best men while Tibetana and 
Lepchas were also most satisfactory. 

EstabliskminL^^Ks in the case of the Naga Corps the Com* 
mandant should be given an Assistant and have Gurkha non-com* 
missioned officers as sirdars and not local Darjeeling men as such. 
For the supervising establishments the addition of a third Gurkha 
Havildar is advisablOi owing to the frequent division of the corps into 
three or more detachments and to allow a margin for sickness* 

An interpreter is not necesi^iry and is only en extra expense 
to Government. 
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APPENDIX VII (A). 


Boiti Transport 

This proved very successful and greatly relieved all road trans* 
port between Kobo and Pasighati extending for a time as far as 
Janakfflukh. 

All heavy and unsuitable loads, either for carriers or mule.?, 
were sent by the hosts as far as possible, among these being Pioneer 
and Sapper and Miner equipments and material, telegraph stores and 
s6me hospital and advance supplies. 

The boats proved extremely useful and convenient also in the 
transfer of the sick to the Base Hospital at Kobo while their employ- 
ment proved extremely economical 

Between the a 1st October 191 s and the 14th April 1912 the 
Boat^Gonvoy conveyed some 22,000 maunds of stores, equip* 
mentS| ammunition, etc. 

From a statement furnished by the Commandant this works out 
at the remarkably low cost of Rs. 2-I-9 per maund. 


^ Owing to precautions taken, the losses by boat convoy were 
remarkably few, in spite of the difficulties of transport on such a swift 
running river as the Dihaiig and the many dangerous rapids to he 
crossed. 


Report hy the Boat Transport Officer^ Abor Expeditionary Fone^ 

Narrative-^ViQieXs and boatmen were collected during Septem- 
ber 1911 at Gauhati. 

On the 29th September, a flat conveying 44 boats left Gauhati 
for Kobo. On the 1st October, Lieutenant Webb, Conductor Bray 
and Sub-Conductor Tyler proceeded in a steamer to Kobo. 

Kobo was reached on the 7th October and the boats were 
unloaded on the following day. It was found that several had been 
extensively damaged in transit, and five were quite unserviceable. 
This damage was due to their being packed on top of one another in 
the flat, and to the pressure on the bottom boats causing the seams to 
open out. Sending boats loaded on a flat should be avoided if 

S ossible both on account of the expense incurred, and the damage 
one. 

Twelve days were spent in repairing the boats and fitting them 
out with all necessary equipment. Miri boatmen were also entertain- 
ed locally. 
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On the 2 1 at October, the boat convoy proceeded on its first trip 
toPasighat. The river was very high and great difficulty waa ex- 
perienced ill negotiating the rapids. The convov took 6 days to 
reach Pasighat, starting each day at 6 A.M and inalcing camp at dark 
about 6-30 P.M. 

The usual distribution of the convoy on the river was as fol- 
lows 

Advanced guard boat ; 

Warrant officer with guide ; 

Convoy boats ; 

Warrant officer ; 

Rear guard boat. 

The boats wei% poled along close to the bank. At any place 
where the river had to be crossed, it was found most important to 
stall jii a responsible man to point out to each boat the exact spot 
from which lo effect the crossing, as otherwise the boats were swept 
down by the force of the current, and lailt-d to reach the correct place 
on the opposite bank. Another iicc<*ssary precaution in crossing 
was to prevcni two or more boats starting simultaneously, since there 
was a danger of their colliding with each other, and so upsetting. 

The return trip from Pasighat to Kobo was accomplished in 
5 hours. 

It was found after the first trip that the large fifty majnd boats 
were too unwieldy and cumbersome for the journey to Pasighat ; 
the labour and risk with which these boats were taken over the 
rapids, proved too heavy a strain on tlic endurance of the boatmen ; 
one boatman died from exposure on the first trip. It was therefore 
decided to abandon the large fifty-maund boats and increase the boat 
transport to a maximum of 80 thirty-maund boats. 

On the second trip the convoy reached Pasighat in 3i days, and 
on the third trip in 3 d^ys. 

On the third trip the convoy proceeded to Janakmukh, about 
5 miles above Pasighat. Two days were however spent in accom- 
plishing this, as the boats had to be dragge'^ up tw'o very steep rapius, 
through which channels for the passage of the boats were built. 'J'wo 
boats were swamped in these rapids, but the stores w'cre all »afely 
recovered. 

the fourth, fifth and seventh trips the b^at convoy arrived at 
Pasighat in 3 days, and the fourth day was spent in dragging the 
boats with much labour and difficulty over the Pasighat rapids up to 
Janakmukh after the channels had becu deepened and improveu by 
the Naga coolies. 

After the seventh trip on tie 6th December, the water became 
too low in the channels for the boats to reach Janakmukh| and it was 
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decided that the boat convoy should arrive every sixth day at Pasi- 
^hat, whence the stores were taken by mule transport to Janakinukh. 
This arrangement allowed for 3 daji^' journey from Kobo to Pasighat, 
1 day's return journey to KobO| and a days' halt at Kobo ; the halt of 
two days at Kobo was employed in repairing the boats and loading 
up stores for the next trip. 

From the aist October ^0 the 23rd Decehiber 191 1| the river fell 
steadily, but from this period onwards it remained at a normal low 
water-level till the 27th March. From the ayth March the river was 
liable to sudden rises and equally sudden falls. 

As the river fell, new routes- were followed ; from the aist Octo- 
ber to the 17th November the Bamora suit was used| from the 
i8tli November to the 19th December the channel aloibg the left bank 
of the main river above Namsing village was used, from the 20th 
December to the 5th Aprij the channel along the right bank of the 
main gjver above Namsing village was used; the latter was the 
permanent route for the river at its norni(Ll low-water level 

At the commencement of each trip the boatmen were issued with 
six days' rations. The daily routine of the boat convoy when ,on the 
river was as follows : — the boatmen cooked and fed in the early 
morning, the convoy then left camp about 7 A.M, ; at 1 1 A«M. a halt 
of half an hour took place for the Miri boatmen tc smoke their 
opium. It was found that if they were not allowed this halt, the 
habitual opium eaters were unable to endure for the whole day. 
The boats were poled along ore behind another in the shallow water 
close to the bank. Camp w*as reached between 4 and 5 P.M. and the 
boatmen made lean-to shelters for themselves on the sand with 
tarpaulins. Food was ther cooked and eaten, and the boatmen 
turned in for the night. The boat convoy on its return trips from 
Pasig'iiat always brought down sick men, for whom this form of 
transport was admirably suited. 

Goats, sheep, geese and ducks were conveyed to Pasighat on the 
boats. For goats and sheep a rough pen was erected in the middle of 
the boat, twenty goals or sheep were placed on board a thirtymaund 
boat, and when conveyed in this manner never caused any trouble. 
The best method for conveying ducks war found to be a covered-in 
erection built in the middle of the boat and divided into an upper and 
lower compartment by a floor made level with ^be sides of the boat. 
An erection of this description built on a thirty-maund boat carried 
two hundred ducks, which travelled very well in this manner. 

On the night of the 15th November there was an alarm at 
Janakmukh and some firing took place. The boatmen were encamped 
outside the perimeter close to their boats. Directly th : firing 
commenced the boatmen made a rusli for the boats. In case 'of an 
alarm arrangements should at once be made to prevent the boats 
being boarded, and to collect the boatmen in one place till further 
orders. It is the iiatural instinct of the boatmen on an alarm to 
rush for tueir boats and push out into the stream. 
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DitcripUon of The boats employed were mainly of three 

descriptions : — 

(a) Thirty-maund boat ; a boat constructed from lengths of wood 
joined together by iron clamM. The aterage length was 
40' 2^ and the average girth 6* 4^ This boat carried 
thirty niaunds of stores if loaded down to the water^s 
edge, but a load of fifteen to twenty mannds of stores 
could not be exceeded with safety in a river with nnmerons 
rapids like the Dihang. 

(^) Twenty-mannd boat; a boat constructed similarly to the 
thirty-maund boat; the average lenj^h wu 03' 0* and the 
average girth 5^ 4^ This boat , for work over rapi^i 
carried from ten to fifteen mannds of stores. 

(r) Ten-maund boat ; a boat constructed out of a single tree 
without any join. The averam length was fiS^a^and 
the average girth 3^ 4^. This boat, for work over rapidsi 
carried between five and eight-maund. stores. 

The thirty-maund and twenty-maund boats were hired from 
Gauhati and Dibrugarh. A hire of annas 9 per diem was paid for the 
Dibrugarh boats and Re. 0-3-4 per diem for the Gauhati boats. The 
ten-maund boats were hired locally from the Miris and a hire of annas 
2 per diem was paid. The thirty-maund boats were manned by a 
crew of five batmen, the twentymaund boats by crews of four or 
three boatmen according to their sue and weight and the teiwnauad 
boats by three boatmen. 

Equipment of fiM/r.— Bach boat was equipped as follows:—* 

(a) Cross-pieces fitted athwart the boat ; the object of this 
was to strengthen the boat and prevent the sides from 
splaying outwards under strain. 

(fi) Two bamboos lashed together to the cross-pieces running 
as a free-board along each side of the boat on the outside. 
The object of this is to steady the boat and save it from 
swamping when it rolls from side to side in a rapid. It 
also prevents, to a large extent, the waves in a rapid 
from splashing into the boat 

(r) Bamboo matting laid over cross-pieces raised from four to 
eight inches above the bottom of the boat. The oUect 
of this is to save stores from becoming wet, as ti 
otherwise would, if placed on the bottom of the boat 

(/f) Each boat was provided with the following stores 

(1) Towing rope; 3-ioch rope varying from Utf to 
hundred feet in length fastened to a cross*pim abonf 
three feet from the prow of c^ h boat 

cdsasn 
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( 9 ) Fasteoing rope ; six feet of rope to tic the boat up to 
'the bank. 

(3) One large tarpaulin fur covering the stores. 

(4) 1 steering oar (baitha)^ 2 paddles [dhar)t 4 bamboo 
punting poles (/sgi) and 1 bailing tin. 

Each Miri boatmani who was entertained locally, also brought his 
own oar«-a long narrow oar four inches wide at the bottom, and 
gradually tapering to the top— they use this oar both for poling and 
paddling. All equipment was made up from material obtained 
locally: a hard red wood called bula hath was used for making the 
steering oars. 

Materials used for repairing leaks in the boats were tow or rope 
fibre, pitch, bamboo wood, and iron clamp. The leak was caulked 
with tow or rope fibre steeped in boiling pitch. A flat piece of 
bamboo, about two inches in width, of the required length was then 
fixed over the spot and secured by Iron clamps ; the object of this 
was to keep the caulking fixed into the leaks. 

EstablishiHenU^'X\it boat establishment consi.stcd of-— 

1 British officer* 
a Warrant oflicersi 
930 Boatmen* 

Discipline was maintained by five Pathans, one head Assamese 
boatman, and one head Miri boatman. 

The boatmen comprised Assamese from Gauhati, and Miris and 
Abors recruited locally. 1 he method of recruitment for the local 
Minis and Abors was for each village to supply a fixed number 
of boatmen who were relieved periodically by men from their own 
village. Thus, after each trip of six days, about sixty Miri boatmen 
were discharged, and new men entertained in their places. Owing 
to this method there never was a shortage of boatmen owing to 
aiekness. 

Pay and r/aMiirg*— Each boatman received 8 annas pay per 
diem, drew the field service scale of rations for public followers, 
and received the following articles of clothing 

1 waterproof sheet. 

I coat warmi followers. 

I khaki blouse. 

9 blankets. 

There were only very occasional cases of boatmen being admitted 
to hospital for sickness ; the usual complaint was dysentery. 

'Negotiating the rapid! formed the chief difficulty in 
taking the boats from Kobo to Pasighat. to negotiate along, 
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iiniform rapid, each boat was dragged up by its own crew both by 
means of the towing rope, and by the men wading in water and push* 
iog the boats along. For short* steep portions of a rapid, where the 
crew of a boat was not sufTicient. two boatmen from each large boatf 
and one boatman from every other boat, formed a line in the water 
along the strep portion of the rapid and passed all the boats up by 
hand, no boatman being allowed to rejoin hia boat until all had been 
dragged over the difficult place. For a very steep rapid, such as the 
Pasighat rapid, a channel for the boats was made ; boatmen then 
lined one side of the channel and passed the boats up by hands The 
shape of the channel is very important ; the mouth must be narrow, 
in order that a back-water may be formed down each wall of the 
channel. If the mouth is wide and funnel shaped, the water, rushing 
in from either side, causes a series of waves down ihie middle of the 
channel which is apt to swamp the boats. 


Remar boat transport was used without intermission 
for six nronths. During this period a very thorough trial was 
allorded of the capabilities of boats used for transport. 

The chief advantage of boat transport is that each boat with 
the crew is entirely self-contained ; in addition to the fixed quantity of 
Stores carried, each boat conveys the rations and baggage of its crew. 
If boatmen fall sick the carrying capacity of the boats is not affected. 
The fact that the boats were constantly worked for six months up 
and down a river full of difficult rapids like the Uibang proves that 
they are capable of itaoding a very heavy strain, indeed without 
breaking dowm. 

The maintenance of the boats in a proper state of repair is veiy 
simple, and repairs can always be carried out on the spot without 
the necessity of skilled labour. The replacement and renewal of all 
boat equipment such as poles, paddles and oars can be effected from 
material locally available. The whole management of boat transport 
is simple and eminently practical. 

« 

Boats form ideal transport for the conveyance of sick men and 
for bulky and heavy articles unsuited for other kinds of transport 
Stores, when conveyed in boats, remain undisturbed till arrival at 
their destination and constant shifting and handling of stores Is thus 
avoided, which diminishes the chance of loss and damage. The 
disadvantage of boat tranmrt is its slow rate of progress up stream 
and the fact that it is difficult, in negotiating bad rapids, to prevent 
stores from becoming wet to a small extent, although this is minimised 
by having the stores raised off the bottom of the boat and idways 
covered by a tarpaulin. 

The economy, or otherwise, of boat transport is governed by the 
proportion of boatmen employed to the weignt of stores conveyed. 
For a river, without difficult rapids like the Brahmaputra, boata can 
be loaded very heavily witbout danger and, if largo boats were 
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employed, conveyiDg one hondred maunds of itores with a crew of 
six boatmen, the proportion would work out to sixteen mannds con- 
veyed for every boatmen employed. But, for a river like the Dihang, 
with numerous and difficult rapids to negotiate, crews must be 
increased and the size of boat decreased. The proportion in working 
the boats on the Dihang river was four maunds oi stores conveyed 
for every boatman employed. 

For a county like Assam there is no doubt that boat transport 
is eminently suitable ; the country is covered with forest, and ro^s 
are very difficult to make and become almost impassable during 
the rains. 

Boat transport requires organisation and training to become 
efficient. The boatmen require considerable practice before they can 
manipulate their boats over rapids with safety ; those who are accus- 
tomed ^o one type of boat are often helpless when required to use 
another type. 
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APPENDIX VII (i). 

Report on EUphant TrMnsport, 

Elephants were hired locally from civil departments and othersi 
and were found very useful for cutting jungle and road-making near 
the Base. 

Their daily ration was dhan» so Ibi., salt s oas., oil i os.| and the 
rate of hire Rs. 5 per diem. 

The mahouts were chiefly Assamese, with a few Indians, the 
latter being by far the best. 

The scale of rations for mahouts was as for Indian followers 
with opium, one /s/n per man weekly, for opium eaters. 

Mahouts were paid Rs. 15 and their coolies Rs. 10 per mensem. 

They were also given clothing as for Indian followers on the 
summer scale. 

• #«««•« 

When the force had advanced the elephant establishment was 
reduced and eventually all were discharged. 

The men generally were lazy and required much supervision. 

The principal employment of the Assam elephant appears to be 
to clear jungle and pull logs. Rafts of the latter are floated down 
the Brahmaputra for the various saw mills and, when these rafts stick 
on sand banks, etc., the elephant is useful for proceeding into mid- 
stream and pushing or pulling them off. Beyond bringing in grass 
from the jungle he is not much employed for transport purposes and 
arrives when hired with little or 110 gear or equipment. 

Gadels and pads had to be made up from any material available 
such as gunny bags, and tent saUHahs and girths were improvised 
with boat-rope. To assist in retaining loads on their backs, camel 
loading nets were tried with partial success. The maximum loads 
these elephants could carry was 8 niaunds. 

Two elephants were lent by the Deputy Commissioner, Lakhim- 
pur, and one by the Superintendent of Police, Dibrugarh, without 
charge. Four were hired from the Raja of Chowkham, and six from 
the mvil population of TInsukia. 

The elephant of Assam for Iransiiort purposes is distinctly dis- 
appointing. 

*#•*«« 
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APPENDIX (t). 

Report on Mule Transport. 

Mule Transport , — The 36 th Mule Corps from Lucknow reached 
Kobo in two detachmcniSi tlic first arriving on the 38 tli October 191 1 
in two steamers the ** Damari*' and ^^Chitrali." The second detach- 
ment did not arrive until a month later in three steamers. 

A full^ Mule Corps was asked for, but 32 mules had been detached 
by the division and sent with the Mishmi Expedition. As the corps 
also lost three moles from being bogged on the bank of the Brahma* 
putra while en route in the steamer to Kobo» the Mule Cqrps actually 
joined the force 35 mules short and calculations of transport bad to 
be readjusted accordingly. 

«#*«#« 
f • » * » -o 

Mule transport was allotted to the most level and flat portion cf 
the lines of communication— -that between Kobo and Janakmukh, with 
a few mules bqrond. This enabled the mules to take full advantage 
of local fodder resources from the large grass ehapris^ etc., and 
the utilization of this local fodder supply to the fullest extent has 
proved the economic value of mule transf^rt in the country. 

There appears to be a difference in opinion as regards the 
relative advantages of Pasighat and Janakmukb as a Supply DepAt 
in connection with mule transport. Both posts, as frequently liap- 
pens in the field, had their advantages and drawbacks. Pasighat 
had more space, but fodder was available in the vicinity of borh 
places; and when the Dibang was high tbc boat convoy could 
reach Janakmukh direct with stores from Kobo instead of having 
to unload at Pasighat^^a valuable saving of transport being thus 
secured. 

Atta, rice and dhall bags were chiefly conveyed by the 
mules to avoid possibility of coutents being damaged by river water 
ill the boats. 

Extracts from Report on 36th Mule Corps. 
««««** 

2. River yonrnry.— As regards the river journey from Calcutta 
a few points might be found useful in the case of a future expedition 
on the norlh-ca»t frontier, which may necessitate the desj^tch of 
i:kule» by river steamer. 

The first and most important is the unsuitability of iron 
ilcckeif steaiiuns for animals tiansport Five steamers in all were 
used to conv<jy the* corps up the river, via,, the Chitrali,*’ ** Dewarl," 
^Battaui/' ‘^Madaya’* and Mottlmeiu.'*Of these, the first three are 



iron decked, the other tiro wooden decked, and as the aceom* 
modation on the two latter boats equals that of the former, I would 
suijgcst that, in future, only wooden decked boats be chartered for this 
purpose. The next point is that, as a preventive to slippingi the ship* 
ping company supplied saw-dust, which is not nearly so effective or 
cleanly as river sand ; the weight of thu latter prevents it l)eing washed 
away whenever an animal stales, whereas the saw-dust was washed away 
at once. A third, though minor, point was that the bamboos for the 
stalls were by no means as well finished off as they should have been, 
as small branches had been roughiv cut off and not levcUed with the 
surface of the poles, and several minor wound cases resulted before 
we had time to squire off all the poles. 

As regards the river rations issued, I should like to see linseed 
meal replaced by an equal weight of barley ; the animals did not take 
at all kindly to the linseed meat, and it had to be cutout of their feed, 
bhoosa might with advantage take the place of grasa, as the small 
quantity of the latter is consumed very quickly, and also bhoosa bales 
take up Ic.ss hold accommodation. 

3. ClimaU.^The climate of the country i.san important factor, 
and in this case 1 think that there is no doubt that it is eminently 
suitable for mule transport, and 1 see no reason whjr bu)lock«cart 
transport should not be employed in future expeditions as far as 
Pasighat, up to which point the Public Works Department have built 
a kuUka road. Rain when it does fall, is heavy, and the roads cut up 
badly, but the proportion of wet days is small. Prom the end of 
October to the end of March we have not suffered from excessive 
heat at all ; in fact the climate has been extremely mild* 

5. IVa ter, ^^lules at Kobo, Pasighat and Janakmukh were 
w*atered from the river on the banks of which these camps are 
situated. This water, however, is very coIJ, presumably through the 
river being snowfed, .ind tlie mules h«ive never drunk their fill at 
any of these posts. At Pillung a stream called the Mora Lalli 
runs alongside the camp and the water here is excellent, both 
quantity and quality being as good as could be desired, and the mules 
have drunk readily. Water at Reiiging and Rotung is scarce; and 
arrangements must be made for troughs at both these places if any 
number of mules are to be stationed there. At Renging the arrange, 
ment made was to sew a number of waterproof bags together in the 
form of a trough and fix them on the trestles ; bamboos were then 
split and the water drawn off from the small hillside stre.xm by means 
of these and run down into the troughs, the water being kept continu*. 
ally running; bv these means forty mules at a time were watered^ 
whereas on our first arrival there, only three could be watered at a time 
from an impoverished pool formed by damming the stream. This could 
also be easily done at Rotung. Mules were ms) watered on the line 
of march' whenever and wherever practicable, but except for the {.treain 
at six-mile camp, this supply was precarious, as several streams 
dried up daring the cold weather. 



6. Local There is practically no grain ; the only large 

consignment 1 saw was brought in from Balek by order of the 
Inspector of Communications as a punishment to the village (about 
40 maunds). With fodder, however, the case was very different, as 
throughout the operations the mules have been very largely self- 
supjiorting in this respect.' Large c^apris exist near Kobo and 
Pillung, either of them sullicient in extent to feed ten times the 
number of animals employed. Pasighat also has a good local forage 
supply, sufficient for a full mule corps, and Janakmukh can be depended 
on to feed about three troops for one month (the figure was surpassed 
on this expedition, but it must not be forgotten that a very large 
quantity of the fodder at this post was paddy and mama straw off 
Rammt DumbangyV/Miiir which in a future expedition might not be 
again available). Supplies of fodder for Renging, Rotung, and 
Yembung would have to be imported, as no local fodder is available, 
except^small quantities of bamboo leaves. As regards (juality, the 
grass on the chapris is generally speaking eaten greedily by the 
mules, being short and sweet, but the grass on Rammi Dumbang and 
around Janakmukh is inferior, except in a few small patches. 


9. Sickness and Casualties.-^Tht health of men and animals 
has been good on the whole. A good 
T» innliM. deal of dy«entery occurred at Janak- 

mukh to start with, but latterly im- 
proved. Percentage of sorebacks amongst animals worked out 
to about 5 per cent. Lameness, except for one outbreak of mud 
fever, was practically non-existent, and only one girth-gall occur- 
red. Daring a heavy spell of work through 11 days continuous 
rain over the Renging—Coolie Col section, an outbreak of mud 
fever caused the temporary lameness of oearly every mule on the 
section, these mules were moved out as soon as they could move on 
three legs, and except for a few virulent cases recovered shortly. 
No single case of thrash occurred, due, 1 think, to the liberal use of 
Stockholm tar as soon as heavy rain occurred. Altogether, twenty- 
five cases of poisoning amongst the mules were brought to notice ; 
only three were fatal, the remaining cases yielded to liberal drenches 
of linseed oil. Symptoms of attack were violent and sudden vomiting 
and diarrhoea and profuse sweating. No trace of the poison or plant 
could bt found, as mules, in wandering through }ungle, pick a leaf 
here and another there, and it is impossible to state which was the 
actual plant responsible. Biting flies were very few, only one small fly 
occurring in any numbers and raising a small blood blister after the 
bite. These did rot attack the animals. Leeches, however, attacked 
men and animals freely. 


IS. Syslem oj tarrying /9eifi.-»Owing to the fact that all loads 
bad made up to suit coolie trauaport, it was found necessary to 
iocrene the pack mole load by so itw. as three Co lbs. loads had to be 
carriM instead of two 80 lbs. toads. This worked very well and no 
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trooble wtf etosedi ODce the mMhad (otinlalheivqr 
top loide. The letter loed ahoeU hmieW be i be|i ead alMiae 
•loog 00 the fidei in the uaoel menoer. The beat mp of eaewiag 
this loed ia to first put on the aide loedai then take tbe fbM lead eed 
adjust it on the top of the saddle, now Uke two of tte abek eedfe of 
baggage ropes securing side loads and pass them nndemealli tbe 
two arches of the saddle from the opposite ends and bring them op 
over the load and tie off; the other two alack ends are then threnm 
ov<*r the top load and also tied off. The chief advantage noted from 
this form of loading is that the top load locks the aide loads tad 
makes the whole much steadier. The only possible sointloo that I can 
see f 4 the fact that only one girth-gall occurred during five mootha' 
continuous work, is that the third load steadied the wMe to such an 
extent tnat the sway of the load was greatly decreasedi and 1 am of 
opinion that this system might be given a further trial as tending to 
economise transport. 

e « « « 0 * 

ig The experiment in the line of cheap dubbing at pfuaent in 
use in transport units, has been a failure ; as soon as heavy rain 
commencedi the large proportion (ao per cent) of turpentine set up 
blisters in every place where the leather work touched the animalSi 
and though noL actually putting the animals out of work, except in 
one or two very bad cates, it caused them a great deal of unneect- 
sary pain and irritation. 

21. ViUrinary In Assami it is advisable to take 

about 5 .raunds of Stockholm tar per Mule Corps for plugging feet ; 
also an additional 5 gallons of linseed oil, as this article aopn diaap- 
pears when drenching poisoned animals. 


23. Repairing materials.^ Niwar for jhoola, and dubbing ahoold 
both be in :rcased in scales, specially the latter, whenever working 
in a damp climate such as Assam, 


Extracts from Report of Inspector of Communications and Basi 

Commandant, 


Transport. 

Unless it is carefully guarded againat, it will often be found Chat 
Supply forgets that Transport can be overworked, and in anxiety to 
get up stores and to be relieved of the responsibility of running 
short, orders movements that lead to the break down Of eshanstion 
of transport. 


C65GSB 
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Af MOD u pottible the meetiiig-iUging sy^em should be insti- 
tuted for both curriers and mules. Its advantages are well known, 
such as all returning to their food and bedding, tents or huts— 
Ultra weight on carriers and mules,— yet despite many efforts, this 
only got started in the end of December. It became at once a great 
success. 

Start the meeting and returning system of transport as soon as 

feasible. 

CsrrfVfS.— Previous to roads being made or in default of roads, 
better carriers than Nagas are not to be found. In addition to his 
earmng power, he is armed with a spear and dao, and impresses the 
wild people as a fighting man (which he is not exactly). 

The greatest precautions must be taken— 

(i) to make these people avail themselves of the sauitary con- 
veniences provided ; 

(a) to prevent them straying and head hunting on their own ; 

( 3 ) to prevent the..i carrying their lares and penatis as well 

as their proper load, which they try to do and which 
often causes a break-down ; 

( 4 ) to keep them away from liquor shops. The Naga misses 

his home-made rice-beer. 

s. The next best carriers are Nepalese from Darjeeling. They 
move slowly but steadily. I think they should all be given a khaki 
outfit, as they come in all sorts of rags, often filthy, and have no 
change of clothing. This leads to ^1-health and also to their being 
looked down on by both iroops andthe local people. 

They should have a barber per corps, and be made to wash. 
They are usually well behaved. 

3 * Baal csifusy.—When there is a river along the line of com- 
munications, boat convoys are most useful if properly arranged for 
and the assistance expected is generously given by the Civil authori- 
ties. Great difficulty was found in getting the cowardly Assamese to 
volunteer for this work and unfortunately the demand for boatmen 
was also made the means for squeezing money out of these people 
for exemptions by Indian subordinate civil officials. The boats sent 
up by some of the authorities were only useful for firewood— this was 
p^icnlarly so at Ganhati, and Government was put to much expense 
tor carriage to the Base with no return. Perhaps a Supply and 
Transport officer or warrant officer should be entrusted with the 
passingof the boats for service. When the Assamese got over their 
tonor they turned out good boatmen. 

Second^, the Mirb of the river settlements came freely and 
arcaoged for reliefs and did well, and some Abor settlers in British 
territory also were quite aalisfactory. 
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4* StiafHers,—l/lM of the transports arrived overcrowded. 
Mumps broke out amongst the Pioneers and caused segregation of a 
double company and of several carriers. 

In case of cholera it would have been awful, and cholera isia^er 
prevalent on the river. Great care should be taken to get municipal 
water at Gauhati and not to take in river water. TUs requires 
special arrangements through the civil authorities. 

Printed notes embodying sanitary precautions were given to 
vesselsi after they had been asked for. These should be reaefy before 
mobilization is ordered, and be alwax's available. Sentries shonid 
be posted on water tanks. 

All troops from Calcutta brought i; days’ rations. 

3. Transport clothing for atiendants^^TYit Governmeot of 
India do not allow a man to draw his quarterly allowance whilst on 
field service, and at the same time require him to go into the field 
fully equipped, with one or two exceptions such as water-proof 
sheets, out of his half mounting. The result is that the man 
wears out all his ordinary kit and this is replaced by articles which 
are not up to the quality which in cantoninenls is found to be 
most economical in wear and tear. The men rkurn to cantonments 
clad in garments which have to be discarded and they have to be 
issued, with new kits from the half mounting accounts. 

This means putting practically every man into debt, which is not 
fair to the personnel. Either Government should provide clothing 
of the quality laid down for peace by the Quartermaster- General in 
India or else the men shoula continue to accumlate their quarterly 
allowances whilst on service. It is suggested that khaki shorts of a 
decent material and colour be issued as part of field service renewals 
x>f clothing, and that pagries be made of Bowden pagri cloth which is 
ordinarily issued in transport units, and that the khaki blouses for 
transport be made of spinners khaki. A man who was thus refitted 
whilst on service would go back with the same outfit as be started 
with and the units would be uniformally dressed, instead of each man 
having separate coloured coats putties, pagries, pajamas, etc., etc. 
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SMtment showing partiemlars of Snfpiy nnd Transport menial 
estaUishmant with the Ahpr Expeditionary Force, 


Deliil of MUbliiliiiiont 

Number. 

Rato of pay 
rpermenseai. | 


XU^mUmnma^ 

11 

Rs. 

6 i 


Pooiii ••• ••• 

9 

6 


Motebokeri 

3 

14 


Kneadero 

a 

6 

9 


Head butcher m. ^ 

1 

lo 


Butchere ••• 

a 

8 


Heidimen ... •«. 

a 

6 


BiMmib ••• 

t 

6 


Bhiiiis 

13 

6 

The universal 

Dhobies ••• 


8 

* ratei of pay fc^ 
establishments 
as laid doa n in 

SweefSert 

HI 

f 

the old Field 
Service Code 
require * revi- 

Pakhalibhistie 

5 

6 

sion, not being 
applicable to 
rates prevailing 

Hoepkal ■tora-kaepeio’ anistaats, 


8 

at the present 
time. 

and grade. 

Coopen M. 


eo 


Carpenten m* m« 

0 

>5 


Bladmukhi ••• tM 

n 

«5 


PidMnnen ••• ••• 

HI 

8 


Tinemkhe ••• ••• 


25 


HamflBenBen ••• ••• 

n 
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APPENDIX Vi I (»). 

AfproaimaU Httanen ttiwain potU m Una af CaamamiaalUam. 


Niime of fli^. 

Appfoxlmalo 

diiUnoo; 

mlUt. 

Romaita* 


By ioado 


MSIof. 


Kobo 

... 


•00 

••• 


Patighal 

non 

• •• 

• •0 

got 

Bj now foidi old food loogiro 

JtMknralih 

iiO 

• •• 

•oo 

9» 


Rooglnj^ 

• no 

• •• 

... 

7* 


Roloog 

• no 

... 




Yembuo^ 

... 

... 

... 

9l 1 


Komiing 

... 

... 

... 

S| 


Ria 


... 

... 

6| 


Oeku 


... 

• to 

lal 


Sifflonj; 

... 

... 

• •• 

17 


Singging 

... 

... 

• •• 

41 




Total 

... 1 

i3Sl 


Yembaog 

... 

... 


■MH 


Ytkthiag 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

H 


Dosing 

too 





Eitremo point rcachod (Riga) 

... 





Total 


3»* 

Ari«n.^-Gfaitiot boM fitoM 
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APPENDIX Vlll. 

Rbport on ths working op all arms. 

{By the General Officer Commanding the Force). 

A bar defensive iacties. 

The Abors on the whole adopted a defensive attitude. They chose 
sites for stockades, where topographical difficulties, in their estimation, 
presented insuperable difficulties. The stockades were usually con- 
cealed and situated behind some physical obstacle. U'hey did not 
credit us with a capacity for leaving the ordinary path and our ability 
to climb even the steepest hilt and cut a way through the thickest 
jungle came as an unwelcome surprise to them. The flanks of stock- 
ades, esperially the uphill one, could therefore be turned. 

The Abors possessed few guns and their armament consisted of 
bows with poisoned arrows and swords. The field of Are from stock- 
ades, owing to concealment, was usually restricted, but great reliance 
was placed on rock chutes. The Abors were especially clever in this 
method of defence and all their stockades were flanked with them. 
The hillsides also for some distance in front of the stockade were 
covered with them. The searching out of and destruction of these 
chutes was a troublesome operation. 


A hr offensive tactics. 

Before the campaign, the Abors were credited with « capacity for 
assuming the offensive and for rushing the column with swords. In 
practice they only did so once, and that at night, when they attacked 
Captain Coleridge’s party on the night of 3-4th December. 

They however laid ambuscades from which arrows were dis- 
charged at columns on several occasions. These ambuscades were 
sometimes below the path, as the Abors consider that there is a better 
chance of escape downhill than uphill. 

Once, at Rotung, by nij^ht, they fired arrows in to the camp. At 
Pnak they made ? half-hearted attempt at a night attack, a sentry 
fired and woon^Icd one of the enemy, of whom no more was seen. 


Guns and maxims, 

7 -lb. guns and masims delajred the march of columns and ex- 
perience has proved them oat of place in jungle warfare on the 
north-east frontier. It is to be regretted that Hale's rifle grenades 
did not arrive, as it is anticipated that they would be a very u - ful 
form of weapon in the country. 
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Infantry^ 

The difScultiei of transport necessitated the carriage of heavy 
loads by the men. This rather handicapped them and it is desirable 
that scouts should be allowed a larser scale of baggage than the 
ordinary man and thus be more mobile for his important work. 

Columns were kept well closed up and usually marched in 
sinule file. When accompanied by carriers, use had to be made of 
whistles as signals from front to rear and riVs vtna. When oppo*«i- 
tion was anticipated the baggage column was left behind under suit- 
abje guard and columns then moved silently and messages were 
quietly passed up and dovrn the line. Both sides of the path were 
piquettM by small groups of a or 3 men placed by the Advanced 
Guard some few yards in jungle. It was found better to relieve the 
Advanced Guard picqueta by similar ones from the main body, instead 
of makinj^ the Advanced Guard picquets wait until arrival of th^ Rear 
Guard. Hill tops were only picquetted, when there was danger of 
rocks being rolled down on the column. 


Riconnaissahce patrols. 

During enforced halts the country was quartered up amongst 
reconnaissance patrols. These were employed as follows :— *) he 
company or double company marched to th;: centre uf the area .allot* 
ted to it for the day and then split up into patrols radiating and work- 
ing from that common centre. 

These patrols surprised and inflicted loss on the enemy on sever.il 
occasions. 


Advantage of Telephone^, 

Visual signallingi owing to climatic and topographical detail, was 
of very little practical value The field telephone in jungle warfan 
provec*! however, invaluable, especially in the linking up ot fl ink and 
main attacks. The difficulties of inter*communication were by this 
meanj entirely overcome. 


Pacification of country. 

The country was rapidly pacified by the employment of patrols 
in every direction. These moved off the regular tracks and surprised 
and harried the enemy in every direction. The constant dread of 
surprises eiperienced by the Abars soon made them realise that resist* 
aoce was useless. 
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To enable tliis to be done efficiently posts were established at 
suitable intervals or near villains. These were garrisoned by 
Gurkhas and Military Police for tactical purposes, whilst in addition 
companies of Pioneers were based in posts for road-making. 


Road*ma\ing^ 

This was done roughly during the advance of the column and as 
soon as active opciations were finished, the Sappers and Miners and 
Pioneers worked systematically on the road from Yembung down 
towards Pasighat. The completion of this road took from I5tb 
December to 31st March. 


Camps and bivouacs. 

The densely wooded nature of all camping sites made any attempt 
to demarcate or select a perimeter line impossible before clearing the 
site. The great point to be borne in mind was the necessity of rapid 
clearance of site combined with protection, tactical, and from climate. 
The Nagas with their dans were especially skilful in clearing. In 
order to save subsequent moving of loads and to prevent the delay of 
baggage columns, it was essential for the General Staff to select a 
camping ground rapidly, and point out to units the location of their 
camps as the carriers were coming into the camp. To allow of this 
a standard plan of camp was prepared and issued to all con* 
cerned. The principle of this was a core of units not available for 
defence, round which the defence units constructed a perimeter to 
suit the site. On arrival at the camping ground the centre of the 
camp was marked by the General Officer Commanding's flag and 
the direction of cross roads was cither aligned on trees or flags. The 
carriers of the central units were always placed first in column of 
march ; as they arrived, thoir loads were deposited on or as near to 
the site of the units camp and the carriers and sepoys were at once 
set to clearing from the centre outwards. As the ground was cleared 
it became possible to select the site of the perimeter. This was 
generally formed of the jungle which was cleared off the site. Large 
trees were not felled. Rough bivouac shelters were made and thntch- 
ed with leaves. Plaintain leaves were found most suitable for thatch- 
ing. To keep the men off the damp ground, machans of split .logs 
were made as beds. 

The standard plan of camp had to be modified to suit Che ground 
at Sirpo, Renging and Yembung. The sites of these camps were^ 
however, cleared previously to the arrival of the force and in each case 
a plan of the camp was prepared and inued to all concerned ^fore 
the vacation of the previous camp. At Puak a subsidiaiy camp had to 
be made on the high ground above the main camp. 


C6sGSB 
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Wtr itgt. 

War dogi pretested by the liberality of the wife of one uf the 
officers of the force were employed. Owing to the general defensive 
tactics adopted by Abors they h.<.d fen pppArturiti'’s of provini- their 
value in giving timely information of the approach of the enei.iy, but 
on these few occasions they did give warning that the enemy were in 
the neighbourhood. 



APPENDIX IX. 


Report on the working of the Base and the Lines op Com* 

MUNICATION. 

By thi tnipictor of CommunicatiGni aiui Bast Commandant. 


This was the first occasion on which the principles of orgsnisa* 
.. . . lion an<l administration, as laid down is 

Notes on report. Regulations, had been 

practically tested in the field and the working is therefore worthy of 
the closest scrutiny. This report shows that difficulties occurred on 
the lines of communication owing to:— 

(1) The insufficiency of the staff provided. 

(2) Overlapping of responsibility between the Headquarters of 

the force and the Inspector of Communications. 


As regards (1) it appears to have been a mistake to have com- 
bined the duties of Ir' 5 pertorof Communications and Base Com- 
mandant. Th'? Inspector of Commonications must be free to move 
up and down his line and inspect, and to go to Force Headquarters 
when necessary. On the other hand it is essential that the Base 
Commandant should always be on the spot to decide questions at the 
base* In the case of small expeditions, only a comparatively junior 
officer is necessary, but a permanent Base Commandant appears to be 
essentul. It would appear advisalle, also, for the Inspector of 
Communications to have a staff officer. 


With regard to (a) there appears to have been a oiisconcep*ion 
of the principles laid down in Field Service Regulations b^ which 
the Officer Commanding is now relieved of certain responsibilities, 
and of the distinction between Staff Officers and the heads of 
Administrative Services and Departments. For instance, orders were 
sent direct from Force Headquarters to convovs on the Lines of 
Communication without the knowledge of the Inspector of Com* 
municationa. 

It is satisfactory to note, however, that such difSculties u 
occurred were due to a failure in applying the principles laid down in 
Field Service Regulations, and not to any defect in these regulations 
themselves. 


Eatractt from a Ittiar from tk$ Gtntral Ojfletr Commanding^ 
covering ike Report on tko Base and Unas of Commiameatiom. 

In accordance with the provisioDS of paragiiph 9, Section if. 
Field Service Regulations, Part If, Chapter III, the tactical respon* 
sibility for the security of the liue «p to and cscludiitf Paaighat waa 
vested in the Inspector Of Commuoications. Beyond tBs the military 
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defence of the Line of Communications was entrusted to the Com* 
mander of Line of Communications defences. The remarks, therefore, 
of the Inspector of Communications in Chapter I, as to the clashing of 
headquarter orders with those of the Inspector of Communications 
are not understood, as the Inspector of Communications was not in a 
position to issne such orders. AH orders to units on Line of Com- 
munications were sent through the Officer Commanding Defences. 

It would appear that, ordinarily, it is preferable to have an 
officer appointed as Officer Commanding, Line of Communications, 
instead of the two separate branches advocated in Section 11, Chapter 
nil Field Service Regulation Sj India, Part II 


THE BASE. 

General Observations. 

In all operations in Assam and Burma, the Base is likely to be on 
the river, either the Brahmaputra or Irrawaddy. The selection of a 
Base should depend on its being situated favourably with reference 
to the line of operations. 

It should be accessible at the lowest state of the rivers to the 
steamboats that brings flats and material, and facilities for landing 
troops and war materials and provisions should be available. 

The Base was at Kobo. As long as the river was fairly full, this 
was an excellent spot, above Rood level, but, when the river gets 
low, the greatest difficulty is experienced in getting up steamers. 
The left half of {•and Gurkha Rifles, Nepalese carrier corps and 
mule corps had to be landed at Pobainukh 4 miles down stream, and 
marched to Kobo, 

When demobilization takes place, troops will have probably to 
embark at Pobamukh, where a camping ground is ready, unless the 
rains set in very early. 

As regards facilities for landing, a flat had to be kept and paid for 
by Government at Kobo, otherwise even feede. steamers could not 
have landed or taken on board their cargos, sick, etc. 

Piers are no nse. The river bed now shews 50 yards of pebble 
beach from the full tide bank. Even at Pobamukh a flat is necessary. 
There are many uses the flat can be put to, for instance, most of the 
preliminary making up of carrier loads from balk of provisions! filling 
nnd sewing up bags and so on was done^ on the flat end continued 
even in the worst weather without deterioration of stock. 

n. In anv case, beyond Dibrugarh and on the less inhabited north 
tank of the Brnkmapetra river, bases have to be cut out of the juag lc« 



As soon as the Base is fixed, therefore, Nepalese coolies and a 
carrier corps^ or two should precede all except the sappers and 
miners and pioneers. Nepalese coolies and Nagas are Terj expert la 
cutting down jungle, and sappers and miners are required tor the 
building of godowns and bridges, and for laying down water tubes and 
so on. The pioneers come in to finish the rough work of the coolies. 
Local troops like the Lakliimpur Military Police are the best super* 
visors for preliminary work, The initial work at Kobo was carried out 
by the military police and by the Public Works Department coolies 
who had come for road-making, and who had to have a Base before 
proceeding to the road work. 

Staff for Base. 

The staff should not be stinted. The Supply and Transport 
Department made no mistake about this. With two infantry batta- 
lions. one pioneer battalion, the greater part of a military police 
battalion, a company of sappers and miners and five carrier corps of 
Nagas to disembark, give sites to, arrange the sanitary dispositions, 
latrines, etc., to send only a aenior Colonel and a clerk as a staff (or 
Base was running economy for a dangerous fall. 

Fortunately stray officers arrived without their units and Accept- 
ed the duties of Staff Officer, and Provost Marshal to aid ia putting 
things straight. Later on an Assistant Provost Marshal, Captain 
Becher arrived, but was taken away by headquarters when they 
advanced, and the Treasure Chest Officer, Csptain Bigoall, took over 
the Staff and Provost Marshal's duties. 

In future perhaps these two duties might be combined with that 
of the Treasure Chest Officer. 

I have no recollection of ever seeing before the combined appoint- 
ment of Base Commandant and Inspector of Communications. No 
doubt it was economical, but it led to officers having to act as l%cum 
iiMMS and also to compSicatioos which would have beeu more accen- 
tuated had the advance of the striking force l>een a rapid one. The 
line of communications came under two fires, as headquarters had the 
leisure to send orders to units on line of communications, and they 
at times clashed with orders of the Inspector of Communications. 

From this we may then draw the inference that the duties of 
Base Gimmandaut, after the advaoce, might well be either separated 
from those of an Inspector of Cdmmunications, or that the Base 
should be commanded after the advance by the senior combatant 
officer present with a staff officer provided. 


SANITATION. 

When the Base was opened at Kobo, early in September, no medi* 
cal officer was provided, BO I commandeered tbe iimical officer of 
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the Bate Hospital aboat to form at Dibrugarbi who was at leisure. It 
is well known that September is the most unhealthy month of the 
reari and jet, except tor the Military Polire hospital assistant, all the 
Supply and Transport staff and early arrivals would have had no 
proper medical attendance. 

The Base Commandant should therefore irrive with a properly 
equipped section of a hospital with a medical olficer in charge. 

S. Incinerators were most useful in keeping down flies, and the 
camp wholesome. Sets of bars are sufficient, the corrugated iron 
accompaniments buckled on the Are, and can be dispensed with. 

3. When assisting in the preliminary organisation schemes at 
Shillong in August, great difficulty existed in being able to get 
sweepers or any sort of sanitary corps enlisted. 

Manipur used to have plenty of Nagas who worked as sweepers, 
so the Political Officer there was addressed and provided 60 excellent 
fellows who have done splendidly. No .one understands their langu* 
age except one interpreter, and so we never reoMved grumbles either. 

In opening a Base, the purchase of old kerDsine oil tins must not 
be forgotten or stinted Each cooking place, ohicer or subordinate’s 
tents, men’s or coolies’ quarters, should be liberally supplied to keep 
down flies, and to keep the ground from being fouled. These tins 
should be tarred inside. Dirty water need then be never thrown 
about, and punishment for this act should always ensue. 

Spitting on the main roads of camp should be a punishable 
offence. It soon ceases if the provost staff run men in. 

Being advised by Planters that Norton Tube wells were essential 
ill the vicinity of the river, 1 received sanction to get a dozen and 
they worked excellently, and were, I am sure, the cause of the excel- 
lent health of all units and officers. 

The Brahmaputra water has so much sand in it ordinarily, and 
in flood time is of khaki colour, that it should not be used if possible. 

Another thing to remember is the extreme prevalence of goitre, 
aud the advisabilitji where these tube wells are not available, of 
boiling the water. (70 cases occurred in the i«2nd Gurkha Rifles.) 

Dhobliea are of no use on this frontier. The Ashanti ham- 
mock worM well. 

In wet weather men with bare feet get bad sores called pani^ 
ghas owing to the poisonous earth. ^ Boots should be allowed for all 
carrion and road coolies working during the rains. 

At all camps of a permanent nature, a drying shed for the men’s 
dothes was found to be a great boon, and assisted in keeping them 
fit as they moved up on a very light scale, and the region is rainy. 

At the Base Hospital great difficulty was encountered owing to 
tke various Naga dialects and each corps should leave behino an 
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Assamese or Hindustani speaking man, who would come in nseful u 
a sick attendant also. 

Bast General The feeding arrangements and hospital 

accommodation for officers and Euronenns generally at Dibrugarb 
lef> ai first much to he dosirml. AH ofliicrs sent from here who 
bad no private house to ^0 to, begged to be sent back to Kobo. 

Rations, etc., should not be left to hard worked medical office ra 
to supervise issues, there should have been a Supply and Tranaport 
subordinate detailed, or a non-commissioned officer (Britiah). 


ORDNANCE. 

The following should receive attention 

Care of siores . — The store tents issued were absolutely use- 
less to keep out rain, pawlins had to be thrown over the stores inside 
the tents. The outline of the tent is not correct, either the poles are 
too short or walls too high, this causes sagging of^the roof. The poles 
were placed on empty ammunition boxes to raise the roof up to the 
required height to remove the sagging but the walls were ill-fitting. 
If the poles were four inches longer and the roof lengthened about 
four inches all round, and fitting the walls to the roof in &uch a 
manner to give the edge of the roo? a distance (or protrusion) over 
the walls of a few inches, the water would drain off much better. 
Some ventilation near the top of the ^ tents is badlv needed, as a 
certain amount of damp hot air is always in the roof which rots the 
tent very quickly. 

Ventilators of eyelets are also badly needed near the top of the 
inner flies of privates’ and staff sergeants' tents. 

a * e « 0 * 

Packing and supply of slores.^^M is absolutely necessary that 
paragraph sa. Field Service Manual, Ordnance, should be invari- 
ably observed, for it is most dangerous to send packages (as was done 
on this expedition) weighing in some cases as much as 7 maunds. 


POSTAL AND TELEGRAPH. 

A Base Commaodant has to arrange for dhk mnners for the^iosti 
to provide escorts for telegraph coolies and working parties. 

Perhaps the amalgamation of the Telegraph and Postal Depart- 
ments will obviate one difficulty that has occurred, and that wasthe 
difficulty of procuring stamps at posts beyond where post offices 
existed. Either stamps should be available at these officesi or some 
system of debiting against corps and staff officers as for rations 
anould come in. 
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TRADERS. 

Traders should always be encouraged. The ordinary Boniah 
(known in Assam as Kyaks) can take care of himselff but protection 
is needed for locals who bring vegetablesi poultry and eggs. They 
are often mobbed on arrival and get frightened and lose all their 
articles^as well as their confidence to continue trading. A Miri 
bazaar was made on the shorej but they preferred dealing from their 
boats, which they could push out if the soldiers or coolies, etc., rushed 
them. A military policeman should be told off to protect these sort 
of people. 

The contractor buniah should be encouraged to open a shop at 
the Base. This was done and was a success at Kobo. 

a. Nepalese graziers are to be encouraged with their herds for 
milk supply. Care should be taken to find out if there is any objec- 
tion frdm the Civil Administrative point of view. They should be 
made to agree to keep their cow and buffalo sheds clean, and to 
accept fines for watering milk. 

3. One of the most useful arrangements made was getting the 
Planters Stores of Dibrugaih to start a branch at Kobo, which was a 
boon to the Europeans of the force. Before doing this terms were 
arranged as regards charges, and 5 per cent on Dibrugarh prices was 
fizfd. A European manager was sent and did ezcellently. 


DEALINGS WITH LOCAL PEOPLE. 

A staff officer should have a fair colloquial knowledge of the 
local dialect. If not, interpreters should be provided. 


LINE OF COMMUNICATIONS. 

There is not much to add under this heading. The circum- 
stances were peculiar in the Abor Expedition, in that the advance 
was, owing to tne nature of the country, very slow, and headquarters 
had time to issue orders for garrisons and moves which are, in a 
rapid advance, entirely issued by the Inspector of Communications. 

The provisions of Field Service Regulations, Part II, Chapter III, 
Section is, paragraphs 5 and 6, were not adhered to, the Assistant 
Director of Supply and Transport being, under the instructions issued 
by the Chief ot the General Staff, with headquarters and getting 
*direet orders. Still this point should not be lost sight of in future 
^orations, and an understanding should be arrived at as to what (be 
ueneral Officer Commanding wishes to observe as regards the above- 
mentioned regulations. 

All locals approaching a post should leave their arms with the 
guard, but to save them from being looted a receipt should be given, 
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otherwife arms disappear and there is bad blood. Post Commandants 
should be encouraged to make friends with local people and obtain 
supplies through them. Otherwise the arrangements for posts on the 
line of communications should be much the same as at the Base. 


Sand from the river bed should be freely used on floors and 
streets, and mule standings. 

/’e/j/rVa/ /aj/rirr/ieai.— These should be issued to each Post 
The ordinary treatment of the frightened enemy, who is anaious to 
come in and make friends, by the ineaperienced officer is at times 
calculated to keep the enemy to the jungles for an indefinite period. 
As likely as not fire will be opened on him when he approaches. 

Orders should be available as to giving rations to deputations. 

£i^er/r.-^Small escorts for convoys, and the enemy kept o8 the 
road by uoeapected raiding parties on both flanks, acted very wejl. 
Men got useful eaercise, made discoveries of hidden grain, drove in 
mithan or pigs, besides every now and then encountering and break* 
iog up Abor gangs. It kept the men interestbd, and the enemy 
quiet. 


ossaan 




APPENDIX X. 

GiNBRAL Report on the Medical History or tnb AboE 
Expeditionary Force, 1911US. 

At its masimam strength the force consisted of aboot 8,900 
of all ranks, including followers. 

The medical units of the force consisted at first of sections A| B and 
C of No. 16S Indian Field Hospital and of a small tenoral Hosoltalcl 
50 beds for Indian Troops and Followers at Dibrunrh. On 5th 
December section D of No. 168 Indian Field Hospitd and on lath 
January section A of No. 169 Indian Field Hospital arrived at Kobo. 
Some time after the force advanced from Kobo, a small General Hos* 
pital for British oflBcers was arranged for at Dibrugarh. 

e « • A « « e 

In the flat part of the country malaria is common, the inhabitants 
are infested by intestinal parasites, and sores on the feel, doe to the 
irritation caused by the entrance of the embryos t>f the ankylostoma 
through the skin, are frequently met with, while parasitic akin diseases 
are almost universal. 

Among the hills the prevalent disease is goitre : in some parts 
of the country visited by the force as many as 00 per cent of the adolt 
inhabitants suffered from this affection. Biepnaritis and chronic 
granular conjunctivities with the resulting pannus and entropion were 
also found to be comnion, and, doubtless, _ dirt and the chronic irritation 
of wood sm' ke help largely towards their prevalence. 

L.eprusy occurs occasionally and It is worthy of note that the 
Abors, in some villages at least, segregate lepers. 

a « e A « A 

Vegetable amd animal froduets ef the eeuntry. 

The Abors cultivate a considerable number of plants. Rice, 
of an excellent quality, is their staple food, hut they also sow more 
than one variety of millet, Indian corn and some dhal. Thqr 
grqw yams, sweet potatoes, pumpkins^ red and green chilliest 
sugarcane, ginger (which also grows wild), cucumbers, musUid 
to a slight extent, pdn^ a coarse variety of tobacco and a certain 
amount of the opium poppy. Oranges, limea, lemons and 
citrons are also cultivated, re^lar orange groves being found at 
some villaees. Oranges and limes of a very good quality are 
grown in the upper part of the couotry. The jackfmit tree is 
met with everywhere and the trees are carefully pieserved by the 
villagers, young plants are protected by a bamboo bukeUwork 
and the larger trees arr often surrouaded by a fence. While their 
crops of cereals are erming up and ripening, the Abors live largely 
upon the fruit of the jack tree for about two months in August and 
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September. BaDana trees grow wild, but the Abors also cultivate 
this tree for the sake of the fruit. Cinnamon is found wild in the 
jungle and is used by the Abors, as is the pith of the sago palm, 
which is common all over the country. The bamboo is very common 
and is highly valued by the Abors because of its usefulness to them 
in building houses, fencing trees, etc., and, besides bows and arrows, 
they make many useful household articles from it. They also eat a 
sort of chutney made from the young shoots of the bamboo. Their 
clumps of bamboo are, therefore, often carefully fenced in and pro- 
tected. 

^ They cultivate a certain amount of cotton from which they make 
their cloth, but this is insufficient for their requirements and a 
good deal of cloth is imported. 

The wild raspberry and a variety of wild strawberry are com- 
mon. The screw pine is common and its leaves are used for malting. 
Rubben trees occur and rubber of inferior quality is sold. Canes are 
plentiful and are extensively used, some varieties growing to 30 or 
even 90 feet long and being of good quality. Aconite and croton are 
used for poisoning arrows. 

The miikan {tci gavgM/is) i§ found in large numbers in a semi- 
domesticated state all over the country and the Abors eat its flesh, 
though apparently only on special occasions ; curiously enough they 
(in common, with some other hill tribes) do not use the milk, 
the reason being that they look on milk as a form of excrement. 
The milk of the female miiiMn is, however, of excellent quality and 
has been used occasionally by the troops on this expedition. 

In certain villages a few cattle and goats are kept. 

Pigs swarm in every village and their flesh is the meat usually 
eaten by the Abors. The pigs and dogs are the only scavengers in 
the villages. 

Dogs are numerous and somewhat resemble the Tibetan dog, 
but are of smafler sise. 

Fowls are plentiful in all the villages and eggs could nsnally be 
obtained. 

All over the country snakes abonnd, but the majority are not 
poisonous. A python, 17 feet loi^, was killed near Pillung, and a 
King cobra, to feet long, near Rotnng. The following species were 
found near Kobo end were indentified by Dr. Aoaandale, Indian 
Mnsenmi Caknttn:— • 

Traehistkium fmscum (Blyth). 

Drgophu prssimis (Bole). 

Zmwunis mmMi§sus (Linns). 

TyfhhfidiMrdi (ScUcf^. 
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The streams abouud in fish especially near the main rivers. The 
most common are mahseer, boJca (blue rarp), gocHck and snow trout. 
The Abors poison the fish in the smaller streams, but their usual 
method of catching them is by placing across a^su ift stream near its 
mouth an obstruction having gaps, in which conical basket traps are 
placed, and in these the fish are caught as they descend the stream. 

Amongst invertebrates the most interesting find was a species of 
peripatusr first found near Rotung by the Zoologist who accompaoied 
the expedition. 

Culex and anopheles mosquitoes am not found in any great 
numbers during the cold weather. The larvs of cttlex^ however, 
could always be found in the collection of water at the junction of the 
leaf with the trunk of every banana tree. 

Three varieties of biting flies were common beyond Pasighat, 
via 

(i) A small fly with a prominent proboscis, a very well marked 
transverse yellow stripe across the back of the thorax and 
semi-transparent blue wings. When fresh jungle was 
being cut, this fly seemed to be ubiquitous. A blood 
blister forms as a result of its bite, which causes great 
irritation and occasionally a good deal of local inflam- 
mation and oedema. 

(3) A larger fly with no yellow band. Its bite results io a 
blister containing clear serum and a considerable aiiioant 
of irritation, 

(3) The smallest of the three is nevertheless larger than Ibe 
ordinary Indian sandfly. The result of its bite is like that 
of (2)1 but the irritation is not so severe. 

All of them are blood'suckers and none of them crosses its wings 
when at rest. 

Leeches abound everywhere and their bites occasionally give 

rise to ^res of considerable size. 

. 

Wood ticks are plentiful beyond Janakm'ukh. They bury their 
heads in the soft skin and hold on so firmly that their removal is very 
difficult. 

The cinnamon h«*et 1 e (aspongopus nigrtventries) is found under 
atones on the bsi of the Dihang and is eaten with relish by the 
Abors, who stale that, if any considerable quantity is eaten at a lime, 
it produces a sort of intoxication. 

Climalk peculiarities. 

The chief clitnatic peculiarity is the heavy rainfall. Daring the 
176 days between 8th October 1911, and 31st March 191s, which 
Includes the driest period of the year, rain fell on 70 days. Mist and 
clouds are frequent in the bills and there are occasional heavy 
tbunderstorsis* 
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The coldest months are December, January and February ; the 
lowest temperature registered occurred during February. 

Principal Jiseasis with Ihiir causes, 

Bfitieh Iraaps.^Amongst british officers and men the principal 
diseases were malaria and pyrexia of uncertain origin each of 
which accounted for about i«3rd of the total admissions. 

The malaria was in mo-;t cases apparently due to a recrudes* 
cence of a previous infection brought about by exposure to^ wet and 
cold and by severe exertion, but one or two cases of fresh infection, 
or re-infection, occurred. 

Among the cases of ** pyrexia of uncertain origin " there is little 
doubt that one or two cases of undetected malarial fever are included. 
The causes of the other cases are not known. One officer developed 
a fever'whicli at first was suspected of being enteric, but Widal's 
reaction was negative. 

Indian Among Indian troops the principal diseases 

were rnalaria and dysentery, each of which caused about 25 
per cent of the total admissions. There were also a considerable 
number of cases of ** pyrexia of uncertain origin " and a few cases of 
mumps, of pneumonia, of goitre and of scurvy. 

Fo//ovrrr.«vAmong followers malaria and dysentery caused most 
admissions, each giving rise to about 25 per cent of the total admis- 
sions. A considerable number of cases of pyrexia of uncertain 
origin of anxmia and debility and of mumps also occurred. 

The camps of Janakmukh and Sirpo river gave rise to a severe 
type of malignant tertian malaria. When these two camps had been 
cleared, however, they proved more healthy but the belt of country 
between the Sijon and the Sirpo streams must be regarded with 
suspicion. Dysentery is endemic in the country, and, had it not been 
so, it must have introduced by the force. The quantity of mica sus • 
pended in the water is of itself capable of inducing, or at all events, 
coupled with service conditions, of determining attacks of irri- 
tative colitis and of aggravating true cases of dysentery. In the 
case of the Naga carriers lack of the meat they are accustomed to 
eat freely, ignorance at first of the proper manner in which to cook 
dhal and their own filthy habits in not attempting, except under 
xompulsion, to keep the surroundings even of their cooking places 
clean, rendered them specially liable to the disease. Even while 
suffering from dysentery they could not be prevented from eating solid 
food. 


Under the heading of pyrexia of uncertain origin " are doubtless 
included some cases of malarial fever aud so also we.'e cases of 7, 10 
and 14 day fevers. Among followers a number of cases somewhat 
rcserobllog inflnenza are included under this heading, 



QipUin F. H. Stewirt, KM.S.i describes under this heidiogi bj the 
name of Sirpo River Fever/’ a disease which he attributes to resid* 
ence at Sirpo River Camp in the eirly part of the expedition. This 
camp was small in area and situated about 50 feet above the Sirpo 
river in a deep valley with steep hills on the north and south. The 
camp in the early part, of the expedition, when these cases occur* 
red, had only been partially cleared of trees and was surrounded 
by dense forest jungle, so that it received little sunlight. The rain, 
which at that time frequently fell, kept the camp constantly damp. 
The soil is leaf mould and the surrounding jungle is full of rotting 
vegetation. The characteristic symptoms are— 

(1) fever lasting for 14 or more days ; 

(а) temperature remittent, higher in the evening than in the 

morning, ranging betw*een loo^ and 104^ not apparently 
showing any definite curve ; 

(3) pulse relatively slow (92 with a temperature of 104^, 9a 

with a temperature of loa 60 with a temperature of 
99 - 4 ") ; 

(4) congestion of the conjunctival ; 

(5) profuse popular rash over the trunk and limbs also extend- 

ing to the forehead ; the spot« were slightly raised, 
their colour was pink tinged with yellow and they did 
nut fade entirely on pressure ; in 4 of the 5 cases the 
rash was visible on the 3rd day, in the 5th case it was 
visible on the 8th day (on which day the patient came 
under Captain Stewart’s observation), but began to 
fade on the loth and had nearly disappeared on the 1 1 th 
day of the disease; 

(б) spleen slightly enlarged and tender ; 

(7) no diarrhoea or abdominal symptoms ; 

(8) in one case (the only one in which the test is known to 

have been tried) Widal’s reaction for enteric fever was 
negative ; 

(9) temperature not influenced by large doses of quinine. 

Captain Stewart observed two cases of this fever among British 
troops and 3 among Indian troops. 

Captain J. 5 . O’Neil, I.M.S., describes 7 cases of continuous fever 
which occurred among Indian troops at Sirpo river and Rotung 
camps in the early part of the expedition. He remarks on the resembl- 
ance between these cases and enteric fever, but, bad they been 
enteric fever, it is extremely unlikely that no other cases would have 
occurred. The chief symptoms were — 

(1) fever lasting in ^roe cases about 3 weeks ; 

(a) temperature varying from 100® to loa®, or higher; 
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(3) pulse rather slow in relation to the fever, in some instances 

dicrotic ; 

(4) tongue furred in the centre, clean at tip, and edges ; 

(5) a fairly profuse rash, consisting of small pink spots on the 

chest and abdomen, slightly raised above the surface 

of the skin ; 

(6) spleen enlarged ; 

(7) constipation was the rule, but there were no abdominal 

symptoms ; 

(8) headache and pain in the back and limbs. 

No complications were observed. 

'The disease appears to have been introduced by the 
32nd Si^h Pioneers, among whom some cases occurred on the voyage 
up. the Brahmaputra. The 1st Gurkhali Carrier Corps, which arrived 
at Kobo on 6th January also brought the infection, for cases developed 
in that corps very soon after reaching Kobo The patients and those 
who had been in close contact with them were segregated and the 
outbreak did not assume very large proportions. 

Several cases occurred in contacts a6 days after they had 
been segregated. 

/’/isnmsif/tf.-^The cases of pneumonia both among Indian troops 
and followers had undoubtedly, as their predisposing cause, lowered 
vitality due to fatigue and exposure to wet and cold. 

Goitre*<^K certain number of cases of goitre occurred, brinci* 
pally among the Gurkha riflemen. Gurkhas are liable to this disease, 
which occurs in the Nepalese hills, and doubtless some of these cases 
were small goitres which had been present for some time but had only 
been noticed for the first time during the expedition. Others were pro- 
bably due to a recent increase in size of a small goitre of old standing, 
while some were fresh attacks. A large number were cured and a 
large number greatly improved by treatment internally thymol 
and externally by unguentum kydrmrgyri iodidi ruhri. Cures are 
also reported from treatment by liquor hydrargyri per ckloridi inter- 
nally and red iodidi ointment externally. These results tend to con- 
firm Captain McCarrison’s vjews regarding goitre. Less * goitre was 
found in Abor villages whose water-supply was derived from land that 
had not been cultivated than in villages where the water came from 
land that had been cultivated. 

The bases of anaemia and debility among followers were probably 
due to hard work and exposure to wet and cold and to change ot 
diet, though doubtless malaria and ankylostomiasis accoonted for 


V Footmotb.— There it letsgokre in the villages on the western tributaries of 
thoDihsng; the water in these villages, almost without asceptionb osmea from 
coldvatodland. 
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.come cases. A considerable number of cases of panighai (water 
itch), a |>ustul«ir eruption on the feet followed by ulceration, which 
Bentley showed to be clue t ) the entrance through the skin of the 
embryos of ankylostoma, occurred at and near K'^bo during the wet 
weather at tie beginnin:^ of the expedition among men who went 
barefoot. Very few cases of aiikyLstoma have, however, been 
reported. 

A certain number of cases of scurvy occurred, principally among 
the Sappers and Miners. This was prolably due to the Sappers and 
Miners living for the most part in separate camps while road-making 
and to their not getting the full benefit of the issues of fresh vege* 
tables and other antiscorbutics owing to their camps being separate. 

The Gurkhas of all classes, and, more especially the Nagas, had 
the advantage over the natives of the Punjab that they are accustom- 
ed to jungles similar to those in the Abor country and were frequently 
able to add to their rations various fresh vegetables collected on the 
spot. 


The total number of admissions from all causes, including cases 
of change of disease and including admissions at the General Hospital, 
Dibrugarh, between 3otty Septenr ber 1911, and 5th April 191a, was— 


British officers m« 
British troops ... 
Indian troops • •• 
Followers ... 


••• «.• 

M« ••• 

••• 

«•« 


•M tM SI 

18 

... ••• 841 

s,ai7 


The total number of deaths from disease^during the same period, 
including deaths in the General Hospital, Dibrugarh, was— 


Briiish officers ... 
British troops ««. 
Indian troops ••• 
Followers .«. 


I. — Gunshot 

II. »Arrow woniidt 


Wtunis. 


••• 


« * « 0 


••• I 

••• ••• o 

••• tM 6 

M« 47 

••a ••• s 

••• 4 

W » 


As regards the poimn used by the Abors, it shonld be beU ia 
mind that, whilst the Galong and Minyong on the right bank of the 
river as far at Kebang use croton almost exclnsivefy as an arrow 
poison, the Padam, Panggi and mixed Minyong on the left bank use 
aconite in preference to it. 


C«5GSB 


w 
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The best treatment for croton poisoned wounds is that which 
gives the best drainage along the whole length of the tracki and 
strong antiseptic solutions should be avoided as only tending to 
increase further the local irritation. Aconite poisoned wounds, on the 
other hand, are amenable to treatment with potassium permanganate 
solution. 

The total number of men killed in action or who died of wounds 
received in action between 30th September 1911 and 5th April 191a 

was— 

British officers ... ... ... o 

British troops 
Indian troops 
Followers 

fVater^supp/y.^Ho expedition in this country need fear 
lack of water, unless the actual bill tops are occupied as camps. 
Everv valley has its stream, varying from large and rapid rivers to 
small rivulets and trickles of water. 

The water was usually taken from some stream adjacent to the 
camp, but at Kobo, where the only river available is the Brahmaputra, 
the water of which at all times contains a certain amount of sediment, 
Norton's tube-pumps^were used and provided an ample supply of 
water, which on chemical examination proved to be of excellent 
quality. The soil here for the top 3 or 4 feet consists of pure leaf 
mould and below that is a thick layer of fine, clean sand. The 
Norton’s pumps, therefore, provided water that bad been filtered by a 
natural and, as nearly as possible, perfect sand filter. Norton’s pumps 
were also used at Pillung and at Oyang (Oniyuk) for a short time. 
Since all the streams in the plains are more or less liable to pollution, 
Norton's tube-pumps ought to be made use of on every possible oppor- 
tunity in that part of the country. When, however, the hills are 
reached and at rasighat, when the Oihang emerges from the bills and 
where the soil is full of boulders, Norton's pumps can no longer be 
used and r«*course has to be bad to streams. The water of the 
Dihang, which was used at Pasighat and at one or two other camps, 
always contains a certain quantity of sediment and this has to be 
allowed to settle before the water is used for drinking or cooking. 
Where it was possible, the water from the smaller tributary 
streams, or, best of all, from small streams coming from high up 
an adjacent hill, was used, because that was usually beautifully clear, 
only Incoming muddy as the result of heavy rain. Usually the supply 
was plentiful ; in only a very few camps was the quantity insufficient 
for even a force of considerable size. The quality has proved to be 
excellent and, though streams are open to the objection that they are 
liable to pollution, this risk was minimised by using the ubiquitous 
bamboo as a channel for the water. In this way the water was taken 
from a point above any probable pollution, was raised above the 
ground and was delivered at convenient sMts and in a convenient 
spont near the camp. When recourse wasoadto the water of the 
D^Qiaag and on a few other occasions, at camps where the walei^ 
pplj seemed speciallj liable to poUutioOi the water was boiled. 
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The only diseases which could be attributed to the water were 
diarrhoea} of which certain cases at Pasighat may have been due to 
the micaceous sediment in the Dihang water ; dysentery, of which 
one predisposing cause was probably the sediment in the water; and 
of which a certain number of cases at Pasighat were probably due to 
infection carried by the water from neighbouring Abor villages ; and 
the goitre which a certain number of men developed. 

Rations. 

The scale of rations issued was that laid down in Appendix III 
of Field Service Regulations, India, as far as regards British troops, 
Indian troops and followers, except Nagas. For the Nagas a special 
scale was laid down. 

Men who were performing specially hard work were given an 
extra half pound of atta or rice daily. Those to whom this issue 
was most often given were the Sappers and Miners, the rioneers, 
the Signalling Company and the Boat Transport boatmen. 

The quality of the rations over all was excellent, though occa- 
sionally a bag of rice or of atta or a tin of ghi or of gur proved to be 
bad. 


The only insufficiency was in the supply of fresh meat and this 
fell most heavily on the men on the line of communications. The 
men at the head of the advance, as far as Yembung, occasionally got 
a pig or a miihan* to help to make up for the defect, but beyond 
Yembung very little, if any, fresh meat was procurable. The want of 
meat was most felt by the Nagas, because they are accustomed in 
their own country to a considerable quantity of meat. This ought to 
be taken account of, should Nagas be employed on any future 
expedition. 

The Dihano Exploration party at Shimong were for some days 
on reduced rdiious, out no ill effect resulted. 

The rations for British troops were on the scale laid down in 
Appendix 111 of Field Service Regulations, India. The quality was 
good and the amount sufficient. 

Considerable quantities of fish can be obtained from pools in 
the smaller rivers by using dynamite. This could be used as a means 
of supplementing the supply of fresh meat. 

As was proved by the experience obtained on a small scale at 
Kobo, all sorts of vegetables grow very readilv in this country, so 
that, on a future occasion, market-gardening on a large scale could be 
made use of to provide fresh vegetables. 


* Cooking of these shuld be speeialljr attended to, u infeetbn by Taonia $§lium 
and 7. Saginata oeenmd* 
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Spirits and malt liquor. 

No malt liquor was issued. The only sort of spirits issued was 
rum and that was issued occasionally to all ranks of troops and to 
followers on the recommendation of the Senior Medical Officer 
present, when the weather was very inclement or when the men to 
whom it was issued had been undergoing specially arduous labour. 

Medical comforts for the sick. 

The quality of the medical comforts for the sick was excellent 
and the quantity was sufficient. 

Milk is the onlv one which calls (or remark. Only at Kobo was 
fresh milk available in any quantity, as the Base Commandant 
succeeded In arranging for a Gurkhali milk dealer to bring and keep 
his cattR there. Even at Kobo, especially at first, tinned-milk had 
to be used and beyond Kobo nothing but tinned-milk wds available. 
Of the various brands used all were good, but on an expedition, such 
as this, where the difficulties of transport were great and every addi* 
tional pound of weight was of importance, the greater convenience 
in carriage of condensed milk far outweighs the advantage in flavour 
that sterilised milk enjoys. 


Clothing. 

The troops and followers, except carrier corps, were given at 
first clothing on the summer Kale laid down in Appendix Vlll of 
Field Service Regulations, India, and this was afterwards supple- 
mented by the issue of the winter scale of clothing. The Naga 
carriers were given two country blankets and one followers warm 
coat each and the Gurkhali carriers were given the same clothing 
plus boots. Except the Naga carriers all followers were supplied with 
boots. 

The Kale was suitable to the country, but, as at first the scale of 
transport allowed was only lolb. of baggage for an Indian officer or 
sepoy, the clothing actually taken from the Base by the troops 
consisted of only one waterproof sheet and one blanket and the 
balance did not reach them till December, 6 to 8 weeks afterwards. 
In a climate such as that of the Abor country, where rain is frequent, 
this amount of clothing is insufficient, since it does not allow the men 
a change of clothing to put on when they arrive in camp soaked 
through by the rain. There is no doubt that this want of change of 
clothing during the rainy period acted as a predisposing cause of 
much of the sickness that occurred in the early part of the expedition. 
1 am very strongly of opinion that it would be less harmful to cut 
down the Kale of rations temporarily than to cut down the amount 
of transport allowed for clothing In a wet climate . like that of the 
Abor country. 
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Sanitary canditian af campt^ iairinas and transpcri linai. 

On the whole the lanitation hat been very satisfactory. ^ Any 
defects have occurred^ almoat without exceptioOf at the starting of 
new camps and in the cooly transport lines; when the force was 
assembling at Kobo» the ordinary establishment of sweepers of units 
was found to be irisuflicirnt, but the arrival of the Manipuri Naga 
sweepers made it p.ossible to keep the whole area of the camp clean 
even in the wet weather. AgaiOi as the main body of the force 
moved forward, military exigencies rendered it necessary to include 
within the perimeter of each camp not only cooking places but also 
urinals ana latrines, a most objectionable system and one which was 
given up on the very earliest possible opportunity. 

Overcrowding.'-^The camps of the main body during its advance 
had of necessity to be as circumscribed as possible, partly owing to 
the necessity (or defence and partly because every square foot 
of the ground had to bo cleared of jungle and undergrowth. In 
the fixed camps on the line of communications, however, there was 
no overcrowding except in Janakraukh and Renging. The over- 
crowding in Janakmukh wau soon relieved to 'a great extent by 
clearing away more jungle, which, however, was very dense, and by 
extending the camp on to the sand and shingle left uncovered as the 
water of the Dihang fell, so that latterly the only objectionable 
point was that the mule lines were rather too near the Field Hospital. 
Later still, Janakmukh was given up and Pasighat was occupied 
instead, where there is ample room, so long as the river is low. 

Renging, however, remained for a long time distinctly over- 
crowded. Two camps were occupied here| the second one being 
below the level of the mist that daily shrouded the first camp, but as 
the only ground available slopes very steeply, is much cut up by 
nullahs and is covered by dense jungle and few men were available 
for defence and for clearing the jungle, there was little that could be 
done to remedy the overcrowding. After the departure of the Naga 
carrier corps the. overcrowding was relieved. No sickness that could 
be set down to overcrowding occurred. 

Housingj^\eTy few tents were taken beyond Kobo, the only ones 
being for the use of the sections of Field Hospital and none were 
taken beyond Renging. Huts were used by every one and latterly, 
even at Robo, huts were built and occupied instead of tents. The 
amount of jungle made the erection of huts an easy matter and, where 
grass was available, excellent w'atertight huts were built. Where 
grass was not available, leaves had to be used for walls and roof and 
then it was difficult to make, or keep, the hut watertight. Benches 
were made in all the huts of the hospitals for the sick to sleep on and 
in nio^t of the other huts similar benches were made use of. The 
huts gave more space . and were airier and, except when a cold 
wind was blowing, were preferable to tents. 

Cooking //srex.— Except at Kobo, in every camp, the cooking 
places were lU. firs; eade inside the perimeter, but, as soon as space 
became available, they were movea to ground outside the perimeter 
and roofs were raised over them to ke^ off the rain. 



After the wood, which had been cot in clearing the camping 
ground, had had time to dry, fuel waa abundant and, before that a little 
icarch always re?ealed dead trees or bushes in the jungle su&iently 
dry to burn. 

When the rooking places were inside the perimeter, tins were, 
when available, used to collect the scraps of cooked and uncooked 
food, the ashes and the waste water, the tins being carried away and 
the contents buried or burned. When tins were not available pits 
were dug near the cooking places into which all the refuse was 
thrown and which were afterwards filled up with earth. 

When the cooking places were outside the perimeter, pits were 
dug near them into which all refuse and waste water were thrown and 
earth was then thrown in. When the refuse and earth had filled the 
pit to about a foot below the surface of the ground, that pit was 
filled up with earth and a new one dug. 

At Yembung, where the water was brought in bamboos to 
the outskirts of the camp and the ground lent Itself to the plan, the 
drains, in which the surplus water ran to the river, were used to 
carry of! all the waste water from the cooking places. 

Rifusi^MX the refuse collected in sweeping up the camps was 
buried or burned. 

Waste water was collected in tins, removed outside the camps 
and thrown into pits, earth being then thrown into the pits. 

Baihing and masking eMkss^lYit water of any stream near the 
camp was utilised for bathing and for washing clothes, care being 
taken that no fouling of the drinking water for men or animals could 
occur. 

l/riee/x.— During the dajr, trenches or pits were used and into 
these the urine from the night urinals was |ioured and sometimes, 
when there was difficulty in carrying out incineration, the urine from 
the latrines wu also thus disposed of. Pits of two kinds were 
used:— 


I. Simple pits about s feet square and s feet deep, into which 
men micturated and into which a disinfe^nt solution 
or powder was sprinkled and earth was thrown, till the 
pit was nearly full. This pit was then filled up with 
earth and a new one dug. 

S. Large pits, 6 feet in diameter and 6 feet deep, were dug and 
filled with large stones. Broad beams, flattened on the 
upper aide, were then stretched across the pit and on 
these beams the men stood, or squatted, while they 
micturated on the stones. Night and morning a db« 
infectant powder or solution Was sprinkled over int stones. 
This kina of pit was found to answer the parpoie very 
weD. 
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lo the evening, empty kerosine or ghi tint were placed at conve- 
nient places about the camp as night urinals and, early in the morn- 
ing the tins were removed and their contents poured into thetrenchea 
or pits described above. 

I. Z/i/rfire 5 .--Trcnch latrines, being the easiest to construct, 
requiring a smaller number of sweepers and not being affected by 
rain, were the first to be used at every camp. Two kinds of trenches 
were used— 

(u) At first a narrow trench was tried, across which the men 
were meant to straddle, but this had to be given up, 
because the men would not use it jin this fashion but 
kept both feet on one side of the trench. 

(d) A wider trench was then used, at which the men sat side 
by side. 

Both kinds of trenches were made with a tree trunk along each 
edge to prevent the friable soil giving way beneath the weight of the 
man using the trench. The trenches were made a or 3 feet deep, a 
sweeper was on duty from daylight till dark at each trench or set of 
trenclies and shovelled earth at once on to the dejecta and over that 
a disinfectant was sprinkled. The only form of trench latrine that 
will avoid fouling the ground and be appreciated by the men and 
followers, is that wherein a series of short narrow pits are dug so 
that the meu may sit side by side, the pit being narrow enough to be 
straddled and long enough to catch orioe as well as solid dejecta. 
Men will not sit one behind the other. 

a. Rem^wai At every enmp from Kobo to Yembung u 

tins became available for receptacles, latrines on the rtro^al 
system were substituted for trenches and the nigbtsoil was consumed 
in an incinerator. 

Incimraiors.^lht fmces from these latrines were diqmsed of by 
incineration. Various forms of incinerator were used. At Ko^ a 
large cylinder made of corrugated iron. was employed and this was 
very good. Round iron burs, about f inch in diameter, were used in 
this and air was admitted by 4 openings at ground level made by 
cutting awav bits of the edge of the corrugated iron. The ouly 
defect was that the corrugated iron was inclioed to crumple up nt tte 
lower end of the cylinder owing to the weight of the load of wood and 
fmces. This was obviated by two posts being used to support the 
cylinder, as these cylinders were too heavy and bulky to form conve- 
nient loads for coolies or muler, they were not used beyond Jaoakmukb, 

Beyond Kobo, incinerators were for the most part built of stones 
and earth and, when iron bars were not available, stripe of iron from 
the edges of packing cases were made nse of to form a grating 
to take the place of barn. Putting 2 pieces of this iron diagond^ 
across the gratinn was found to strengthen it very ssarkedly, 1 am 
informed that the unserviceable lid of a galvanised iron tub was 
oven made use of, on at least one occasioi^ in place of iron bars 
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The iocioeratori made of stones and earth had 4 holes at the level 
of the ground to admit air and in some cases bits of bamboo of large 
diameter were built into the walls in order to admit more air. 

Until the rains ceased, about the middle of October, incineration 
could not be properly carried out at Kobo, but later, when the 
weather was drier and all the trees and undergrowth that had been 
cut-down in clearing the camping ground had dried, incineration 
worked admirably. Roofs had to be erected over the incinerators to 
keep off the rain. 

Incineration, however, can only be carried on properly when 
there are ample supplies of (1) pans, (a) labour and (3) fuel, (i) A 
large number of pans are required at the very start and pans or empty 
tins should be sent specially since it takes a considerable time before 
empty oil, ghi or gur tins becomes available. (2) One sweeper has to 
remaiihon duty beside each incinerator from daylight to dark and he 
requires to be relieved to let him get his food, etc.; this is in addition 
to the sweepers kept busy sweeping up the camp. Collecting and 
chopping up fuel and collecting leaves, grass and twigs require a lot 
of labour, for a large quantity is, necessary. (3) In this country mule 
litter seldom gets a chance to become dry enough to be of use 
as fueli so wood has to be used and large sheds arc required to store 
and keep dry sufficient fuel. 

Nighi tatrines,^\n nearly every camp these consisted of tins 
which were placed in position at night and removed early ii. the 
morningp wheiT their contents were buried or burned. Othe rwise 
trenches were used. 

Transport /in^5«-«The lines of the 26th Mule Corps have, in all 
camps, been kept very clean. It was not possible to burn the litter 
in the incinerators used for the latrines, so it was removed to ?. dis- 
tance from the camp, down stream, spread out on a sloping bank and, 
when dry enough, was set alight and thus destroyed. When this 
could not be done the litter was buried in pits or trenches. 

The Cooly Transport lines required very careful' supervision, as 
none of the carriers or headmen had even the slightest idea of sani- 
tation. Frequent inspections of the lines had to be made to see that 
scraps of foooi etc.| were collected and taken away and in the course 
of time the carriers were taught that the cleanliness of their lines 
must be maintained. 

Constrvancy rstablishment 

When the^force assembled at Kobo the authorised conservancy 
establishment of units was found to be ouite insufficient and 60 
Manipuri Nagas were sent for. This establishment proved sufficient, 
except when the line of communications was extended to Simong, 
when it was not sufficient to permit of Incineration being carried on 
in all posts. 

Since a permanent unit like a mule corps has no conservancy 
cstabUshment attached to it even in peace time, and such temporary 
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collections of men as carrier corps and Telegraph Department eoolies 
are not provided with sweepers, it is evident that sweepen most be 
engaged temporarily for active service, since the inthorised cooser* 
vancy establishments n| regiments is only sufficient for the reqoire- 
ments of the regiment wtien it remains united* A convenient scale 
for estimating the temporary conservancy establishment reqnired for 
a force on active service would be— 

4 extra sweepers for each battalion of Indian infarntry, 

6 for each mule corps, 

I for every loo men of small bodies of Indian troops, 

and I for every 75 men of such temporary aggregations as carrier 
corps, ^ Telegraph Department or other coolies, etc., who are quite 
undisciplined and have never been accustomed to obeying any sani* 
taiy rules. This would allow for the efficient sanitation of posts on 
the line of communications and for the use of incineration, a mode of 
disposing of night soil and refuse, which, it must be remembered, 
requires a larger conservancy establishment than trenching. 

General working of ike medical {including amhulanee) service in 

the field. 


To meet the medical requirements of the force each regular unit 
had its usual medical establishment, except the i-Sth Gurkhas, who 
brought an extra ward orderly, and the Lakhimpur Military Police, 
who brough one medical officer, one assistant surgeon and two civil 
sub-asslF^'' ^ durgeons but no ward orderlies. Sanction was obtained 
3:iu one sub*assistant surgeon was placed in sub-medical charge of 
each of the 5 Naga carrier corps, and there were 3 sections of an 
India 1 Fii'rJd Ambulance, two of which had only 6 bearers each, ivhile 
the third had 120. The usual medical equipment of the regular units 
was altered by replacing the pair of field medical panniers suitable 
for mule transport by a pair of miniature field medical panniers, and 
extra boxes, made of vencsta wood and containing some extra 
medicines and dressings and a supply oF medical comforts were sent 
with each unit. Two of the three sections of Indian Field Ambulance 
were supplied on mobilization wi^h light boxes and baskets, in which 
the equipment was repacked for cooly transport iu uniform do-lb. 
loads. 


The field medical companions and field surgical bavresacks 
from the sections of Field Amoulance were made use of in the carrier 
corps and a spare pair of miniature field medical panniers with a 
field medical companion and a field surgical havresaclc were issued 
to the Lakhimpur Military Police, who had only a pair of old field 
medical panniers suitable tor mule transport, and extra miniature field 
medical panoiers were obtained for use with detached parties. All 

016008 
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coltiniiis were compelled to march ia single filci the principle followed 
in the distribntion of the medical personnel on the line of march waste 
place first*aid parties at regular intervals» each party self-contained, 
consisting of a medical officer or snb-assistant surgeon, a ward 
orderly and a proportion of kahars with hammocks, so that, should the 
long column be attacked at any point, no wounded man need remain 
more than so minutes without surgical assistance. 

Special syringes were carried by all qualified medical personnel 
for the immMiate treatment by irrigate of arrow wonnds with 
potassium permanganate solution, this being reputed to be the most 
effective way of dealing with wounds poisoned by aconite. 

A section of No. 168, Indian Field Hospital, was detailed as 
the field ambulance to accompany the main body, B " section of 
the same field hospital as the clearing hospital at the head of the 
line of communications and section as the Stationary Hospital 
at Kobo, from which patients were transferred to the Generm Hospital 
at Dihmgarh by means cf small steamers, which at first ran irregu- 
larly, but later plied up and down twice a week. 

The following statement gives some idea of the work done 
The fortnightly average is given and he date showo 



Av$rage daily tick. 
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Amhutanu Tranipori,"m,’l\nt transport of sick and wounded in 
country such as this presents great difficulties. There are no roads, 
so wheeled transport and riding mules cannot be used until the 
military road is made, and the hills are so steep and the paths arc so 
narrow and often so slippery that the use of dandies is impossible 
and even Ashanti hammocks are often useless. On this expedition 
the diflicnities were overcome by using canvas carriers and cane 
chairs (made by the Naga carriers from bamboos found in the jungle) 
to carry the sick on the backs of coolies on the steep and slippery 
paths, and by using Ashanti hammocks on the less steep pths. 
Country boats were used for sending sick from Janakmukh, at first, 
and afterwards from Pasighat to Koho and, after arrival of the mule 
corps, mules were used to a slight extent, mostly for the transport 
of the less severely affected patients from Janakmukh to the boats at 
Pasighat after the Dihang fell so low that boats could not go beyond 
Pasighat. 

D^dies can only be pushed forward as the military road length- 
ens. 


The Ashanti hammocks, with which the expedition was equipped, 
are much better. They are lighter and the bearers can see sulhciently 
well to avoid being tripped up by obstructions on the paths. They 
are, diowever, too long for use on steep, slippery and narrow hill- 
paths, and they sag very much under the weight of the patient, so 
that a man with a recent fracture cannot be carried in them and on 
very uneven ground a patient is apt to get Fminped against any 
projection. A broad band of newar, capable of being easily adjusted, 
passing over the pole and under the pelvis of the patient would 
prevent bumping. The hooks supplied for keeping the ends of the 
hammock a^rt are not strong enough. Some simple means of 
keeping the ends apart without weakening the pole by making holes 
in it, yet capable of being readily transferred from one pole to another 
(so that in a country, where bamboos ere plentiful the poles can be 
easily changed) is wanted. A padded circlet to fit round the pole, 
with strong ends to tie it firmly on to the pole, might be useful to 
make an adjustable shoulder on the pole. Another objection to these 
hammocks is that they have no legs to support the patient clear of the 
ground when the hammock is set down. A copy of a report on 
the Ashanti hammock is attached. 

The canvas carriers were very useful on the steep hill paths and 
so were the basket chairs, but special coolies, hill men, arc required 
to carry them* The chairs, when made with a foot-rest, are much 
the more comfortable method of carrying a patient. The patient sits 
in the chair with his back towards the back of the cooly who carri«^s 
him. On the canvas carrier the patient is supported by the carrier 
as he sits pickaback on a cooly's back. Both with the chair and the 
canvas carrier the sLrain on the cooly is very great and frequent 
Canges are necessary, so that six coolies are required for one patient, 
if he has to be carried for more than a very short distance. A eopy 
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of a report on these canvas carriers is attached. When ambnlanee 
tongas and riding mules are not available, the less serious caaesi who 
would otherwise ride, have to be carriedi and this makes it necessary 
to have a much larger number of bearers than would be required 
were they supplemented by animal transport. * For this reason 
100 extra bearers of the Army Bearer Corps had to (le obtained for 
this expedition. The bearers of the Army Bearer Corps are not 
accustomed to carry heavy loads on steep hillS| and, even when 
walking without a load, are very clumsy-f^ted on the hill side, . 
so they compared very unfavourably with the Naga and Gurkhali ' 
carriers in these respects. Nagas or Gurkhalis had always to be 
used to carry patients in chairs or on canvas carriers. But on a 
moderately level road the Army Bearer Corps men carried the 
hammocks very well and throughout the expedition have worked 
\Mllingly and well. 

The boats were very useful, being comfortable and (down 
stream) speedy. They brought sick from Pasi^hat to Kobo in eight 
hours, whereas it took two days to cover this distance by road. 

On any future expedition iti this country .1 should strongly re- 
commend that basket chairs, canvas carriers, Ashanti hammocks, 
boats and a certain proportion of stretchers '(for patients with 
fractures of the lower limbs) be supplied, with riding mules, when 
roads lit for mules have been made. 

lilcphaiits are \ery useful in the more level country, when they 
are available. 
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APPENDIX X («). 

Refcrt 9H ih€ Askamii HMmmcck. 

This hammock is inteoded to take the place of the standard 
pattern dooly in conntry where the dooly is too unwieldy and heavy, 
and the country in which this force was working is admirably adapted 
for finding out weak points in transport of sick. 

The Ashanti hammock supplied is made of ccmrse fibre, strength- 
ened along the free ed^S| and haaat either end the atrands gathered 
round a metal ring, which rings are intended to fit on to hoolm passed 
through the pole to which the hammodc is slung. When not in use, 
the hammock is folded and put into a canvas bag, slung over the 
shoulder of a hahar. There are two short sticks^ in leogth| used 
to keep each end of the hammock open when in use. The weight of 
the hammock in the bag, with the sticks, is 5 lbs.— 6 oss., the length 
thereof lo) feet, but stretches to 1 1 1 feet after use. The length of 
bamboo required as a pole is at least 14 feet 4 inches and the weight 
thereof 2o| lbs., the whole thus weighing nearly 26 lbs. Two books 
are also supplied from which to suspend the hammock. This is 
undoubtedly a great improvement on the standard pattern dooly in 
many ways it is lighter, shorter, and lesa bulky ; when not in use, 
the pole can be carried over the shoulder of one'man and the hammock 
initabi^ over the other shoulder, road space being thus greatly 
economised and, when in use, requires a team of four men instead of 
six,, two men carrying and two as relays. The rear carrier can also 
see the ground at his feet and thus is not so liable to stumble. A 
waterproof sheet flung over the pole acts as an efficient sun and rain 
shield, and this can be obtained from the patient if necessary. At 
the corners of sharp zig sags on bill sides, the shortness of the pole 
alone enables the hammock to be used. There are however a few 
drawbacks to its use in this severe country. Mostof thepatte followed 
are so steep as to make any litter carriage almost impossible. The 
hooks supplied are hardly strong enough to take the weight of the 
loaded hammock and are apt to draw. I have abandoned the use of 
these and tie the ends directly to the pole, thus shortening the stretch- 
ing hammock, giving more room for the kabar's shoulders on the pole^ 
and lifting the patient further from Irregularities of the ground. 

Hammocks in fact were only used latterly on roads made by the 
sappers and pioneers. 

Th^ are not of oourse, in faacturessf the lower extremities. 
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Report on the Carriers, canvas, man,** or canvas seats, used for 

the transport oj sick and wounded on ike Ahor Expedition, 

Prom what was known of the Abor country at the beginning of 
the expedition, it was recognized that the carriage of sick and 
wounded on the narrow, sharp-angled paths on the steep, slippery, 
hillsides would be a matter of great difficulty and it was seen that 
patients would often have to be carried pickaback. 

To make this mode of transport easier for the patient, the Officer 
Commanding, i-8th Gurkhas, provided his battalion with seats of 
leather, for the patient to sit on, \iith bamboo ropes as head and 
breast bands by which the cooly could support the weight of the man 
carried. 

htore seats of the same pattern were wanted for other units of the 
force, and the only materials available at the time were stout canvas 
and strong newar. On making a trial with the seats belonging to 
the I -8th Gurkhas, it was found that, if the length of the seat were not 
sufficient, the ropes pressed painfully against the thighs of the patient. 
The seat was accordingly lengthened and the improved seats, the 
** Carriers, canvas, man '* of this report, made by the warrant 
ojficer in charge of the Ordnance Base Dep^t, were two feet six 
inches long, by one foot wide. They were made of double canvas and 
had three holes at each end, the edges of the holes being strength- 
ened by an extra layer of canvas on each side. 

The newar was used as the breast-band for the men carrying the 
patient. A piece of newar, 1 1 feet long, was passed through the 
four corner boles in the scat, as shown in the diagram, the ends being 
knotted under the seat and the length of the breas^band being 
adjusted by this knot 

The centre hole at each end was used for the head-band and, 
for that, the coolies used their own carrying (bamboo) 'ropes. The 
head-band is shown in the diagram. These canvas seats were 
found to be an improvement on the leather ones, as the har 1 
edge of the leather was apt to press painfully against the cooly's back. 

These canvas carriers were found to be of great use, being light, 
strong and adapted to the usual cooly transport. Patumts had often 
lobe taken from a hammock and put on a canvas carrier, when a 
steep hill was reached. 

The patient ought to lean well forw'ard on the shoulders of the 
men carrying him and he aids the cooly by clasping his hands over 
the cool 3 rs head and supporting part of his weight on them. 

The strain on the cooly is very great and he has to be relieved 
frequently, so that six cooires (or even eight for a heavy patient) are 
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requirad when the petient hu to be carried any dialaneet alact one 
man cannot carry a patient more than too yaida on bad hila. 

When aimilar eonditiona of field aerrioe necessitate the use of 
simflar carriers, the following improrements shoald be introdnced 

I. The holes in the canvas shonid be oblong instead of ronnd, 
to let the newar lie flat 

a. Both breast and headdiands shoald be of newar. 

3. Both breast and headdmnds shonid be fitted with a strong 
buckle at one end to admit of ready adjustment of the 
length of the band. 

Canvas carriers are not snitable for patienta with fractures of the 
limbs. 
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APPENDIX X {c). 

Proposals for improving the field medical service in expeditions on 
the North-East Frontier. 

i*— Establishment. 

(I) Units.'^lvi jungle clad country, it is inevitable that much of 
the work must be clone by means of small columns, with each of 
which there must bh some medical personnel and equipment. The 
normal establishment of a battalion of Indian troops, via.^ one medi- 
cal officer, one sub-assistant su^eon and one ward orderly, is only 
sufficient for two columns : and one section of an Indian Field Hospital 
can only supply one more sub-assistant surgeon and it is unlikely 
that more than one section of a field hospital will he posted at any 
one c^p in such a country. It would be advisable, therefore, that, for 
such work, each battalion should be provided with one medical officer, 
2 Sub-Assistant Surgeons and 2 ward orderlies. 

The additional sub-assistant surgeon could be utilized, when 
not required for detached columns, for duty in posts on the line of 
communications intermediate between posts in which sections of 
field hospitals arc stationed. This applies with even more force to 
battalions on the line of communications, which are broken up into 
detachment at various posts. 

Units such as mule and carrier corps should each be supplied 
with one sub-assistant surgeon, to accompany them when they are 
advancing, and to take medical charge of intermediate posts on the 
line of communications, when the corps is stationary. 

(ii) When only Indian troops and Indian field hospitals are 
employed, each field hospital, or detailed part, should be provided 
with a cook who is capable of cooking for sick British officers and 
British troops. 


11— Equipment. 

(i) Units .— service where only cooly transport is available, the 
ordinary field medical panniers, suitable for mule transport, should 
be replaced bv miniature field medical panniers, suitable for rooly 
transport, and additional light boxes for extra drugs and dressings 
and a small supply of medical comforts, as has been done on this 
expedition. A book of medical certiheates (A. B. 172) should form 
part of the contents of each pair of ordinary or miniature field 
medical panniers supplied to units. 

If a sub^ssistant ^surgeons are sent with a battalion, a field 
•nedical companions and a field surgical havresacks should also 
be supdied and each mule or carrier corps should be provided with 
one ndd medical companion and one field surgical navresack for 
the nse of the sub*assistant surgeon attached to the corps. 
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For service on the north-east frontier where intestinal para- 
sites are commoni each unit and section of Indian Field Hospital 
should be provided with a supply of santonin and taeniafuges. 

Field Medical /’aa/ff/ri.-— The field medical panniers for cooly 
transport should be brought down to 6o-lb. weight as suggested for the 
field hospital packages. 

If miniature panniers similar to those used on this eapedition 
are supplied, a 4-oz. brass syringe should be added. 

Add a small airtight tin box for dressings, one dozen microscope 
slides and six glass capsules for specimens of blood. 

SiMtienery. — Increase supply of envelopes and foolscap paper 
and add some sealing wax. 

Blank Forms and Books, increase— 

I. A. F. A. a8 to 500 
.. F 969 „ aooo 
« F 974 It aooo 
„ Z SiOii » 4 books. 

Add— 

1. A. F. A. 175—90 
„ A. 1.049—30 

When no British field hospital is sent with the expedition, a set 
of kitchen utensils, diet requisites and a suppljr of pepper, concen- 
trated soups, extract of beef and essence ot chicken, as lor a British 
field hospital, should be supplied with each section of Indian field 
hospital for the use of sick British officers and British troops. 

Spare helves for the axes, felling and pick, should be available 
either in the field hospital or in the ordnance base depfit 




APPENDIX XI. 


R 0 p»rt o» EnginurtHg Optrations fy tkt Assisttut Dirtttcr «/ 
fVorJtSf Aior Expiditionary Foret. 

(i) No. 1 Company, lit King George’s Own Sappers and Miners 
^ and 3snd Sikb Pioneers arrived at Kobo 

on sSth September. The (ollowing works 
were ci^ed out at Kobo — 

(i*) Eniarging and clearing site of Base Camp. 

(fV) iVater.suppIy from Abysinian pumps. These pumps were 
of the greatest value. 

(lYt) A road was cot for 3 miles towards Pobamnkh, which- 
became the steamer terminus when the Dihang feli too 
iow to allow steatners to reach Kobo. 

(iV) A landing stage was erected for steamers. This wu made 
of cribwork, the logs being 18 feet hmg by 4 feet girth, 
and the piles were driven 6 feet into the river bed. Tto 
was totally washed away on isth October when the 
Dihang rose 17 feet. Such a flood at this season had been 
unknown, the river reaching summer flood level. 

(0) Salvage of the river steamer Scinde ", which ran on to the 
flwe of an anchor and settled down on to the river bod. 
Sappers and Pioneers, working continuously in relief .for 
60 bonis at 13 pumps, got the water out and'the Sappers 
caulked the holes temMarilv. But for the work of these 
troops, the " Scinde " would probably have become a 
complete wreck during the flood of 1 ath October. 

(vO On loth October, | Company, Sappers with a detachment 
of Pioneers marched to Kemi River on the Oyangtoad and 
built a light trestle bridge for foot traffle. This was 
carried away by a 9 feet flood. On i6tb October^ the 
hatt company of Smppers commenced ojkult orooontry 
bridge wwm was completed - .on the ifth. This bridge 
was ffl^ of bambeoi intnrlaend between sin one indh 
steel wire cables ; t^ spaa being 140 feet On 17th 
October a trestle bridge was commenced and finisM on- 
the-ifltl^ when the lappets retarned to Kobo. 


(fdO Various works in campb readi^ drains, iudueratar^ etc. 

(a) As far as POnng^ Gm road had alrnady been imptomd bj the . 
.. . . -. . . ■ PnbUe Works D«artmeat. Betweeo 

KmotonsliM. POnag and Lokbpor the path was bad, bring 

Moc k ed by auuqr fallen trees so that progress was slow. Betwoea 



Lokhpur and Panighat the path was better, the jungle consisting of 
smaller trees and less under-growth. 

(3) Daring the halt at Pasighat, from s6th to 28th October, a 
defensible post was made for the Advanced Base, die road between 
Lokhpur and Pilung was improved, and the Sappers and Pioneers also 
worked on the road forward, reachi^ the top of Red CliflF, 4i miles 
from camp, on aSth. At Red Clip the path entered the hills, the 
ground hitherto having been flat \ \ 


(4) During the march, to Jadakmukh, Sappers and Pioneers 

- . . . worked Icb a new alignment of zigzags 

Jana makh. leading d(^n from Red Cliff to Janakmukh 

camp on the bank of the Dihang. 

(5) During the halt at Janakmnkh, the Sappers and 3 companies 
of Piopeers completed the road from Pasighat, made a post at 
Janakmukh, and carried the road forward 1} miles to the Sijon 
stream, where the road leaves the Dihang. 


(6) From 3rd to 5th November, the Sappers and i company of 
Pioneers made the road forward from Rammidumbang to Sirpo 
Camp. Throughout this stage, a new line was taken to ** Coolie col " 
and down to the Sirpo valley. The latter part was a steep descent 
which had to be negotiated in the short time available by continuous 
sigsaging. 

(7; As far as Sirpo Camp the gradient had been made at or 
. under 1 in 7 and the path was passable by 

moles, but required widening before being 
fit for daily convey ; it was considered that the Pioneer companies 
on the line of communications could complete this widening, gradually. 


(8) Beyond the Si^o river was a very sharp rise of about 1,000 
feet, the Abor track going straight up at a sloim which in places was 
as steep as 1 in s. To save time, it was ' decided to make a coolie 
track at 1 in 5. This was finished on 8th November. The road was 
also .continued from camp down to the Sirpo river along a steep cliff 
down which the Abor track was carried by means of a ladder. A 25 
feet bridge was built over the Sirpo. 

(9) On 9th November the road wu carried on from the Sirpo 


^•"SsiH* ^ ^ Rengging Camp. 

(10) Between Rei^ging and Rotung the .roajlM.wi^^ round 
bills on the left These are off shoots froai Bhapn moo'o^aini and 
form stebp spurs and deep valleyb'lNiiiliating out to the Dibapg, wfaieb* 
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The Abor trick crossed four nullaks Uking a more or lest 
straight line regardless of the descent or ascent involved. The names 
of these nullahs and intervening spurs or sols are 


Rengging Col ... 


/ApPSOIIMATI HtlORTS. 

Ahor track. New roid. 

.. a.aoo a,soo 

Marthing Nullah 


... 1,500 


Jhum Spur 

... 

.. t.soo 

S.SOO 

Yemu Nullah ... 


«. «, 9 oo 

a. 75 « 

Yernu Col ... 

sss 

.. 3.000 

Siooo 

Lslek Nullah ... 

••• 

.. 1.600 

ii 7 oo 

Riser Edge 

••s 

.. Vil-O 

2,150 

Igar Bivouac 

as* 

.. 1,600 

2,000 

Rotung Col 

saa 

.. a.350 

». 3 Stt 

Rotung 

•as 

.. i.too 

1,100 


This necessitated the finding of an entirely new.alignment. Prom 
each €ol^ the next was visible, but the intervening valley was 
mostly out of view and its sides covered with dense jungle, preclud- 
ing any accurate estimate of tlie nature of the hillside. It therefore 
only remained to determine the approximate gradient which would hit 
the next col and to cut a line forward on it, trusting to chance not to 
run into a cliff which would involve a retreat and a fresh trial line 
above or below the cliff. On the steep hillside the jungle generally 
limited the view to 20 or 30 \ards. The actual roadmaking was not 
difficult, the soil being soft and rock disintegrated : the chief delay 
being the cutting and removing of the larger trees. 


(14) The Igar valley proved to be the most difficult section 
. y .. between Kobo and Kebang, the ground 

being very steep and often rotten and 
treacherous : the alignment took three da^s and the making of the 
road another five. Time after time the Inal trace ran into impossible 
ground and a fresh line had to be cut. 


(15) On 30th November, the first attempt was made to cross the 
. . - Dihang at Rotung. For tactical reasons 

o unij my. ^1^^ crossing was to be made at night. The 

narrowest site available for the crossing was in a stretch of the river 
just below a ra[iid and about half a mile above the next rapid. The 
width in the narrowesi part was 180 yards and the current variable up 
to 6 miles an hour. On the far side was a cliff of rock rising some 30 
feet above water level and on the near side the bank wna covered 
with immense rocks rising up at*a steep slope. 

(16} The material! available for the crossing were^— 


Wheatley bags, line, wire, and ateel wire cablea s-8tli^ 1, and 
inchea in circumference. The Wheatley bagi were filled beforehand : 
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to save weight, a small gabioni 2 feet high and f foot diamster made ot 
split bambooy was wrapped round with rope of rice straw, and placed 
in each bag. It was found that this meth^ reduced the dead weight 
of a bag to 63 lbs. as against 80 lbs. when stuffed with straw only ; 
moreover there is not so much straw to become waterlogged. 

(17) A raft of 10 bazs was made up with bamboo framework and 
Lieuteoant Cave Browne R.E., and live sappers tried to row across 
with a line at 5-ao p.m. The current and drag of the line proved 
too strong and the line had to be cut to enable the raft to reach the 
far bank above the rapid. An attempt was at once made to run out 
an otter feet by foot which had been previously prepared, out 
the otter would not go further than half way. Work was now being 
carried on by moonlight. After several attempts and various readjust* 
ments, the otter dived and became fast in the river bed, so at midnight 
furthej^ attempts had to be abandoned. 

(18) At dawn on ist December Lieutenant Cave-Browne recross- 
ed with the raft. The f**ilure of the otter appeared to be due to the 
whirlpools in the river which overturned the otter. During the day, 
therefore, two larger otters were prepared and an attempt was made 
to run one across at 5-20 P.M. Again this method failed. The otter, 
6 feet by 3 feet, dived and broke away, and another 8 feet by 4 feet 
kept rising and falling over. At i a.m. work was stopped and 
the party bivouacked on the bank. 

(19) Next morning Lieutenant Cave-Browne crossed with the raft 
at dawn and seven successive attempts to run the otter failed. Vari- 
ous alterations were tried in the lengths of the bridles, etc., and final- 
ly, bamboos were lashed along the waterline of the otter to increase its 
buoyancy and the weight of the keel was increased to give more 
stability. The raft was attached to the far bank by a i inch steel 
cable and swung out about one-third across the river and at the eighth 
run of the otter, Lieutenant-Cave- Browne succeeded in catching 
its tail. The position now was that the raft and the otter were in mid 
stream 200 yards from the near bank and 1 50 yards from the far bank. 
The Joining of the two cables was a difficult and hazardous operation 
in heavy water, and was successfully carried out by Lieutenant Cave- 
Browne, who then cut the otter adrift. It was now 5 P.M. and there 
were only 5 men on the raft who were very much fatigued, so the raft 
was recalled. As it was, the crew could only just succeed in making 
the near bank. 

(20) As more men would be required on the far bank next morn- 
ing, a rectangular raft of 16 more Wheatley bags, arranged in fours, 
had been prepared, ready to lengthen the small raft. Work at dawn 
on 3rd December was again checked by the 350 yards of i-inch 
cable having fouled a rock in the river and it had to be cleared by 
sending the raft out from the near bank along the cable. The large 
raft of 26 bags was then rowed over with Lieutenant Cave-Browne and 
12 Sappers. They at once pulled over a i|-inch cable attached to the 
I inch, and the cable was tmhtened up clear of the water. At ^-15 
P.M. the large raft was pulled back to the near side by a |ths inch 
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cable attached to a traveller mniiing on the ii«ineh cable* At PJi* 
the first party of so Gurkha scoots was ferried over, theerossiiif belM 
completed in 19 trips at 10*35 p.M. when the maxim gm detachmeM 
of the Assam Valley Light Horse, s companiesi i 4 th Gorkhas, 1 
company, i-siid Gurklias with maxim, ambulaacei and reserve ammn- 
nition carriers had crossed. 


(S4) On 4th December, after the capture of the Kdm? Ileqr* 
B . ing stockade, the Sappers and one 

R*i.n,t.Y.B.b«n,. co%tmny, i-8th Garkhu tht 

stockade, cut down 40 stone cnutes and repaired the track throngh 
Kekar Monying. 


(25) Between the 5th and nth December a coolie trick was 
made from the Sireng river to Yembong. 

*«•••• 


(29) On 29th December, the Sappers established a ferrv across 
DIhang at Yembung. The first line 
Yembung Ferrj. taken across hv a Beithon boat, which 

had now been received from the Base. No difficulty was esperiencodf' 
a good site being available for the crossing, where the^ river was 
very deep and current about 3 miles an hour. The crossing of the 
boat was covered by two maxim guns, and two rouni^ were fired 
from the wooden mortars which threw shells containing 3| Ibe. 
dynamite well into the jungle on the far bank ; the explosion of these 
shells was sufficient to frighten anv Abors who might have been con* 
cealed in ' le jungle. As soon as it was seen tbit the line had been 
Sucre':'. u«iy taken over, a raft of 32 Wheatley ban, carrying 16 
shippers, was rowed across by five pairs of oars. With the help of the 
first line, cables of 5-8ths and i^-inches steel wire were pulled across 
in succession. As at Rotung, the raft was attached to a traveller, 
running on the il-inch cable and the traveller was pulled across by 
5-8tks inch cable from each bank. A capstan was built for winding 
in the cable. (Subsequently on 12th January a raft of Polyanski bags 
was tried in place of the Wheatley bags and proved satisfactory.) 


(30) On aaiid December, a section of Sappers under Lieutenant 
Cave-Browne re-established the Rotung ferry, which had been dis* 
mantled on 5th December on the return of the right flank attack after 
the capture of Kekar Monying stockade. A strand of telegraph wire 
had been left up over the river on 5tb December so there was no 
delay in getting the steel wire cable over the river. 


(31) On 20th December, the Sapper company commenced an 8 
Mni. ft. mule road back towards the Base from 

Permanent M Road. Yembung. About 15th December a por- 
tion of the 3and Pioneers had been released from escort duties, and 
3 companies under Lieutenant Burn-Mordoch had faie^n work on Ike 
permanent mole road from Rasor edge to Rotung. Lientenani Bun* 


G6SGSB 


s 
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Murdoch had obtained a good alignment from the col, involving a 
go feet cuttingi which eliminated the zigzags made during the first 

advance. 

(ga) On a8th Decemberi the Sappers moved back to Puak, 
where i company Pioneers was already working on the mule road. 
From Yembung to Rojung an excellent alignment was obtained 
between 8o and 200 feel above the Dihang, as far as the Sireng, 
whence the road rises steadily into Rotung, the maximum gradient 
being 1 in 10. Sappers built bridges over the Puak and Sembong 
streams of 23 and 20 feet spans. 


(33) igtii Januarjf, the Sappers and 1 company Pioneers 
moved to Side and were joined by another company of Pioneers. 
The Sappers built a cantilever hi idge of 45 feet over the Side) and 
cut the road through Kekar Monying in solid rock, some 100 yards. 

(34) On 30th January, a half company of Sappers moved to the 

Q . . Sireng stream and commenced work on a 

reof ri gt, suspension bridge 84 feet span, dip 1-12. 

All woodwork was sawn out of logs. The timber available was all 
heavy, being as much as 72 lbs. per cubic foot. The roadway was 
4 feet wide between ribands and 6 feet between handrails, to take laden 
mules and infantry in single file. Braces to the handrails and iniert* 
ed cables gave ^reat stiffness to the bridge. The left frame was on 
top of a rock cliff and the right frame on a cribwork pier built on soild 
rock foundations. Eight i|-inch steel cables were used on account of 
the great weight of the roadway due to the high specific gravity of 
the timber. The completion of the bridge was delayed by the cables 
not arriving from Calcutta until 2jrd February ; it was finished on the 
27th when the section remaining at Sireng marched to Rotung. 

( 3 5) 30th January a half company of Sappers and 2 companies 

• p • F'ionccrs marched to Rotung, whence they 

finished the road down to the Sireng bridge 
and commenced building a post at Rotung for the Military Police, to 
accommodate 200 men. The post was enclosed in a stockade of 
bullies, 6 to 8 inches diameter, 8 feet high, with barbed wire fence, 
ditch, and panfiet outside. The stockade was rectangular, 73 yards 
by 63 yards, with two bsstions at opposite corners. 

(16) The general type of'building was 48 feet long by 25 fret 
wide (15 feel room with two verandahs each 5 feet wide). One barrack 
of this was allowed for each section of 35 men. All buildings 
were raised al feet off the grouud on logs resting on dry stone walls. 
Floors and wdls were made of split bamboo. Roofs were designed 
for corrugated iron sheets, but pending sanction for necessary expen* 
diture, roms were temporarily covered with split bamboo and 18 feet 
hf IS foot tarpaulins supplied by the Supply and Transport Com. 
Officers' buDwalows and mess were fioored with sawn planks. The 
post was well drained, being sited on ground witha slope of 1 in 10 to 
ua west. 
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(37) About the loth February, the Pioneers completed the road 
frpm Uotun.7 to Lalek stream, and moving to Kenggmg, finiihml the 
road from Rcngging to the Lalek by the end of February j^a new 
alignment giving a practically level road round the Marshing' Nullah 
frenr Rengging col to Jhum Spur. 

(3H) The sappers built a suspension brigde across the Sirpo and 
made the approaches oh both banks, whilst the pioneers carried on the 
road by a new alignment, 2 ^ miles total length. 


(39) The Sirpo bridge had a span of too feet, 60 feet above water 
level, with roadway of the same type as 

Sirpo 

l|•inch steel wire, arranged in half parabola, dip i-io. On both 
banks the cables were carried straight to the anchorages without any 
frames. On the right bank the cables ran straight up from the longest 
sling into the cliff, to a shore transom resting on solid rock, behind 
which a platform was blasted out 19 feet wide. On this platform an 
anchoragt was made with boring bars. Each set of 6 cables was 
fastened to a hard wood anchor, 4 feet 8 laches by 6 inches with a i)* 
inch boring bar forming its core. This anchor was fastened behind a 
row of 4 jumpers set in holes 3 feet deep. 'I he heads of these jumpers 
were tied back to a more jumpers, \^hosc heads again were tied back 
to I jumper like a 3, 2, 1, picket holdfast. The whole anchorage was 
covered with dry stone walling to a height of 4 feet. With braced hand* 
rails and invert^ parabolic wiiid*ties a good stiff roadway was obitined. 
The method for adjusting the main cables is worthy of mention. Each 1 )• 
inch cable was fastened permanently to one anchorage, and after 
a turn had been taken round the other anchorage, was stretched as 
tightly as possible by block and tackle and temporarily fastened with 
clips. After all la cables had been stretched once, they were again 
stretched, as the first cables had saeged owing to the anchorages tak- 
ing up their permanent bearing under the accumulated strain. This 
leH the cables on a catenary with li feet dip. The length of the cable 
in this catenary and in its final position on bridge, via., that of a 
parabola with a straight back guy havingH>een calculated, it became 
necessary to pay out the difference, which in this case was 14) inches. 
Four inches were allowed for stretching under full load, and io| inches 
were paid out, which length was carefully marked on each cable. 


The result was most satisfactory, each set of 6 cables lying per* 
fectly even at th^ ...quireddipof i-io, thus ensuring an equal distribu- 
tion of the total load, and it was unnecessary to readjust a single 
sling, which fully justified the time taken in stretching the cables. 
The slings were attached to flat iron plates bolted above and below 
the 6 cables. 


(41) On asth March, the Sappers marched from Sirpo to Balek 
BftickPdfli ^ Military Police. 

Lieutenant F. S. Collin, R. E., and 2 cosi- 
paniesi Pioneers had already built the stockade. The post was built 



for 100 meoy the huts being of the tame type as at Rotung, bat were 
raised off the ground on piles instead of on stonewalls. 


( 43 ) On sand February^ a party established a ferry over the 
Wofk.bo*.Yeml».«. Dihang below Geku, using a raft of 


Polyanski bags. 


and and March, the Dihang exploration and survey party crossed by 
ferry to the right bank, and the ferry was dismantled. 


Between aSth February 
the 


(44) Another party left Rotung on a6th February and improved 
the path up the right bank of the Dihang above Yembung, made 
eleven foot bridges and one ferry over various streams and assisted 
survey work by improving tracks and clearing jungle for observation 
statio,>ss. This party rejoined at Balek on 28th March. 


On 8th April, Sappers and Pioneers moved to Pasighat to build 
Post. that post. The Pioneers left Pasighat 

for India on loth April, and the Sappers 
were assisted in clearing site, digging the ditch, collecting mat- 
criaU etc , by 2 Companies i-8th Gurkhas, a detachment of Military 
Police and 300 Gurknali Carriers. The post was built for too men, 
rectangular in plan, 50 by 66 yards, with a double-storey block house 
at two opposite corners. A stockade was not considered necessary, 
but could be added. A breastwork was made inside the ditch from 
the trunks of trees felled in clearing the site. As no sanction had yet 
been received to the proposal, submitted in January, to provide 
corrugated iron roofs, the roofs were built at a steeper slope to carry 
thatch. In seven days the clearing of the site was completed, includ- 
ing removal of some immense trees ; the framework and split bamboo 
flooring of all buildings was finished, one hut was thatched, and planks 
were sawn for flooring the officers* quarters. 


(46) The post being so far advanced that it could be finished by 
the infantry ana carriers, the Sappers left Pasighat by half companies 
on the 16th and 17th April. 



APPENDIX XI («). 

Notes on Engineer Equipment. 

• « * • * « • 

(2) For the Ahor expedition a kukri or dek wa« iMued 

to each Sapper. A kukri is prifectly useless in the hands of anyone 
but a Gurkha) who has been trained to its use from youth, mor^ver 
the kukries issued by the Ordnance Department were of inferior 
metal. The dahs also were of a bad pattern and matenal. Whilst 
awaiting the advance from the base of Kobo. I saw some Hkamti 
dahs belonging to an othcer uf the* Lakhiinpur Military Police and 
bought some lor the Sapper officersi and carried one myself in place 
of a swoid throughout the expedition. This dah was invaluable for 
cutting jungle in aligning the read and with it I could compete on 
equal terms with the Gurkha and his kukri. 

The weight is 1 Ib. 6 oz. The grip was rather too small for an 
Englishman. The blade is made of soft iron with a thin strip of steel 
on one side only : the other side is sharpened on a stone as required) 
the steel side remaining flat. The balance is excellent and the blade 
cut through young .saplings with ease, lliis v\ capon should be issued 
to everyone except Gurkhas on another expedition on the north- 
east frontier. 

• ♦ * ♦ # 

(5) Crossing rivers , — The whole difficulty is to get the first line 
across. In the case of a big river like the Dihang, when boats are not 
available or the current ’s too heavy to let a boat take a line over, 
an alter appe«. .s to be the best method, hut an otter will not 
work satisfactorily unless there is a fairly even current. At Rotung, 
the Dihaiig kept boiling up in eddies which upset the otter. On the 
other hand I got an otter at the first attempt successfully across the 
Kabul river in the Mohinaiid expedition, 190S,, width 200 yards, 
maximum current 6 miles an hour, but there were no eddies, 1 think 
experiments should be made to devise a rocket to carry a 4 inch line 
250 yards. 1 understand that marine life saving rockets carry a much 
heavier rope about 250 yards, so that there should be no great diffi- 
culty in obtaining our requirement. 1 believe that a marine rocket 
apparatus is very heavy : alight equipment is required that can at 
ail events be carried on two mules. 1 hese rockets could be kept in 
an arsenalj a few being issued yearly to Sapper and Miner Corps for 
practice. When an expedition goes into a country where large 
rivers will be met, these rockets would be specially issued. The 
saving of one day in crossing a river might mean the saving of one 
day in the duration of the expedition, the financial gain 0? which 
would well repay the cost of the proposed equipment. 



(;) Venesta Eauipment Btxes.-^ii experimental boxes were 
made up in the ist King George's Own Sappers and Miners work* 
sbopSf smaller than the ordinary mule equipment boX| to carry tools, 
etc., in 6o*Ib. loads suitable for coolies. n>r over 5 months the Sap* 

G r Company was entirely dependent on coolie transport, and these 
xes were of the greatest value and stood the test well, A small 
reserve of these boxes might be maintained for similar expeditions. 



APPENDIX XI 

List of stores expended from 


(*). 

Engineer EMd Park, 


Axes, helves, 34} inches 

••• 

... 

No. 


Axcs» helves. 16 inches 

... 

... 

n 

9 ^ 

Mules, helves. 34I inches 


••• 

■» 


Sandbags 

••• 

... 

M 

agi 

Mamooties. helves 

••• 


M 

3 ^ 

Shovels, helves ... 

••• 


n 

S$ 

Bars, jumping, i} inches. 

••• 

•«. 

(in anchorages) 

15 

Galv. iron wire. No. 14 

... 

•a. 

cwt. 

95 

Barbed wire 



H * 

3a-i6 

DogSb 15 inches ... 

•«. 

• •• 

•» 

19 

Dogs, la inches ... 

... 

.a* 

M 

44 

Pencils. carpenter*s 

••• 


99 


Saws, handles ••• 

••• 


<• 

8 

Cordage. Manilla. 3-inch 

••• 

• •• 

fathoms. 

150 

Cordage. Manilla, a-inch 

M. 

••t 

99 

63 

Cordage. Manilla. i)-inch 

••• 


M 

150 

Canvas, sail ••• 


... 

yards 

*5 

Canvas, Willesden 

... 

.»• 

t. 

41 

Lines, hambro ••• 

omm 


skeins 

to 

Twine, country ... 

... 

... 

lbs. 


Log line^ li-inch ••• 


••• 

skeins 

so 

Log line, white. 4 lbs. 

... 

••• 

99 

10 

Spmqfam 



lbs. 

ao 

Solder... ••• 

••• 

••• 

f» 

I 

Copper sheet 

••• . 


99 

4 

Tin sheet. aai*x 14' 

••• 

••• 

aheoto 

6 

Steel, round, i inch 

••• 


lbs. 

3 * 

Steel, round. | inch 



99 

IS 

Steel, round, i inch 

... 


0 

10 

Steel, round. | inch 

... 

•— 

99 

4^ 

SMel. Sat 

M. 

•M 

99 

31 

Steel, flat 

••• 

•M 

m 

*9 

8 ML flat i|*x li* 

— 

... 

99 

ifl 

Steal, flat f|* Ml* 

mmm 

• •• 

lbs. 

•f 



ao8 


Boltf, r X 9* ineh 


aa» 

No. 

e 

Boltt, z/Txt- inch 

aaa 

•aa 


s 

Wire nails « ai-ineh 

s,a 

aaa 

Iba. 

40 

Wire nait^ 3 -inch 

••• 

aaa 


iBB 

Wire naile* 4 *inch 

... 

•aa 


388 

Wire nails, 5 -inch 

aat 

• aa 


*30 

Wire nails, 6 inch 

••• 

• •a 


•44 

Spikes, 5 -inch 

... 

aaa 


84 

Spikeib 7 -indi 


•aa 


700 

Spikes, 9 -inch 

• •• 

aaa 


734 

Screwsb i|-inch 

aaa 

aaa 

groes 

1 

SGrevflf al-kich ••• 

—9 

•aa 


1 

.sSerewsb 3i-fndi ••• 

••• 

aa* 


1 

Screws, s-iech 

••a 

••• 


I 

Composkion, waterproof 


a. a 

IbSa 

s 

OH, Raiifoon ... 

aM 

••• 

gnilons 

5 

Oil, Mostard 

aaa 

• •• 

ft 

I 

Turpentine 

• •a 

aaa 

pints 

t 

Dynamite 

aa 

• aa 

lbs. 

8oo 

Gnnootton, primers 

aaa 

•aa 


SO 

GnnooClon, slabs .•« 

aa. 
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Gnnpowder ••• 

• a. 

aaa 


*50 

Cordice 

aaa 

•aa 


SO 

Demnatersb octnple 

aaa 

•aa 

No, 

8oo 

Petenntoie, seatnple 


• aa 


TOO 

Fnse, safety 

aaa 

• •• 

fsthoms 

300 

Matches, essnvian 

• aa 

•aa 

bones 

38 

Lmlher, hoffslob light 

•aa 

— • 

lbs. 

30 

Ropesb eMl wire^ l-inch 

aaa 

•aa 

fnihoms 

0,400 

Ropesb steel wke^ i lech 

•aa 

••a 


TOO 

Rnpes, ilekl wksk i| inch 

aaa 

••• 


1,100 

Ciipe for wim ckMe, Hadi 

••• 

aa. 

No. 

4 

Ckpp for wire caMf^l kidi 

aaa 

•aa 

Ho. 

It 

wwe cnvwi, g-mcn 

aaa 

aaa 


to 

Whenllsy hogs 

•M 

•aa 

New 

go' 


aaa 

••• 

Nn. 

<8S 

PMi 

Sal 


•aa 

»•. 

40 



APPENDIX XII. 


Report on Signalling and Telephonic arrangements. 

By tie Chief Signelling ejlcer, Abor EjggeAiHeMrg Pent, 

I. SigneiUug. 

Tke chief difficaltles to be eneeantored are (e) tbe bad vaatbcr 
(I) tbe jaegl»<- 

(«) Weeiker,-^\}f to tbe 6rat week ia Jaaoarjr 1911 tbe 
weather was oo the whole good aod fayoeiable to 
signalliagi tbe atmoapheie being very dear, bat dace 
then thm was oomparativeTjr little sunshiae, bat 
laach raia, mist and base, wbid prefeatad hdio work 
and often lamp as well. 

(i) CRttioC of jangle was alwapeneoes* 

saiy to obtain commankation. Where the coantrp 
has been at one tiom ander caltivation, the jangle can 
be cleared with kakries or daos. bat yirgin forest can 
only be deared bjralarge aamber of men with saws 
and axes, and tb^ were neyer ayailable for ^aal 

ftrtiopte 

.IttAwIrs/'s/oMmf/— For the aboye reason stations arere kept 
at as low an dtitnde u possible^ as tbe Ug her peaks and ridgoa ate 
inyariaby coyered with yirgb forest 

Another reason for keepug datloos at a low altitode is that tha 
higher hills are freqoently eneelc y ed ia cloeds or mist when there is 
bnght saasUae lower dowa. 

*But for this latter rcasoa BapnNamkam aad Arte Hill now they 
haye been deared for snrvey work would in tbe flatare form 6ne dgnal 
stations^ espedally for any adyaaoe up the ri^ hank of tbe Oihoog^ 

Jfe/r.— A third ditScalty peculiar to this expedition^ was 
tbe lack of a map of tbe country north of Kehaag^ia whia amst of the 
sigaalliog operations took place. It wu aeeer possible, with the aid 
of the ssap ayailable, to determioe oa toe posalbiliiy « coawaaaicai 
tiea between any two points. Ihia coaldonl|y bodeddadlNr visMag 
both ppioto and cattiag the juagle. It wiBlw seoa,toarnioto, toto 
oa tois expedition wore condactod nadar eon* 

With the aid ofnannaadglvcafaeweptoeraadlidHtiesfor 
deariag tbe thiekest foreal^ Baas d slalioaB ooald aaaO|y be kid 
oat and worked ia any dbeetka, bat toknmy be said to ap^ to aagr 
hill ooaatry. 

• h uHl if i i kir bs head ttat thms chmlagi uM he esmplsiiiy eier 
gresm k s jNesP taaa 


OElQM 




ato 


TaMcai signalling and maving Owing to the jungle, 

Uctical eignalHng is quite out of the ^ueetion, and almost as much 
may be laid of signalling with any rooTing station, such as a column 
on the march, which rarely has time to clear jangle for signalling 
purposes. 

Communication depended greatly on lamps, and it is 
most important that lamps should be carried, and a force operating 
in this country should be equipped with CC. lamps as well as oB. 

JirMwery.— -It cannot be said that signalling is a reliable form of 
communication in this country, even for fixed stations, as the weather 
may prevent signalling for several days together, while the jungle 
renders tactical signalling quite impracticable. 

II. Tdlephants. 

Taciital ifSer.^Telephones are indispensable for tactical commu- 
nication, and a force operating in this country should be well equip- 
ped with telephonic apparatus, and especially with cable. 

Amount of The 8 miles allowed to a brigade section of 

a signal company is quite inadequate. Wide turning movements will 
often be made. As much as 03,000 yards of cable were laid to 
maintain communication at the attack on the Kekar Monnying 
stockade. 

Great use was made of telephonic communication and, except 
on two occasions when a line which had been standing for a long 
time in wet weather failed temporarily and on the few occasions 
when the line was cut either by Abors or working parties, etc-, tele- 
phonic communication was never interrupted. 

Ginoral nrer.— Undoubtedly the most reliable method of keeping 
communication in this country is by telephonCj and it should take the 
place of visual signalling as far as possible. 

For other than tactical purposes a light field cable is not snffi* 
ciently well insulated, and a heavy cable at 80 lbs. per mile, or a 
copper wire at 51 lbs. per mile should be used, the former being the 
better, as an insulated wire is preferable in jungle country. 

7 Veei/sr/.-— The bbjection to laying long lines of cable is the 
large amount of transport required, timnsport being a matter of con- 
siderable diflicttity in this country. The weather daring February 
and March was so bad thit telephones h^ to be used , to replace 
visual signalling, as far as possible, but there was not sufficient cable 
with either the Chief Transport Officer, or signalling offider, to run 
tdephonic communication to all thqolatioos esisting. 

♦ • .0 • 



APPENDIX XIII. 

DESPATCH DESCRIBING THE OPERATIONS 
AGAINST THE ABORS. 

BV 

Major-General H. BOWER, C.B., 
Commanding the Foree. 
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lUpoit M epentioM— 

(•) Adi** opmtiom m 

(D Mkieili Sdrvay and BiptaMion 
Samnary »( 

Maatioiia ••• 

C aaaaMa a m. »• 


Mapk Aber HadOook 


••• 
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Phase (A): 

Active Opereiiens. 


I. Colonel D. Macintyrci Bate Commandant and Inapector of 
Commnnicationa, with a ataff of Supply 
omauoaef Bam. Transport and Medical Oflicera a^vod 

at Kobo on the forenoon a6th September and aasumed command of 
the Baae. 


Kobo had been aelected aa a BaaOi aa the Steamer Companiea 
had assured me that large steamers would be able to reach it even 
when the Brahmaputra was at its lowest. A clearing of the jungle 
had been made here by the Civil Authorities! but on the arrival of the 
troops an immense amount of work was necessary to clear the camp 
and make it healthy. 

A guard of Lakhimpur Military Police was provided for the Baae. 


Great attention was paid to sanitation and a pure water supply 
was obtained through the use of Norton Tube wells. 


2. The following troops arrived at Kobo on dates specified 

A«l.dolT«op.. SJe:!!'* 


No. I Company (K. G. O.) Sappers and Miners 
33nd Sikh Pioneers t.. ••• ... 

Lak fmpur Militaiy Police ••• ... 

' " Section. i68 Indian Field Ambulance ... 


aSthSepltm* 
bw 1911. 


No. 5 Carrier Corpe ••• 

i/8th Gurkha Rifles ••• (t. 

t/snd Gurkha Rifles less 4 Companies ... 

No. 31 Company. Signal Unit ••• 

Surrey Party ... ••• ••• 

' B * and *C * Sections. Indian Stationary Hospitals 


... 4th October 

1911* 

M. 6|h October 
191 !• 


8th October 
I9II* 


Assam Valley Light Horse Maxim Gun Detachment 
Na 4 Carrier Corps 


••0 

> loth October 
M.J 1911. 


Noe. I. a and 3 Carrier Corps 


iithOcCobw 

igii. 



9i6 


PrelimiBafy orfanisition. 


I arrived at Kobo on the 6th October and assumed command 
of the Abor Expeditionary Force from that 
date. The weather was hot and sultry. 
On the 8th October heavy rain started and continued until the 
evening of the 14th. The camp was soon a quagmire, Tho 
Brahmaputra rose 18 feet and fear was experienced for some time 
that the camp would be flooded. In the interval attempts bad been 
made to explore and discover a route towards Ledum, but all tracks 
were flooded and temporary bridges over the Kemi were washed 
away. 


The Carrier Corps were Nagas, they were without any ideas of 
drill and discipline, and advantage was taken of this halt to attach 
Naga Corps to each regiment for instruction. 


4* The Ledum Column was placed under the command of Colonel 
J. Fishtr, I -and Gurkha Rifles, and marched 
on aoth October for F.eduni with instructions 
to establish a post in vicinity of Ledum, 
open signalling communication with Kobo, 
and to" operate against such villages as 
were within reach of the post, subject to 
the condition that the force was always to 
sleep in Ledum stockade. The object of the column was to protect 
the left flank of the main column advancing up the Oihang. 


Ledum' Colvmn tdvaaee to 
lllMhiny. 

i/and Gurkha Rifles, i Batn. 
sand Pioaeera, 13 Rank and 
Pile. 

Lakhfmper MUiUry Police, 
300 Rank and File. 


Rations for a8 days were sent with the force but only one 
carrier corps could be spared to carry the loads, this necessitated a 
slow advance and a restriction of the troops to a lo-lb. scale of 

baggage. 


The road for this column had been improved as far as Oyang. 

After this the road had to be reconnoitred and cut through thick 
jungle, the men sometimes working waist deep in water. The 
advance was therefore slow and the head of the column did not arrive 
at Ledum until 23rd. Ledum was found to be deserted and to be 
situated on low hills, from which signalling communication with 
Kobo was impossible. 

The 24th and 25th were occupied in pushing up supplies and on 
a6tb October a reconnaissance was pushed on to Misshing. 

This reconnaissance surprised and killed a few of the enemy and 
selected a site for a post. 

The 27th, 28th and 29th were employed in moving up troops and 
rations to Mishing. 

5« The organisation of the main column and line of communi- 
Mftlu Columu udmoe to cation troops was completed on the 2ist 
Pailgktt October. Owing to transport difficulties 

troops hid to be restricted to a loJb. scalosof baggage. On this day 



the boat convoy under Lieutenant Webb left for Pba||^ tad 
2 companies i.8tb Gurkha Rifles escorted carriers with rations as far 
as 6-mile camp. The carriers returned to Kobo the same day* te 
the sand and 23rd October, the troops for Paaighatleft in twooohimlm 
and, by (he a6th of October, were concentrated at Pasighat, distant 
24 n)ilc8 from Kobo. 


The road for 14 miles, as far as Pilung, had been madOi but after 
that only an Abor path was available. The condition of this path 
after the late heavy rain was very bad. it was boggy and seveial 
unbridged streams had to be crossed, jungle had to be cut, and giguitic 
fallen trees offered frequent obstacles. A march of 8 miles took some 
9 hours to accomplish. 

The clearing of camps and of the road gave the oolnnms arduous 
labour. On arrival at Pasighat a clearing was made on the bank of 
the river and a fortified post was made. 


9. The 27th and 28th October were employed in road-making 
both back towards Kobo and onwards to 
Retdin.fcing. janakmukh. In this latter direction an 

entirely new road had to be cut through the jungle and mdde. For the 
first 3 miles no special difficulty was experiencedi as the counter was 
still level, but aher that the foot-hills were entered. Therefore in 
addition to the difficulties of cutting through thick jungle was added 
that of grading the path. By the s8th October sufficient road was 
completed to enable me to advance. My plan was to do so with the 
main column, making the road roughly as I advanced and leaving 
improvements to be made by the Pioneers, who were to form line m 
communication troops, until the arrival of the remaining half battalion 
of I -2nd Gurkha Rifles would set Pioneers free from convoy work 
for their more legitimate occupation of road-making. 

7. On the 2Sth, therefore, the Maiin Column, consisting of No. I 

Detachment, Assam Valley Light Horse, No. 31 Company, Rqyal 
Engineers Signal Unit, *A^ Section, 168 Indian Field Ambulaim, 
with the addition of 2 companies Pioneers for road-making and 1 
Carrier Corps, advanced and camped at the mouth of the Sfpi stream. 
The camp was called Janakmukh. Great difficulty was experienced 
in the last mile in the descent off the high ground. Camp was formed 
on a small piece of level ground on the oank of the Dihang River* 
After Janakmukh there wad again no trace of a path, as the usual cold 
weather Abor path was' under water. 1 therefore bad again to halt 
and reconnoitre for the* best alignment for a track for the advance* 

In addition to road-making, these halts were utilised to carry up 
supplies. 



8 . Prom the 3i8t October to sth November, the Ledum column 
OpintioM of Ltdom Col- displayed great activity in reconnaissance 
•nn* and small parties under British officers 

scoured the country in every directiouf and surprised the enemy on 
several oc^lons. On the 5th November a party of 100 rifles i-2nd 
Gnrkha Rifles under Major Lindsay captured an Abor stockade near 
Dosing. This stockade was 1 50 yards long and 12 feet high, and 
was invisible at a distance of 10 yards owing to the thickness of the 
indgle. Several officers and men were knocked down by rocks let 
loose from stone chutes. Our casual ties were one rifleman, i-2nd 
Gurkna Rifles, severely and one slightly contused ' from recks. The 
enemy left 1 killed in the stockade and though several others were 
seen to fall, the dense jungle prevented pursuit and enabled them to 
escape. After the capture of the stockade Major Lindsay pushed on 
to Uoiing village which was found deserted. The enemy again 
attacked nis picquets.but were driven off with the loss of 1 man killed. 
After destroying the village defences, Major Lindsay returned to 
Mifhing which he reached at 10 P.M. after being 16 hours under 
arms. 


The^e reconnaissance parties encountered great topographical 
difficulties. Steep ascents and descents up and down precipitous 
hill sides covered with thick jungle. 

9. On the 2nd November, the main column, with addition of i 
Advance of main Column to company Pioneers, having completed the 

Rammi Dnmbang. onward road for two miles, pushed on to 

Rammi Dumbang, and line of communication troops moved on to 
Janakmukh. The xst mile of the road was on the bank of the Dihang 
and had to be cut out of the hill side. It was commanded by hills 
I, poo feet high, which had to be searched [cr stone chutes. After a 
mile the path left the banks of the Dihang and climbed up through 
thick forest to the jhums at Rammi Dumbang. No contact had as yet 
been obtained with the enemy, though on several occasions the tracks 
of hostile scouts were observed. 2nd, 3rd, 5th were spent in road- 
making, pushing up supplies and reconnais.sances for forward route. 
This was now found to climb up over the Pvainini Dumbang hill and 
then descend steeply to the Sirpo river. This river runs through a 
deep narrow gorge and we were fortunate in finding a small terrace 
suitable for a camp. This was cleared by a reconnoitring party, in 
the hopes that it would dry somewhat before it was necessary to 
camp there. Unforliioately, ow'ing to the jungle and to the nai row- 
ness of the gorge, little sunlight could reach the camp and it sub.^^e- 
miently proved unhealthy, and a very high percentage of the 32iid 
Pioneers were incapacitated by a new type of virulent fever. 

10. From the 6th to 20th November, the Ledum column were 
Opwatiooa of Ledum Col- very active in reconnaissance in every 

umo. direction. 1 had, on the 6th November, 

withdrawn the order prohibiting the column sleeping out of the Post 



(but in order to comply with my instructions ittued a proviso that 
nothing was to be done to make the enemy in my front nervorn). 
The weather broke on the loth November and these reconnaissance 
parties ruffered severely from exposure to the inclement weather 
which lasted until 15th November. The enemy was encountered on 
several occasions and loss was inflicted. Our casualties were one 
follower killed. 

II. On the 6th November the main column moved camp to 
Main Column advance to Sirpo River and line of communication 
Rengiag. troops to RaiTimi Dumbang. During re« 

corinaissances a glimpse had been obtained of a village to the west 
of the road. This was visited on the 7th November by a companies 
under Major Wilson. Some resistance was encountered in which a 
Naga scout was wounded. The defences of the village were destro}* 
cd. All other troops were employed in road>niaking, which was now 
becoming more and more difficult. The Abor paths found were so 
steep and slippery as to he (]uitc useless for long convoys of loaded 
carriers, 'i lie Sirpo river was bridged and sufTicient track towards 
K'^ngiiig made to allow of an advance there on the gih NovCinber. 
Line of communication troops pushed on to Sirpo river. 

R<^ad-iraking, which was sufficiently dilhcull before, now became 
f xccedingly diiTiriilt and arduous. The Ab^^r p^th was found to alter* 
n.itely ascend and descend a scries of ste^p precipitous ridges thrown 
out northwards from Hapu towards the Dihang. These ridges spread 
out like a fan with hill 6,290 as a centre and edges on the Sirengand 
Sirpo rivers. 'l*wo features of these ridges arc remarkable— (1) the 
deii-»c jungle, clothing alrno.^^t precipitous hillsides, (2) extreme knife- 
rdge narrowness of the top of the lidge. For these reasons it was 
found quite impossible make a graded track to follow the Abor 
[jalh between Kenging and Rotuiig and it was determined to cut a 
path all on one level round the main hill. This entailed arduous 
reconnaissance for alignment, followed by still more arduous jungle 
cutting and spade work. This was rendered more trying owing to 
the inclemency of the weather, for on the icth the weather broke 
and there was incessant rain and mist up to the 15th November. The 
troops suffered from being continuously wet at work on the road or 
in their shelters. For it must be remembered that owing to diffi- 
culties of carriage men had had to be restricted to 10 lbs. kit. The 
camp at Renging was some 2,000 feet higii and was, therefore, very 
cold after the sultry heat of the march betw'een Kobo and Pasighat. 
Although, during this enforced halti reconnaissances were pushed in 
every direction, the enemy managed on the 13th November to ambus- 
cade some telegraph coolies between Sirpo river and Rammi Dum- 
bang. These coolies had left camp without permission. One was 
killed and o.nc, severely wounded, afterwarcs died. On the i/lh 
November some arrows were fire^ at a r<:turning reconnaissance and 
Captain j. R. Hutchisson, Assam Valley Light Horse, was severely 
wounded. 

My slow advance was, therefore, having the desired effect of em« 
boldcniog the enemy. 



ta» On the 19th November snfficient forward road had been 
The afftir on the igar completed to |>ermit an advance. Line of 
Strriai. communication troops advanced to Reng- 

ing. Opposition was expected aa friendly Abors had reported the 
presence of a strong stockade between Renging and Rotung. The 
column advanced with only 170 carriers and was prepared to bivouac 
out. The remainder of the baggage column under escort of i com* 
pany^ Sappers and MinerSi 2 companies^ t-8th Gurkha Rifles and 
1 company, 33nd Pioneers was left at Renging. Line of communi- 
cation troops moved up to Renging. 

The main column marched at 6-15 A M. The advance proceeded 
smoothly as far as the track had been completed. After this the 
Abor path across the Lelek valley had to be followed. This was 
exceedingly slippery from the late heavy rains and the progress of 
the gunporters of 7-lb. gun and maxims was very slow and much 
delayed^ the column. After crossing the Lelek river a steep hill had 
to be carefully reconnoitred. No signs of a stockade were seen. 
The advanced guard reached the Igar stream at 2-30 P.M., and as 
the condition of the path from the top of the kotai between the 
Lelek and Igar streams was very bad and the forward path was quite 
unknown and certain to be stockadedi it was determined to take 
advantage of a small piece of flat ground on the edge of the Igar 
stream to make a bivouac. Until the bivouac was cleared it was 
impossible to see what the countrjr was like. As the camp cleared, 
it was seen that it %vas situated in a very narrow gorge and was 
commanded by a precipitous wooded hill on the opposite bank of the 
stream. No sign of the enemy had as yet been seen or heard. At 
3 P.M., taking half a company as escort, I pushed on along the track 
to reconnoitre the forward path for the morrow. 

Almost immediately a stockade was reported by the scouts. The 
enemy kept so quiet that it was believed that the stockade was not 
held. Our scouts were soon undeceived, as suddenly a gun was fired 
and several rock chutes were let off. Several men were knocked 
over by rocks and one man, a Gurkha refugee from the late Mr. 
Williamson's massacre, was wounded by a gun shot. Rocks were 
continuously let loose from chutes. In tbc meantime the alarm had 
been given In the camp. At first owing to the echoes and the im- 
possibility of seeing, it was thought that an attack was being made 
on the camp.. 

When, however, it was ascertained that an attack was being made 
on the reconnoitring party, reinforcements of companies, i-8th 
Gurkha Rifles, were sent out. At this time the baggage column 
had not yet reached camp and the rear guard was busy clearing the 
kotai between the Lelek and Igar streams of rock chutes. With 
these reinforcements a turning movement gallantly led by their 


ofiicers 


^ Lieutenants Bucklaud and Kennedy, 

^ Sttbadar J«ichud Thakw. I'Sth Garkha Rifle*. 



stormed and captured the stockade. Four of the enemy's dead were 
found in the stockade that evening and 6 more subsequently ; some 
were %vouDdeil and escaped; I cannot tell the number, but am informed 
by Abors that one of the wounded died on arrival at Rotung. After 
the fight a piquet of 30 men was left holding the captured position 
and the remaining troops returned to their bivouacs. 


13. On the aoth Novemberi the main column advanced to Rotung 
Adv.nc t. Rot..g. oppo'itio"- Jh® «««ny 00 retir- 

ing through Rotung the previous evening 

had burnt the village. 


The baggage column and ration convoy, which on the same day 
moved from Kenging, experienced great diflicdlty from the road| so 
much so that, though the head of the convoy reached the top of the 
koial between the Lelek and Igar streams by a P.M., the remainder 
of the convoy of some 300 carriers did not reach the Igar stream 
bivouac some } mile further on till 3 A.M., next morning. The paths 
on the Igar stream side of the kotal descended straight down a steep 
shaly slope. So steep and shaly was this slope, that the path was 
worn away by the trafbe, and the rear carriers practically had to 
glisade ('own a precipice. 


14. 1 he column now began to suffer severely from fever as a 
Udun, CoUmn. 

exertions entailed by their constant activity. 
50 per cent of the British officers were invalided and one, Captain 
A. M. Hutchins, subsequently died. 15 per cent of the men were 
invalided. 


The neighbourhood of Misshing was now clear of the enemy and 
on the aSth i sent orders for the break up of the Ledum column. 
The 2 companies, x-2nd Gurkha Rifles were to march to Rotung vid 
Kelek and 150 of Lakhimpur Military Police were to march toBalek, 
whilst 150 Lakhimpur Military Police under Captain Sir G. Duff 
Dunbar were to remain at Misshing. The reduction of this post much 
facilitated transport questions. 


15. 1 was now again faced with road-making difficulties. The 
M.m Mum. at Rot, mg. **«“«*" “i"*" u 

convoy work and coold not be released for 
their more legitir ...e work of road-making until the arrival of the 
remaining 4 companies, i-2nd Gurkha Rifles. These companies 
arrived at Kobo on 13th November and were pushed up to relieve 
Pioneers. The making of road between Rotung and Renging neces* 
sitated many reconn issances and entailed mnch hard work and was 
only sufficiently completed to justify my advancing again on the 30th 
November. In the meantime reconnaissance parties were busy io 
every direction. One of these parties under Major J. A. Wil- 
son on the 21st November successfully surprised two parties 6f the 
CAOmy, of whom seyen were killed. 



1 6. Other reconnaiisances located a stockade on the road to- 

AStlr o» IM«r Maying. ^ P|?“ .«"««* ^ekar 

Monyiiig and obseived that it was held by 
a strong force of the enemy. 


The left flank of this position rested on the Dihang. The 
stockade was, contrary to usual custom, quite visible. On our side of 
it was the obstacle of Kekar Monying. 


Kekar Monying is a high, precipitous, rock face ending of a steep 
ridm. It is densely clothed in jungle. The ridges above are steep 
and also densely covered with jungle. The Abors evidently expected 
us to be unable to move over this country and were confident of 
defeating our columns thrown into disoraer by rock chutes from 
Kekar Monying and from their stockade. 


From personal reconnaissance, 1 was confident that if our troops 
could Gross the Dihang, they would be able to enfihide both rock 
chutes and stockade from the high ground on the left bank. This was 
fortunately jhumed in several places. 1 determined, therefore, to turn 
both flanks of the position, whilst the main body gave the enemy the 
impression that we were nervous of attacking. This would keep 
the enemy in their position until the left flank attack could come 
down on their right rear and cut of! their retreat. Siirpri:>c uas a 
necessary item of success. Unsuccessful attempts were made to cfltct 
a crossing under the cover of darkness on the nights of the 30th 
November and ist December, although the Sappers and Miners 
worked to their utmost. 


At midnight ist — 2nd December, the officer commanding. Sap- 
pers and Miners, reported that the riv^r was so difficult and treache- 
rous that he could not get the necessary line across in the dark, lie 
was therefore given permission to do so by day light. He commenced 
work at dawn and after strenuous exertions succeeded at 4 P.M. in 
getting a line across the river. 

Too much credit cannot be given to Captain Pattenson and 
Lieutenant Cave-Browne for the success of their labours. The 
Sappers and Miners were unable to complete the rafting arrange • 
ments to permit of a crossing that night and my advance was again 
postponed. On this day the two companies, i-2nd Gurkha Rifles 
arrived from Misshing.j 

On the 3rd December, 1 made a last reconnaissance of the 
enemy's position, the Sappers and Miners completed their ratting 
arrangements and final orders were issued for tne attack. As the 
l-2nd Gurkha Rifles companies had arrived, ! determined to add them 
to the fnice for the day ami ivas enabled tn strci.glhni both right and 
left attacks. The right attack under Captain Coleridge consisting 
ot three companies, i-8th Gurkha Rifles, 60 rifles and maxim, i-2nd 
Gurkha Rifles, and Assam Valiev Light Horse maxim gun detach- 
ment, left camp at 4 P. M. for the crossing and by 10-35 
across the Dihang. On their march thence to the positions they 
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were to occupy, the columu was attacked by the Abort at 9-30 A. H. 
The attack was successfully beaten off, but two riflemea of Im toad 
Gurkha Rifles were killed, then Abort leaving two dead behind them* 
The column bivouacked and in the morning, undercover of mist| took 
im their positions without disturbing the enemy behind their stockade. 
This column had been very well handled by Captain Coleridge. 

The left flank attack of 3 companies, i-Sth Gurkha Rifles, 
under Captain Giffard, which had to climb over the range protecting 
the hostile right flank, left camp at 5-30 A. M. ^ 

The main attack left camjp at 5-45 A. M, and arrived at 
Sirengmukh, about 1,500 yards distant from the hostile stockade, at j 
A.M. The right and left attacks were connected with the main attack 
by telephone under arrangements made by Lieutenant Knight. In 
order to obviate the possibility of attacks Bring into one another, a 
sketch map was drawn up and lettered so that commanders of 
attacks could inform one another of their position and I was able 
to turn the Are of any attack on to any desired locality. 

The left flank attack encountered great difficulty in climbing the 
heights, but by 11 A. M. the officer comn.anding reported that he 
was behind the hostile stockade, hut still on the hills. In the mean* 
time the right flank attack was remaining quietly in position, as t had 
given orders that they were not to open fire, until either ordered to do 
so. or the main attack fired, unless a good opportunity offered itself. 
By this time the enemy was seen to bp moving about behind their 
stockade and it was thought that they were retiring. A shot, 
accidentally fired, was taken as a signal by the right flank attack that 
fire was to be opened. An accurate and hot fire was opened on the 
stockade and rock chutes. This was too much for the enemy who 
bolted, leaving only six actually seen dead behind, in the stockade and 
on the hills. But the Abors afterward^ admitted to M killed, and 
said that the fire was so intense that they realised further resistance 
was useless. No further organised resistance was encountered. 
Directly after the action the right flank attack advanced and cap- 
tured Sissin and, after destroying its defences, bivouacked prepara- 
tory to returning to recross the Dihang at Rotung. Three com- 
panies, i-8th Gurkha Rifles under Lieutenant-Colonel Murray, D.S.O., 
i-8lh Gurkha Rifles, pursued the enemy to Babuk and pushed re- 
connaissances to within four miles of Kebang. 


The remainder of the main column destroyed the hostile stockade 
and rock chutes, of which some 100 altogether wero destroyed, and 
advanced to bivouac at the mouth of the Sidd river, whilst the rear 
guard of two companies, i,-and Gurkha Rifles, went back to fetch up 
baggage. 


i;. As a result of the discluum of rock chutes the path was 
inpassabie for loaded carriers and a halt 
Ad.M« M K«.«. ^ ^ the pith wu 

mede. The pursait to Babok letaned to .camp at 4 P. 1 I. On the 
Ml u advance was made to Puak. and Ciptaia Coleridge^a partj 



rejoined. The force halted to road-make on 7th and 8th. On the 
flight of 7th| at 11*30 P.M.^a partjof (he enemy attempted to anrprise 
the camp, bnt the vigilance of the aentrj thwarted their purpoae and 
when fire was opened, the enemy bolted leaving traces of blood on the 
mund. On the pth an advance was made in two columns on Kebang. 
Right column under my command, main column (less 5 companies and 
i company, Sappers and Miners). Left column under Colonel Mu^ay 
iD.S.Om 3 companies, i-8th Gurkha Rifles, and | company, Sappers 
and Miners. No opposition was encountered. 

Kebang^illage, was found to be situated on a high ridge without 
an adef|nate;close water-supply. It was in a filthy condition. After 
destroyi^ its defences, the column withdrew ano bivouacked for the 
night. On the loth an advance was made up the Dihang and a camp 
formed at the mouth of the Yembnng River in a situation convenient 
for an^ advance either np the right or left banks of Dihang against 
Komsinf of for further operations against Kebang and Yemsing* 

iS. Between the 13th and t‘ 5 th, a column of 5 companies, i-8th 

Gurkha Rifles, under Colonel Murray, 

visited Yemsing and inflicted a known loss 
of 4 killed and 7 wounded on the Abors. 

In the meantime on the line of communications, parties of the 
i«snd Gnrkha Rifles from each post were busy in every direction. 
The Abors we rs surpr^id on several occasions. I attribute the snbjn* 
gstion of the AWs and the comparative safety of the lioes of com- 
munications largely to the system adopted of small parties coatinually 
scouring the country in every direction and giving the enemy no rest. 

The 3lnd Sikh Pioneers were busy road-makiug. 

The operation stage was now over, as no more organised resis- 
tance was en^ntered.. Small columns from Yembung were busy in 
the vidoity of Kebang, locating the Abors food supplies. 

Phase (B.) 

PotiiicMt, Surv^ Mi EMphr^ti9n% 

Ip. I now considered that the Abors chiefly conceroed in the 
massacre of the late Mr. Williamson had received punishmeat Mr. 
Bentinek, my Assiatant PoHttcal Offl^r from a stndly of the evideace, 
was convincM that although the massacres took place below Pang-i 
and hi Komsing, the latter village was not implicated in the ma^acre, 
bnt were acceesories only after the bet. The Abors were evi^ntly 
of the opinion that my columns were to fight anv Abors seen, so I 
determined to try and get into touch with them. With tbia object in^ 
view mv Assistant Poliiical Officer despatched the /ssis^ of the frigidly 
Past villagea to snmraon the gamn of PSng^^ Komsiog end Rio. 
These gsma leturned by the left bank on the 17th after visitiog 
Komsing and Rin and ftated that these villages were eotions to 
mihe fnendnand tlyd the gams weie ooming hi bringing presenti. 
lli^palMSkMl Ihal .the gmns et naag-i msre eniioe e to makp 



Iritodt. At I iim not yet cMvinctd thtt lit latitr vllltce wvi 
directly retpoaaible for the mecaacre of Or« G te g hraWt iMurty j 
lefoeedto fMtfley with them. Oo the iM the gihitef tciit 
Komting errieea in camp and later In the day dm seat of 
On the loth the Pan|^in game arrived. The game of Rln and ihmf-in 
hrere informed of our friendly iatentiona and the game of 
Komaing and Pang-i were given terma on aatiifaction of wmA wo 
would be friendly. Ail eimreaaed great delight The game of Phng^l 
were ordered to fetch in the garoa of Kebang. 

ao. Having eatabliahed firiendly rektiona with a fdw Villhgea no 
- I .. the river and having alto in the meantime 

got into frtendly relationa with the Panggl 
villagea of Pongging who were quite innocent of any offence againat 
iia^ and Jam tbroagn Rotung, 1 organiaed two exploration and anrvey 
partiea. 

I. Under ordera of Colonel Ifacintyre to empiore and viait the 
Panggi villagea in the Yamne valte; (a) under my 
AaaSSuit Pratical OIBcer to eiplora the Uhang. 

The Panggi villagea had invited a viait but for Pihang explofw* 
tion, I waa aa yet only In touch with 3 villagea and, at it waa neceaaary 
to gain the confidence of the people, I gave ioatiuctlona thdt conflict 
waa to be avoided if poaaible. 

On the ayth December both columna ataited. 

No. I Column had 10 daya* auppiiea and No. a had 04 daya^ aup* 
plioa. 


No. I Column viaited Pongging, Jaru» Sibbum and croaaing the 
waterahed between the Yamne and the Dibang, viaited Shumalog and 
Gelcu, and returned on the 7th January to Rotung. 


ai. No.' a Column advanced up the rfght 
bank and viaited Pang-in* 


After viaiting Yekahing Mr. Bentinck croaaed the Dibang and 
viaited Komaing^ Riu and Gekn. 

On the yth January, I aent out a auppwt of too rifleoi under 
Cdonel Murray, with inatmctioiia to form aignalling oommunication 
between Mr. Bentinck and my headqnartera* 

On the iitl^ the weather br^ and rain obmmenoed an(|[ laalod 
until 16th, after which fine cbudleat daya were excepfioiii^ Ifb 
algnatting communicatbii waa poaaible On the iatb|ln e^er tbmif. 
out Government of India inatruclionn, I aent ont lb einm 

fitlona to Komaing for Cobnel Murray, and alao nnnt on^ihthmnm 
to Colonel Murray that I waf aeoding him more riflmi and ratlnui on 
the following day; to enable him tb organiae a ling of oqmaD^icatiipig 
aa far aa Gekn and n ayppoct to the es^oraiibp pnriy. 

On the 14th, Mr. Bentinck had, however; dWiMid Mm Olhlu^ 
tifteaad had viaited Riga, the nmat Imfiortent Miqmeg vOlagei Aa 




as. Oa tlM 3fd FAnaiy, 


Captefai MalawroH V ajMly l a liwi ii^ 
■Oariiig tkia tfiw upM Diwhar 


Mio 4111 rwrmuji 

after eonpletiag aaetul won. 

from MMiaains boqr vbitiaf 6 Galoaf vBlMpaiaaioMp* 
Kaaibaafaad 13 Miaroag ‘viugaa. Oaatk rabiMHy, I a 

acwa from Simnag that llrTBeatfaek had taiaed h^h 

Sfoggiag. Oa 8th Febtaaij, Mr. Baatiadt r aac h ad BhaaMi Oil 
theaamedajr. the Chief of thaGaaaialftaf wind la«li w hm wr M 
was aot feadUe to pash aiploiatioa ap to faithanaosl Ahat vHMm* 
aad visit oa the nait Aa pfica when the froiliar ahaald cnn ni 
DilwagVallap. I wind to Hr. Baatiaek far a nport HhwMwirwM 
to the eflsct that it was iaiposd bla todcdda whan iMsnailior woaM 
cross the Dihaag Valla]r aatil certaia aamjr raagas wanloaMadi aid 
that tbesarvejr eoald oaljr locale than raagn from ahsar va t l en bin 
certaia Mils. Farther that the Kaga cairim wen win oat aad that 
the seasoa was too far advaaced for farther eaplo r atiai ap Dihaag 
Valley. 

As 00 apth Jaaaarjr, I had already nnind i aitr acti e as fa ntwi 


the Naga Corps io their hoams ; farther esphcatieo ap the Dihaag 
Valley was imponUe withoat catriora. 1 ni r siaa t ad than awiiaia 
oa loth Febroary. 9 iaee it wn qalte possMi that a forthar advaiea 
weald be ordered, I was eaabicd loadhan to an origiial prnmmaia 
of seadiag oat Sarny partfos la every oirectioi, bat. Cipta ii 
Tnachard was able to cany oa hb ohnrvatioas. 

Oa loth Febraary, ColoeelMaciatyn ntarasd from DaaaOk altar 
visitiog the villagn of Dahhu, SUB, Smtak. Biaib Bitkor, Daawi aid 
Milang. The sarvey work had beei asach reatricled by thi 
iademeaqr of the weather. 

al To retura to Captsia TIraaehard. The work of cloariag tho 
hill at Smoag cave work to igo Niqfii 
for to days of 0 noon, aal 01 aoeomt if 


the weather it was the 14th Febroary befon be c o eapleted bis dbsar* 
vatioas. He then ptooseded to Geka. The daatiag of the hOi hen 
had already commeaced. 

Captaia Tnachard arrived oa Geka Hill oa soth Febraary aad^ 
favoered wkb fiae sreather, was {ortuaately eaablsd to eomflalo hb 
saow raage obnrvatbas. 

la awaatisM other hilb aear hen had bcea cleared aad okier* 
valioos Ukea by sarvey oIBcers. 

ay. Oa ajtb Febroary|. tho Aasbtaat Politieal Ofkcr held aa 
important ncetiag of gaan at Komkafc 
HMUnsiGsas. ^ 8lBmog,TCoiokan Dasmok 

the Geka grosp of Paogei viHagn aad Miayoag vilbfea.oi “ 
aad Bfo wen pnseat. ^bb was the most reproMatattig 


the 


of gams that had ever boea held b the coaal 
GoveroBwat wen fal^eaplaiacd. 

at. On the.san^ date, hfriag -f o o f ind ia 
Ormiaiiioa brthar,sKv«y Gnwaneit |l lltfb MekfllA ■ 

aacoas tettn tofoadtUliy af ti w thit iiili* 

ratioa op the Dihaig vaUoy, 1 gmocdanforthawUhdtiwal il fhi 



line of comaunicntiene from the left beak of the Dlhnag and for the 
eiOMing of n snreejr par^.to bbierve from Arte (bill. It wu thh md 
March, however, before Captain Trenchard left Gefcu, aa hb back 
obaervations had been interfered with by the clouda and rah . which 
periiaied between 33rd February and and Mar^. Thia entailed n 
dehy in organizing a coruma to proceed to bill 10^090 at the head of 
the Sbtman^ Valley, at .110 carriera were availaUe until the left 
bank, fine of communication came in, 

On the a6tb February, Captain Moleaworth, with ge rillea. left 
for Doting to organize poata for a liae of commuaicatioaa for a snrvey 
party for nili 10,090- 


39. On a9th February, Miething waa evacuateil, and the ganiaoa 

EvacutioaefMiMUiw. ?[ *.*® MiHtary PoliM under CnpUin 

^ Dunbar marched vid Kdek to Rotung, 

arriving on the and March. 


3<£ Qn the 4th March, Captain Giffard, with a tnrvw party, left 

for Oo^ing so aa to eoable Captain 

^ ^ Moleaworth to leave on dth. On thia 

latter date all troopa from iho left bank retarned hero. 

Captain Moleaworth’a party reached the top of hill 10,090^ on 
15th March. Unfortunately a thick haze prevented any nbewvatiiNie 
from this hill, muchnzeful survey and eaploratiAn work wna, however, 
done by thia party which retnrned to Dosiog on aist Ifarch. 

In the meantime Captain Trenchard bad been on Arte hiU, bnt 
it was toe ajrd before lie obtained any obaarvntiena. Mr. Bentinek 
and Captain Here left Arte hill on 8th March and made a uaefal tonr 
acroaa the Shimnag VMIer to the Styom River and Bori country, 
retaraing to Riga on'^b. Snrvey. work wna hampered by the 
deaea hatn'pietouing. Both pertira returned to Yemnaag by the 
aStb Ifaiehk by whiCn date troopa commenced to withdraw 


ig by tM 
to Kobo. 


,31. Three Nngn carrier eorpeleft Kebo on yth March^ and a on 
CapwimalN(gataWi<aiid ittk March, to nitom to their bomen. The 
GHhhaRiaM, I'Und Gurkha Rito M Kobo for lodia 

on Mtb March. 

39. Previonato the advance of the force, infarmatiom pointed to 
PwteMWy ai Abar caaii* the great probability that wo would not 
timi (Nmar^ only be oppMod by the Mloyoam hot that 

ceveral other tribes would c^eace witk tMe responsible for the 
nwasuMe in Oppoaing onr ndykace, and from information ebtoiaed 
afterwards it »penrM that very afnayviUagea aaaistedintbepnpara* 
tion of stockMes and itone chute*, tt was soon nppntoat, nowover, 
that the triben wto praised their aiwport tolhe Miayoii| bad dona 
ab andar the Midf akif the ponithm jncoe f onid be on tbn a w n H and 
ineaflkitnt scale that has been ancb a roaikM ifeatoro of former on* 
pedMane agaiaat the Abora. Aa soon aa oar' atnaffb bocama 
aiaBifMt«ba.co(riitimi fdtto|docea aadtlie gaiity vtOagea were left 
to'Cibk oat tkaiPvOwa-MMthrwitfc aa afona. This atfterfally lodaipad; 
tbooctiva a pp b i lti oa; 



33. On theotlnr haid tb» piqrtieal dlfleiKki ‘of fho doulif 
PhnM aiOwMii (Mm* pioteotBd evn a gnoter ^Mtade to o 
mnyh ■ rapid adnuwe tlita Idid boon* aaticipsted. 

Tha Aboc patha were qaite aniit for aid by ladea catrierai and aa aa 
example of tbe dIOevluea encoantered I may meatiea^ ti^t a small 
eiploraiion parly leaving camp toon after daylight' onlf^ completed 
a nwrcb of i| miles by 4 p.m. Many other eatea tfaowiag the di^ 
caity of rapid movement could be ouoted, and the- aeceisity for 
aeaKbing out and dettroyinp stone chatesi of wbM an incredible 
number had been prepared, also involved delay. 


34. As the result of the operations, the culpable village*' have 
been punished, six men who took pert- In 
the musacre of Mr. WllUamson’rpkff^ 
have been captured, tried, five found guilty and sehtenced; TM 
riflestaken have been restored, and our caMMli^ lOMniah evlldeeni 
which hitherto hu not been, credited, has seen Moaght home fo 'thd 
tribesmen. Practically the whole Abor country m 'been visited 
and excellent relations established. The dominatien exercis e d 
by the Kebang-Rotung group of viHagel bu • been - brtolMMi 
the villages in the interior can now trade with India whiehr'thpy 
express a great desire to do. The part of the north Eallhliii|fif 
districts lying to the north of the Branmapntra ean be reoelonhlKd| 
there being now nothing to fear from Abor raids. 

33. A good road, fit for males, haa been construed from Kobe to 
u, . Yemban& and Abor paths improved as far 

Male road ^ Slawng and Rlga^ and bstweea Hist 

shing and Kalek. 

36. The absence of maps, native information being often 
- . leading, was a difficulty. In spite of the 

Sarvaj (Nmnmiy). fact that the weather could ha^y have 

been less favourable than it was for aarveying, the faHowiag vesaks 
were obtained :«» 


(e) An accurate aeries of triaagolation, emanating from the 
Assam Longitudinal scries of the (ireot Trigonemetrleal 
Survey, haa been carried over theontlying raagas to the 
latiturle of Keba^ terminating in the bosa Swap fa 's; 
Namkam fa a. This will wove of the grealssl .aasistaaeo 
to future surveyors or explorers. . .. 


(dl Froip this set^ and ai 

triahguIatMHi to the hlitade pf Siaumg, esvessl: le r| m 
anqwy Save been fixed on w h e tsp pee rs to he flin 
main tOnalayan divider larlsdiai on* i^/fise ■sak 

. over i3,eco|hbi^ Mteyarans.snewyr*"* *“* — 

fixedoa the wateiahed betwewthe Ofafiig - * • — • * -* 

rivers, which seems to be a very p r o w sse t aparof tim 
inwia.jdfvide. -it has baly been psMbtslo'ehwbiiS' Iran 
eppeosimation of the tepegrapky of tiMSe' le'eny' ’liigiit 
but the geodetic sssrttresrWth S l i i b e t ri s' bf ^ 
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{c) Aboot 3iSO0 tqvftre nttes bare beta more or loaa riuoroosty 
nappeo oo scale 4 milrav lincb, iacliiding toe whole 
of tbc Yamne and the Sbimang Valleys, a portion of the 
Kyom River, and the wIkiIc <4 the Dihang Valley as far 
north as Slogging. Although I ventnre to think it is now 
possible for very small pwties to travel about the country, 
It was found necessary in the first instance that exploring 
parties showed strength. In addition to reasons of safety 
a considerable number of men were required to. clear bin 
tops. 


37. Campaigning in a country, where the difficulties of trans* 
Cwdnet sf nosfs (mib> port ara so great, nrcessirity involved con* 
sMiyi. siderabie hardships on the men and great 

extremes were experienced, from tropical beat to bivouacking in snow. 
In ope place this was lying 4 feet deep. The continuous bad 
nteather>experienced during part of the operations was a greater hard- 
ship than it would be in a campaign on wnich tents could be carried. 
The work was hard, unremitting^ and continued watchfulnen 
was required against an enemy ever ready to take advantage of an 
opportunity. Difficulties o: exploration were accentuated by the 
impossibility of columns living, on the country. The Abors, grow only 
saffieieat rice for their own consumption ami are moat unwilling to 
part with it Unhnsked rice was obtained occasionally and coosi* 
durable labour was required to husk it 

I cannot speak too highly of the conduct of all ranks under trying 
dreomstnnees and trust that the orations will meet with the 
approval of His Kxcelleucy the Commaader-in-Chief. 


Si. My 
aMMHMd. 


feoammendations, a map, and casualty return, are 


1 have the benoer to bring to faronmble notice the rames of the 
following Officers, Nen*Comniissioaed Officers and men. 

Stsf. 

Sp. Maior C A: Rr Hntebiason, 41st Dngras, General Sull 
Officer, and Grade. 1 am greatly indebted to this officer for much 
tmlnshio ssshtsece. He- has showa biawelf a bardworkiag and 
cnpnble alaf officer. 

Cahiala L. S. H.‘ SmHhers, 17th Infhetry (The Loyal Regiment) 
was selinf Btignds«Major, jAssam Brigade, at the time prcMrations 
wersheismmadeaid'Bgtvat dhalof Geaeral Staff Work devolved 
oa him. Dnrhrgtbe expeditioe he has often bean of Considemble 
stsIsfBdci la oBier amatities ihaa tbit of ordsriy officer. He is well 
Titted leelttlloiaii^me^ ■ ■ ' f " 

-iy • 'Rsiputana.' Inftmto, ■' 'InteUteence 

0||^hw,jl|ldm(|^afiBr of the Abor-Mirr Isn* 

gnsiajaCiyf>.P<tU>» wt a w w kk mm . -■ -• ■‘■t ■ •' 
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Cuptain H, S. Becher carried out the daties of Proiwt Ifarshal 
efficiently. 

[ am much indebted to Mr. A Bciitinck, I.C.S.| Afstifoot 
Political Officer, for useful advice and asnistaiice. He has aooxten* 
five knowledge of the tribes on this frontier, and conducted, under 
difficult circuiv ‘Stances, several explotation parties, showing tact in his 
dealings with the villages, ilis services are well worthy of com* 
mendation. 


Lint tf Ccmmunicnihns. 

40. Colonel D. C. Macintyre, Indian Army, Base Commandant 
and Inspector, Line of Communications, has performed his duties to 
my complete satisfaction. He conducted miiaiona to the Panggi and 
Padam* countries, being in both political and military charge. Large- 
ly owing to his tact in dealing with savage people these missions 
were most successful and resulted in the establisfimeDt of oscellent 
relations and a large increase to our geographical knowledge. 

Corps and Deparimonts. 

41. Assam Valley Light Horsa dismounted delaehmentj^lhit 
members of this detachment showed a mo^t soldierliko spirit in 
volunteering, in many cases at great personal inconvenience and 
pecuniary loss, to accompany the expedition. They underwent con- 
siderable hardship in a most cheerful spirit and played* an important 
part in the taking of the Kekar Monying |X)fition. Captain C. L. 
Lovell* commanded the detachment in an eflici^nt manner. 

4s. No, t Company (A. G. O.) Sappers and dfiirrrx.— The work 
done by this company is above all praise, and it is to the skill and 
ei^ergy displayed by all ranks that the success of the expedition is 
largdy due. During six montln of arduous work this energy has 
never flagged. 

Major E. C. Tylden-Pattenson is an officer of exceptional ability 
and his advancement would be to the good of the service. 

Lieutenant W. Cave-Brown did much good work particularly in 
the hazardous enterprise of getting a sleei cable for rafting across 
the Dibang. 

The good work done by the following was noticeable. 

No. 3155 Acting Sergeant-Major J. F. Eltbain. 

Jemadar Sultan. 

No. 12 Havildar Diwau All. 

43. isi Battalion^ and (AT. A) Gurkha Af/fvi.— This corps 
well maiutained its reputation for efficiency both on the Ledum Columo 
aod guarding the Line of Communications. An excellent spirit per- 
vades the regiment 
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Colonel J. Fiiher conmnnded Ihe^Ledom Colnmn nod nded for 
some time ai Officer Commanding Defences, Line of Cornmnnicsations. 
He performed both duties to my satisfaction. 

Major A. B. Lindsay is a rery capable officer with great enterprise. 
He acted as staff officer with the Ledum Column and accompanied 
the Panggi and Padam missions as intelligenoe officer and brought 
back fcry useful reports. He has ail the qualities that go to make 
a good staff officer and Ms advancement would be to the good of the 
serf ice. 

The good work done by the following was noticeable. 

Lieutenant H. F. F. Marsh. 

Subadar Major Daiman Ale, LO.M. 

Subadar Tekbahadur Gurung. 

Vo. S91S Havildar Siri Lai Thapa. 

No. 3ii8o Rifleman Budhiman Gurung. 

No. 4144 Rifleman Deosur lliapa, has been the subject of a 
separate communication. 

44. Sikh This corps has done much usetul 

work on the Line of Communications. 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. Peterson, D.S.O*. is an officer of sound 
judgment and has commanded his regiment and carried out the duties 
of Officer Commanding Defences, Line of Communications, to my 
satisfaction. 

The good work done by the following was uoticeable:*^ 

Major E. H. S. Cullen, M, V. O. 

Captain the Honourable M. de Courcy. 

Subadar Sundar Singh. 

No. 2969 Has ildar Budhe Singh. 

45. iH BaUalioHt Stk Gurkha On this corps devolved 

n|Ost of the fighting and the very hard work involved in escorting 
ekploratiun parties. 1 cannot speak too highly of the manner in 
which it carried out its differe: t duties. A Letter corps for jungle 
warfare it would be hard to find. 

Lieutenant-Colonel F. Murray, D.S.O., commanded to my com- 
plete satisfaction and carried out various important detached duties in 
a most capable manner. His services are well worthy of recognition. 
He was invalided as a result of the hardships involved in campaigning 
in such a difficult country. 

Major J. A. Wilson commanded when Lieutenant-Colonel Murray 
was invalided and carried out his duties to my satisfaction. He has 
shown energy and enterprise throughout and has commanded detached 
bodies on several occasions. 



CipUia J. P. S. 0. CtMin b a ■oti nliaUt "(AiaKr iioni 
judgment und has dons escuBenUf ia mffitiqf diaf|a hf a ij i iWW i p i 
parties. 

Cap^ A. L. Ilabsworth hasdoas well ai ■‘tmrririid of aaflMi^ 
tiou parties. 

Lieutenant M. A. C Kennedy b n good officer, end AMtOgiiAod 
himself nt the taking of the fgar ■toelmdes ^ 

The good work done by the fottowlng was n^ice^Ue V— 
Subadar-Major NawaWng Ranai Bahaduti hOaMr , 

Jemadar Makanaing Gnraag. 

Jemadar Narbahadur Gamng. 

No. J446 Harildar Bhatrah Sahi. 

No. 3739 Lance-Naik ChitrablrRana. 

No. 3000 Rifleman Kalia Pan. 

46. Signal unit from No, j/ {Kotiionut Sipioih^m^oimf.rr 
Had great difficulties to contend %vilh iii the nature of tha cbnnlly 
and the 7 cng periods during which visual signalling was Impossible. 
In spite of these difficulties its work was of the greatesb-assiatance to 

-me. Lieutenantj.il. Knight is a most enthneiastie signaller and I 
could always feel that, if it was at all possiblei he wpnid nudntain 
communication with any detached partuts. 

The good work done by the following was noticeable 
No i5GoLance-Nalk Dbarm Sbgb. 

!o, 1716 Lance«Naik Dost Mahammad. 

47. :<upply and Transport Corps. The questions of Supply.and 
Transport to a great extent govern operations, and in # trackless 
country there is a {;reat deal to contend with. I attribnte the stale 
of t 'liciency maintained by the force largely to the exkeDknt personnel 
of the Supply and Transport Corps. 

Major E. G. Vaughan, Assistant Director, Supply and Tnaipsiit| 
is an ofneer who always keeps in view the comfort and efliciencf m 
the troops, while being careful of. the financial interests of theStatm 

Major H. H. M. Brooke did good service at the Base. 

Captain .W. B. Dnnlop has done good work with the . Advaosid 
Supply Columns. 

The live Naga Carrier Corps well jnslilled their ienUstinea^ bitter 
men for the duties they Werecalled upbo tomsrfeiinit wendd^^bo 
difficult to And, they were tasedjto the utmost of their physicM pow|i% 
but were always ^cbeeryj , there neyer was any trooble with >theai 
aod on several occasioos, thqy showed thefuselvsa quite wUlhpgv Jp* 
engage the Abors. 


OSsGtB 
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iHfaiactMjr Nfslti I Ii^j alliflNyte t» tact tad 
fcpntti wUhwIitdi tliy wm treptaa bj tbe,. Cprps Comaaadtato. 
Whan aB dM well it najr appear invidaoaa to lelect un for apecial 
awatfoa i bet periMpa I mar be permitted to aieotion Captaio u. W. 
Bead aad Ca b a la C. W. Hest» wboae work caom awre uaaMdiatelj 
•adar aqr Donce. 

Lieataaaat A.B. H. Wabl^ SthGarkha Rifleataader great difficid* 
tieo did eioaUeat work ia charga of the beat tiaaaport batweea Kobo 

aadPaaighat 

Tba fpod work deae bp the IMIewiag waa aotiaeablet— 

Gbptate C. B. Edward^CoMai^ Comaiaadaal^ adth llale 
Carpa. 

Heap. Lieataaaat J. Pop. 

Caadaetar W. C. H^aMB. 
a Caad a cto t H. Wri^it 

Ca a daetar ]. Ballea, adth Mala Carpa. 

gi. /adfaa JfMii(o/5!rfa»M^To(he eflicieat ear^ag out of 
aaaifaiy aad other aiedicai datic% the comparativelp good health aad 
ahaeaca of epedimic diaeaae ia largelp dee. 

Major J. Daridaoa, Aaaiataot Director, Medical Seirke, baa 
doaa woD ia that capacity. 

Captaia C. W. P. Melrille !e a rerp good oflicer and well worthp 
of adraaeeaiaat Ho aclod at Stall Sargooa aad alao accompaaied 
fiplontiott pufthfe 

The go^ work dooo bp the foDowiag waa aoticoablo 

Captaia J.S.O*Noai. 

No, 9pS nrat Qaaa Sab>Aaaiataat Sargeoa Mahadao 
Porabad. 

Seeapd Qaaa Saaior Sab*Aaaiataat Sorgeaa Nfaaajaa Daa. 

4p. ZaUimfm' HUUtry tUa corpa, over aiaco the 

of Mr. WUUamaoa'a party, baa devolTed the duty of keepiag 
Ibaf Nartb LakUmpar Ohtrkt ireo from Abor taida. The difficmtioa 
aad harddiioo iavolved la canpiag out tUa doty dariiw the raiop 
aaoBoa caa ootyte realiaod bp thaao bariag kaoimgo oT tbo ooaatty 
aadafkaalo. The battalioa alao did good work b tbo opontioao 
oowMiaabbi. . 

' Captata Sir George DafiGathorlaad'DaBbar, giat Paabbiai baa 
aaaWMBdod to aip aatyhctioo, aad Ua aorvicea hare dao beoa 
braaghf I* aotieo bp Coloael naher CoauBaadiag tbo Lodom Cehma. 

• Tbo aatiaMlp dtotb of Captab A. M. Hatehiaa aa tbo direct 
l Oa al t of co B tbaaa a bardabipa dwag a bag period k mach to be 
ra g a it ta d . Howaoaeapooloaadpllaatfmeor. 

Sargega Qptab J. M. PaBthor, Aaaam Vafloy Lhht Hone, 
nriid ai a Vobateor Modicii Oflcer with the Lodom Cebma aad 



Lakhimpwr IliliUiy Ptiwt. H« kM Mrvvd UmMi^iipvt iHMlNk 
nnunwatioo and 1 consider hb aertioea w«>^ky cf eoauMndatioai 
The good work done by the following wu aotieeeble 
Captain J. Masters. 

Snbodar Major Oorwatd. 

Jemadar Jangbir Lana. 

Na I ISO HaviMar Oalbahadar Thapa. 
go. The Survey party under Captaia 0 . H. B. Ttenoliardi IL Bh 
didgoodwcrk. 

The good work done by tin foUowiag was aotieeabla 
Lieuteaaat G. F. T. Oakea. 

Surveyor Sher Jaag. 

Surveyor Hamid Gul. 

SI- The Ordnance Base Depdt under Conductor F. I. Williams 
was most useful and met all teqnirements. 

$8. The Telegraph DepdMment under Mr. G. E. 0 . de Smidt did 
very useful work. The goM work done by the followiag was notice* 
able 

Snb'Conductor W. Davies. 

No. 6a66 Private W^Ronae, and Ctanaaght Raageca. 

S 3 ‘ The postal arrangements were satisfactory. 

S4. •/ MitiUry Si§f c/mir.o No. 95S4 Sergeant A. 

Park. 

RnimN or casualtibs in aci^on, Abor Expeditionary Forci 

PROM dTH OCTOBRR ipil TO IITH JANUARY ipiR. 

5«asawry. 

killed, nil died of wounds, i wounded, ml missing. 

Minn Ofittrt, BriUsh nml Inditn Rani and Fite^ 

Non*COmmissioned olHcers and men, 2 killed, nil died of wounds, 
a wou n ded, ml missing. 

Fattamarsj^ killed, i died of wounds, 3 wounded, nil mi— l^. 


Nov .;L RETURN OP OPPICERS WOUNDED. 


ttarii. 

Nime. 

Description of woL«nd * 


daiigeroiite severe 

or slight 

Netuie of woQBda 

Caplaiii... 

J.Rs Hutchhow, Adjvunte 
AiMtn V«llqr 

Hont. ^ 

Severe ... 

Arrow wowda 

right lOkh. 
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Nominal return or Non-Commissioned OrriCBRs and Men 

KILLED, DIED OF WOUNDS, WOUNDED AND MISSING. 


l.'^KiUed. 


RigfaneiiUil 


9153 


3S04 


Rank. 


Name. 


Rifleman 


Rifleman 


Natnie of wound. 


Dewan SinffGurung. l•alld 
Gurkha Rifles. 


Balihadra Roka, tond 
Gurkha Rifles. 


Ounrtot wound 
(r^ion not 

^ven). 

Gunshot wound 
(region not 

given). 


IL^^Dted oj woufids^Nii^ 
\\\.^ Wounded. 





Description of 

! 

Reglmenul 

number. 

Rank. 

Name. 

wound— ’danger* 
ou9| severe or . 
slight. 

Nature of wound. 

336$ 

Rifleman 

Dhanbir Thapa, 

i-ind Gurkha 

Riflea. 

Slight M. 

1 

Contusion (regior 
not given) 

caused by fall* 
ing stones. 

3110 

Rifleman 

Dalbir Gurung. 

i-and Gurkha 

Rifles. 

CO 

Contusion (region 
not given) 

caused by fall- 
ing atones. 








Nominal return or pollowrrs^ Nillro, diro - or wounds 

WOUNOBO AND MISSING. 


Rank. 

Name. 

Natureofwoii^ 

Carrier •• 

Tilchand Bhumafl» Tel^gmph Da* 

Arrow woand» cKait. 


Department. 


Bearer ... 

Bhagwardin, $th Company, Army 

Gunihot aonnd, head 


Bearer Corps. 

1 

and chest. 


i\,-^Died of wunds. 


Rank. 

Name. 

Nature of woand. 

Carrier ... ••• 

'Lalbahadur Gurung, 
Department. 

Td^aph 

Arrow wound, abdo« 
men. 

1 


UU^WoMndod. 


Rank. 

Name. 

Description of 
wound— danger* 
ous, severe or 
slight 

Nature of wound. 

Naga Scout ••• 

Pakahre 

Severe ... 

Gunshot wound^ left 
upper am. 

Ciuida ••• 

1 

1 

c 

1 

1 Severe 

Gmehoj^wouudt ieft 

Dhobi M. 

Bhnkali i*8th Gmkha 
Rillia. 

Severe 

Allow woundli right 
th^b. 
























iUiuim sktming tmmkrs »/ i0§lllii/r»m dittu$ gm»itgH tr»0f» »Md 
/dlUmrt wUk ti« Ator EM^tiUitmrf f»n$. 












m 

St sU mtm l mmmt tn 0 / tkhtBHHtk md IttdiMm 

Ahw SxftiUUtMrj F9ftt% intMiti U itfitt »»i tMiMi im 
indim. 
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IniUm ifoofu 


Corps. 

Number. 

Remarks 

Nok 1 Compaiqr. Sqipen and Minen 

9 


i-ind Gurkha Rifles ... 

5* 


3Md Sikh ^mcr* ... 



i-flth Gurkha Rifles ... 

i6 


8Btk Carnatic Infantry ... 

1 


Lakhimpur Military Police ... ... 

63 

• 

Sub-Assistant Surgeons ... ... 

ToUl 

4 

334 

One Civil Department. 




SUtmini shewing nmmtsr sick fMowtrt mvMM U ikiir 
dif6is Mnd in India. 


Corps. 


Na I Company, Sappers and Minors 
■•and Gurkha Rifles 
3 and Sikh Pioneers ... ... 

i«8th Gurkha Rifles ••• 

a6th Mulo Corps ... ••• 

Supply and Transport Corps ... 

Na 7 Company, Army Bearer Corps 
Na 8 Company, Army Bearer Corps 
Na 9 Company, Army Bearer Corps 
Postal Department •*. ... 

Telegraph Department 
Nagas— 

Na I Carrier Corps 
Na a Carrier Corps 
Na 3 Carrier Corps t«« 

Na 4 Carrier Corps .«• 

No. $ Carrier Corps 
Gnrkhalis— 

Na I Corpse tM *.« 

Na a Corps ... 

Privalo servants, Indian ... 

Total 



Number. 

Roasarfca 

... 

1 


so# 

1 


see 

7 


.M 

6 



a6 


- 

7 


... 

r 


1 

ao 


eoo 

14 


OOO 

t 



SI 



Il6 


••• 

6 


••• 

53 


see 

3^ 


••• 

«3 



33 


... 

la 


OOO 

3 


too 

447 



H. BOWERi Majar^Canarah 

Commanding, Atar Edfeditianar/ Faroi. 
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